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State  of  the  Barometer,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
and  of  Farcnheit’s  I'hermometer  in  the  open 
air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  run>rife,  and 
at  noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen 
in  inches  and  decimals,  fr^n  November  26.  to 
Dec.  251  i8oj,in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 
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i  High  Water  at  Leith, 
tor  January  1802. 
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MOON. 

D.  U.  M. 

4  7  55  Mor* 

Firft  Qrtr.  10  II  51  Even. 
Full  Moob,i8  9  35  Even. 
Laft  Qnr.  a;  o  4s  Mora 


Quantity  of  Rain  1.088 1 

Thermom.  Rain. 

Omitted  in  C  Barom.  m.  n.  In.  Pts.  Weather, 

our  laft.  •  29*431  I  36  I  45  I  -  I  Cloudy 


OBSERVATIOWS : 

Jan.  10.  Tweed  filhing  opens. 

18.  Queen’s  birth-day  kept. 

30.  Kong  Charles  1.  martyr. 
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nESCRIPTION  or  THE  VIEW. 


TAymouth  Castle,  in  the  fhire 
of  Perth,  the  refidcnce  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Breadalbane,  is 
fiirroundcd  with  cxtcnfive  pleafurc 
grounds,  and  overtopped  by  a  grove 
of  venerable  trees,  which  nearly  co¬ 
vers  the  long  range  of  offices.  Be¬ 
hind  thefe  trees  is  the  Tay,  beyond 
which  are  mountains  covered  with 
wood  to  the  fummit. 

The  houfe  formerly  was  old,  and, 
to  accommodate  the  family,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  give  a  more  ele¬ 


gant  addition,  which  is  at  prefent 
nearly  completed,  according  to  this 
View,  drawn  from  the  dcfign  of 
Mr  John  Paterfon,  Archited  in 
Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  the  for¬ 
mer  wings,  he  has  likewife  added 
towers  to  the  corners,  to  correfpond 
with  thofe  on  the  corners  of  the  front 
of  the  body  of  the  houfe  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  a  porch  with 
towers,  which  gives  the  whole  a  caf- 
tcllated  appearance,  and  does  Mr 
Paterfon's  tailc  great  credit. 


FOR  THE  EDINBURGH  MAG/IZINE. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  JANUARY  l8o2. 


Friday y  January  i//,  1802. 
T'’HE  Moon  will  be  in  conjundion 
with  Antaresy  or  «  Scorpionisy  a 
liar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  whofe 
longitude  is  8*..6®..59'..i2",  and  la¬ 
titude  4®..32'..i7"fouth. 

Sundayy  'January  -^d. 

At  43  minutes  and  43  feconds  af¬ 
ter  one  o’clock  in  the'  morning,  the 
firit  fateViite  of  Jupiter  will  immetge 
into  hisfhadow. 

Wednesday y  Jan.  (sth. 

The  second  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
inr.merge  into  his  (hadow  at  2 1  feconds 
after  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  fame  day,  about  34  mi¬ 
nutes  and  42  feconds  after  1 1  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  third  fatellite  of 
Jupiter  will  immerge  into  his  (hadow, 
and,  after  continuing  eclipfed  for  the 
fpace  of  3**..27'..34",  it  will  emerge 


from  behind  the  (hadow  of  the  pla¬ 
net,  at  2  minutes  and  16  feconds  af¬ 
ter  3  o’clock  on  Thurfday  morning. 
At  1 1  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  the  immcrfion  of  the  third 
fatellite,  the  Aril  and  fecond  are  fitu- 
ated  on  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter,  the 
Arft  being  neared  his  body,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  on  the  right  hand, 
the  fourth  being  fartheft  from  the 
planet. 

Saturdaiy  Jan  cyth. 

About  49  minutes  and  18  feconds 
after  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
fourth  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  im¬ 
merge  into  his  (hadow,  and,  after 
continuing  there  4''..4i'..4o",  it  will 
again  emerge  from  behind  the  (ha¬ 
dow  of  the  planet  at  21  minutes  and 
48  feconds  after  10  o’clock,  forenoon. 
But  as  the  Sup  is  rifen,  and  Jupiter 
bclovT 
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below  the  horizon,  when  this  immer- 
fion  takes  place,  it  will  not  be  vi< 
fible. 

A  little  before  1 1  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  fecond  and  fourth  fatel* 
lites  of  Jupiter  will  be  in  conjunction 
on  the  eallern  fide  of  his  dife,  the 
tliird,  at  that  time,  is  fituated  on  the 
fame  fide,  at  a  greater  diilance,  and 
the  hrlt  on  the  wellern  fide  of  Jupi¬ 
ter. 

Sunday,  Jan.  \oth. 

The  firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
immerge  into  his  fhadow  at  34  mi¬ 
nutes  14  feconds  after  3  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mtnday,  Jan.  iith. 

About  one  minute  and  45  feconds 
after  lo  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  immerge 
into  his  fliadow,  and  a  ftiort  time  af- 
tervards,  the  fourth  fatellite  will  be 
found  on  the  eaft,  and  the  fecond  and 
third  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  planet, 
the  fecond  being  neareft  his  body, 
Wednesday,  ^an.  \^th. 

The  fecond  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
immerge  into  his  (hadow  at  3 1  mi¬ 
nutes  and  57  feconds  after  5  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  Jan,  14/^. 
OCCULTAnON  OF  THE  PLEIADES. 

About  half  paft  9  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  feveral  ftars  of  the  Pleiades 
will  be  eclipfed  by  the  moon.  The 
brightt  ft  of  thefe,  commonly  called 
jflctone,  or  ig  Pieiadum,  a  ftar  of  the 
third  magnitude,  whofe  longitude  is 
l’..27°..i3'..jo",  and  latitude  4°..i' 
..36"  north,  will  immerge  behind  the 
dark  limb  of  the  Moon,  at  20  mi¬ 
nutes  and  12  fceonds  after  9  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  the 
ftar  is  fituated  about  loj  minutes  to 
the  fouih  oT  the  Moon’s"  center.  Af¬ 
ter  continuing  eclipfed  for  the  fpace 
of  50'..  1 7",  this  ftar  will  emerge  from 
bfliiiid  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
RTnon’b  dife,  at  10  minutes  and  29 
feconds  after  ten  o’clock,  when  it  is 
fituated  about  j  2  minutes  to  the 
{buth  ut  her  peuter.  At  the  middle 


of  this  occultation  the  enlightened 
part  is  to  the  obfeure  part  of  the 
Moon’s  dife  as  9.36;  to  2.635, 
as  (he  has  not  yet  arrived  at  her  op- 
pofition,  the  weftern  part  of  her  dife 
will  be  illuminated  by  the  Sun.  At 
this  time  the  Moon’s  horizontal  fe- 
midiameter  is  15'..  10";  horizontal 
parallax  55'.. 42",  and  (he  w’ill  come 
to  the  meridian  about  40  minutes 
paft  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  fame  day  the  Georgium 
SiDUS  will  be  ftationary  in  longitude  . 
6’..7®..5'..44"  and  latitude  44  mi¬ 
nutes  north  ;  his  meridian  altitude  at 
Edinburgh  will  be  31®.. 53",  and  he 
will  come  to  the  meridian  about  34 
minutes  after  4  o’clock  in  the  morn- 

ing- 

The  third  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
immerge  into  his  fliadow  at  29  mi¬ 
nutes  and  41  feconds  after  3  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and,  after  continuing 
eclipfed  for  the  fpace  of  3’'.. 27'.. 9”, 
it  will  emerge  from  behind  the  (ha- 
dow  of  the  planet,  at  56  minutes  and 
56  feconds  after  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  But  as  Jupiter  is  fet  when 
this  emerflon  happens,  it  will  not  be 
vifiblc  in  this  country. 

Sunday,  Jan,  17M. 

At  24  minutes  and  58  feconds  af¬ 
ter  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will  immerge 
into  his  (hadow. 

Monday,  J^n,  18M. 

The  firft  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
enter  into  his  (hadow,  at  52  minutes 
and  46  feconds  after  1 1  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  About  an  hour  before 
this  immerfion,  all  the  fatellites  are 
fituated  on  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter 
in  the  following  order,  counting  from 
his  body,  i,  2,  4,  3. 

Wednesday,  Jan,  20th. 

The  fun  will  Aquarius  at  14 
minutes  after  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  or  his  longitude  will  then  be 
10  Signs. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2i st. 

Occultation  of  Jupiter. 

A  very  beautiful  occultation  of 
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Jupiter  by  the  Moon  will  be  vifibla  Saturday,  January  7‘^d, 

here  about  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  The  Moon  wiil  eclipl'e  t  l.e:nii, 
and  as  Saturn  is  fituated  only  a  a  (lar  of  the  touith  magnitude,  whole 
few  degrees  to  the  call  of  thefe  jila-  longitude  is  5'’..  •8''.  44'.. 4",  andlati- 
nets,  the  fight  will  be  extremely  in  tude  33'..2i"  fonth.  The  occulta* 
terefting.  Jupiter,  vvhofe  longitude  tion  will  begin  at  21  minutes  after  3 
at  that  time,  is  5*.. 4®..  18',  and  lati-  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  which 
tude  i®..ii’.,2o"  north,  will  appear  time  the  liar  is  fitnated  about  12  mi- 
to  come  in  contaff  with  the  callern  nutes  to  the  fouth  of  the  Moon’s 
or  enlightened  limb  of  the  Moon,  at  center ;  and  the  liar  will  emerge  from 
52  minutes  and  45  feconds  alter  8  behind  the  dark  limb  of  the  Moon  at 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  will  25  minutes  after  4  o’clock,  when  it 
be  fituated  a  few  feconds  to  the  is  placed  about  5  minutes  fouth  of  her 
fouth  of  the  Moon’s  center.  After  center.  About  the  middle  of  this  oc* 
continuiig  eclipfed  for  the  fpace  of  cultation,  the  enlightened  is  to  the 
i''..6'..34",  Jupiter  will  emerge  from  dark  part  of  the  Moon’s  dife  as 
behind  the  welleni  or  obfeure  limb  of  1  o.  1 5 1  to  i  .849  ;  and,  as  flie  is  then 
the  Moon,  at  59  minutes  and  19  fe-  pail  her  oppofitiun,  the  eaftern  part 
conds  after  9  o'clock,  at  which  time  of  her  dife  will  be  illuminated  by  the 
he  will  be  about  2  minutes  to  the  Sun.  The  Moon’s  horizontal  femi- 
north  of  her  center.  About  the  mid-  diameter,  at  that  time,  is  i4'..42"  ; 
die  of  this  occultation,  the  illuminat-  her  horizontal  parallax  54' .34",  and 
cd  is  to  the  obfeure  part  of  the  (he  will  come  to  the  meridian  at  24 
Moon’s  dife,  as  11.029  1°  97*»  minutes  after  3  o’clock  in  the  mom- 
as  (he  is  paft  her  oppolition,  the  eaf-  ing,  almoll  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
tern  part  of  her  dife  will  be  illumin*  occultation  begins, 
ated  by  the  Sun.  The  declination  Monday,  January 

of  Jupiter  is  1 1‘’..4'  north,  and  he  About  eleven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
will  come  to  the  meridian  about  2  ing,  the  firjl  and  fourth  fatellites  of 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Moon’s  Jupiter  will  be  in  conjun^ion  on  the 
horizontal  femidiameter  is  i4'..47";  right  fide  of  the  planet  ;  the  fecond 
his  horizontal  parallax  54'..  14"  ;  and  is  placed  a  little  above  them,  and  the 
(he  will  arrive  at  the  meridian  about  third  on  the  fame  fide,  at  a  greater 
five  minutes  later  than  Jupiter,  dillance  from  the  planet. 

If  a  good  telefcope  be  employed  in  A  (hort  time  afterwards,  about  32 
obferving  this  phenomenon,  the  oc-  minutes  and  30  feconds  after  1 1 
cultations  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  by  o’clock,  the fatcllite  of  Jupiter 
the  Moon  may  alfo  be  obferved.  will  cntcT  into  his  fiiadow’,  and,  after 
The  fourth  fatellite  w  ill  emerge  from  continuing  eclipfed  for  the  fpace  of 
behind  the  Moon’s  dark  limb,  before  4**. .40'.  9",  it  will  emerge  from  be- 
the  planet,  then  the  firft,  then  Jupi-  hind  the  (hadow  of  the  planet  at 
ter,  and,  lallly,  the  fecond  and  third  1  2  minutes  and  39  feconds  after  4 
will  emerge  almoll  at  the  fame  time,  o’clock  on  Thurfday  morning. 

r,  . ,  „  j  Abou  2f  hours  after  the  immer- 

Fnday,  January  lid.  fatellite,  viz.  at  44 

About  5  hours  after  the  occulta-  minutes  and  29  feconds  after  one 
tion  of  y«/>/7<-r  ends,  viz.  at  5  minutes  o’clock  on  Tuefday  morning,  the 
after  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  frf,  with  which  it  was  in  conjunc- 
Moon  will  be  in  conjuntlion  with  tion,  will  alfo  immerge  into  the  (ba¬ 
the  planet  Saturn,  whofe  longitude  dow  of  Jupiter, 
is  5\.6°..23'  and  latitude  i°..48^.  On  the  fame  day,  about  42  mi- 
24"  north.  nutes  after  7  o’clock  in  the  evening, 

the 
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the  Moon  will  be  in  conjunftion  with 
Spica.  or  *  p'irginit,  a  itar  of  the  firll 
magnitude. 

IVednesdaf,  January  2’]th. 

At  j6  minutes  paft  lO  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  planet  Mercury 
will  arrive  at  his  fuperior  conjundion 
with  the  Sun,  whofe  longitude,  at 
that  time,  is  io*..7“..22'..26." 

On  the  fame  evening,  about  I2 


minutes  and  jjo  feconds  after  8 
o’clock,  the  jir/l  fatellite  of  Jupiter 
will  immerge  into  his  (hadow. 
Saturday^  January  yith. 

The  fecond  fatellite  of  Jupiter  will 
immerge  into  his  lhadow  at  54  mi-* 
nutes  and  1 1  feconds  after  11  o’cloek 
in  the  evening. 

Edinburgh,  Gco.  Square.  1  D.  B, 
December  2iyr,  1801.  3 
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Cajile-luilding. 

AY  not  a  perfon,  by  habituating 
himfelf  to  what  is  called  caJHe- 
building,  procure  not  only  amufement 
of  the  moll  elegant  kind  for  the  pre- 
fent,  but  likewife  impiovc  both  his 
underftanding  and  his  heart  ?  Refpec- 
ting  the  firll  of  thefe  effefts,  prefent 
amufement,  few  will  be  difpofed  to 
deny  ;  that  excrcifing  the  fancy  and 
the  affeftions  in  this  manner  affords 
the  richell  delight  which  the  mind 
is  capable  of  enjoying.  This  plea- 
fure  is  compound,  and  refults  from 
different  caufes,  adlivity,  invention, 
hope,  the  excrcife  of  benevolence,  the 
fancied  enjoyment  of  profperity,  and 
a  momentary  belief  of  the  reality  of 
the  feene.  Befidcs,  every  difagreea- 
ble  circumllance  which  might  dif- 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  pidlure  is 
carefully  overlooked,  and  nothing  is 
admitted  but  which  enhances  more 
or  Icfs  the  luxury  of  the  banquet. 
From  the  operation  of  any  of  thefe 
fources,  a  confiderable  degree  of  fa- 
tisfadion  is  experienced,  but  when 
they  are  all  united  at  the  fame  time, 
the  delight  mull  be  proportionally 
increafed.  To  perfons  of  a  warm 
imagination  and  delicate  feelings,  this 
pleafure  is  fo  exquifitely  delicious, 
that  it  draws  them  afide  from  ordina¬ 
ry  enjoyments,  and  monopolizes  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  to  the  almoll 
total  exclufion  of  necelfary  exertions. 

When  the  exercife  of  the  fancy  is 


not  fuffered  to  proceed  to  this  un¬ 
fortunate  extreme,  but  is  moderated 
by  judgment,  it  may  produce  the 
very  bell  effects  upon  the  mind,  and 
direClly  tends  to  invigorate  the  intcl- 
leClual  faculties  and  refine  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  foul.  It  may  even  pro¬ 
mote  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  it 
cannot  fail  of  improving  the  talle. 

When  the  mind  is  employed  in  this 
manner,  every  repeated  exertion  fhar- 
pens  its  powers,  and  aids  the  facility 
of  invention.  It  proceeds  regularly 
to  work,  fixes  upon  a  feene,  which  it 
peoples  with  different  individuals,  dif- 
criminates  each  of  them  by  a  feparate 
character,  forms  a  plot  with  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  de- 
piCls  all  the  circumllances  from  a 
knowledge  of  real  life  and  nature, 
heightened  by  the  ftudy  of  ideal  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  whether  the  picture  ic- 
prefent  a  converfation-piece,  a  come¬ 
dy,  a  tragedy,  or  a  romance,  in  fo 
far  as  the  imagination  is  exerted  in 
creating,  or  in  forming  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  its  energy  will  be  increafed, 
and  its  aClivity  improved. 

By  exercifes  of  this  kind,  not  only 
is  the  fancy  ftrengthened,  but  alfo 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Dur¬ 
ing  thefe  intellectual  repafts,  the 
judgment  makes  numerous  diferimina- 
tions ;  the  memory  is  continually  ex¬ 
erted,  and  the  moral  fenfe  has  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  of  giving  a  deci- 
fion. 


Every 
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Every  perfon  is  virtuous  in  fancy. 
When  temptations  to  vice  are  abfent, 
and  when  feltifh  views  do  not  inter¬ 
fere,  the  human  heart  will  confult  its 
natural  dit^atcs,  and  uniformly  a 
fair,  upright,  and  honourable  part. 
During  the  reverie  of  imagination, 
the  dilfrelTes  of  the  unfortunate  are 
mitigated  and  relieved — the  worthy 
are  rewarded  by  gencrofity  ;  injnllice 
and  oppreflion  beget  the  fwell  of  in¬ 
dignation,  and  pity  weeps  over  the 
wound  which  it  cannot  cure. 

By  pei fevering  in  this  habit  of 
creating  fictitious  fccneS,  the  moral 
tatle  will  be  redtified  and  conlirmed, 
every  particular  virtuewill  be  llrengtli- 
ened,  and  a  fyltem  of  murals,  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  ideal  perfeftion,  will 
in  due  time,  be  completed  in  the  mind. 
Upon  this  fublime  model,  the  fancy 
will  uniformly  proceed  in  all  its  de¬ 
lineations,  and  the  force  of  habit  will 
caufe  this  fyltem  to  take  fuch  deep 
root  in  the  affedtiuns  as  nut  to  be  eafi- 
ly  eradicated. 

What  is  more  natural  or  more  pro¬ 
bable,  than  that  thofe  principles  upon 
which  the  mind  adted  in  the  feenes 
of  fiction,  will  be  transferred  to  real 
life  ?  What  is  more  probable,  than 
that  a  perfon,  who  has  derived  fo 
much  delight  from  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  in  imaginary  condudt, 
will  even  wilh  to  realize  the  fund 
vifion,  and  again  participate  his  for¬ 
mer  fatisfadtion  under  a  new  modifi¬ 
cation  ?  Will  not  the  fame  motives 
and  the  fame  circumltances  again 
have  weight,  and  adtuate  his  mind 
anew  i  Will  an  ingenuous  mind,  ac- 
cudumed  to  entertain  the  mod  ele* 
vated  fentiments,  adt  fo  inconfidently 
with  itfelf,  and  degrade  its  worth  by 
a  (hameful  departure  from  the  lauda¬ 
ble  principles  by  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  adtuated  ?  Powerful  indeed 
mud  be  the  circumdances  which  can 
occafion  fuch  a  derelidliun.  In  com- 
moi^  fituations,  felf  refpefl,  the  ener¬ 
getic  guardian  of  virtue,  will  interfere 
to  preveat  a  mode  of  behaviour,  which 


would  fink  the  heart  in  its  own  elti- 
matiun,  and  continually  mortify  it 
with  the  confeioufnefs  of  having,  in 
lieu  of  bafe  or  inadequate  gratifica¬ 
tions,  facrideed  principles  which  mult 
be  applauded,  and  pleafures  known 
to  be  genuine. 

The  excefs  of  pleafure  attending 
this  indulgence  of  the  imagination, 
frequently  induces  young  pcrfons,pof- 
feifed  of  warm  fancies,  to  enjoy  this 
gratification  in  too  great  a  degree. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  many  bad  con- 
fequeiices  enfue.  It  unfits  the  mind 
for  adfing  with  proper  energy  and 
propriety  in  real  life,  enervates  the 
chatadfer,  and  gives  a  perfon  the  air 
of  an  Arcadian  fheplierd.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  few  fenfations  but  thofe 
of  delight  and  honed  fatisfadlion,  the 
misfortunes  of  the  world  have  a 
migl’.ty  effedl  upon  him,  he  is  not 
able  to  fupport  the  tranfition  from 
paradife  to  mere  earth,  and  his  foul 
ihrinks  within  him  at  every  unex¬ 
pected,  or  undeferved  calamity.  In- 
dead  of  enjoying  fuch  humble  plea¬ 
fures  as  the  world  in  general  adbids, 
he  defpifes  them,  becaufe  they  arc 
not  fo  exquifite  nor  fo  frequent  as  he 
has  perfuaded  himfelf  to  expect,  turns 
peevifh — exclaims  againd  mankind, 
and  their  follies,  gives  up  active  con- 
ntdtions  with  real  life,  turns  mifan- 
thrope,  and  finks  into  a  date  of  tor¬ 
pidity  ;  a  burden  to  himfelf,  and  an 
ufelefs  member  of  fociety. 

Young  perfons  therefore  ought  to 
beware  how  they  indulge  their  minds 
in  thefe  enthufiadic  reveries  ;  when 
however  they  are  properly  dirc£ted 
by  good  fenfe,  and  founded  upon 
real  life,  without  romantic  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  unnatural  incidents,  they  ren¬ 
der  the  individual  much  more  agreea¬ 
ble,  warm-hearted,  generous,  and  in- 
tereding,  than  the  mere  raetapliyli- 
cian,  or  the  w’orldling  bound  to  earth. 

T^ke  Burle/quf. 

By  reafoning  a  priori,  we  will  be 
induced  to  conclude,  that  that  fpe. 
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cies  of  writing  wliich  is  denominated  books  became  more  general  than  ei- 
the  Burlejque,  would  be  praAifed  on-  thcr  it  was  in  ancient  times,  or  in 
ly  in  latter  periods  of  the  hillory  of  the  early  ftages  of  modern  civiliza- 
compofition.  This  kind  of  writing  tion.  Book-making  in  time  became 
is  indebted  for  its  chief  excellencies  a  trade,  and  a  thoufand  fubjcAa  not 
to  eccentric  comparifons,  and  allu-  formerly  adverted  to,  and  numerous 
lions  to  objcAs  conueAed  by  flight  different  methods  of  writing  never 
alfoeiations  of  ideas.  In  order  to  before  praAifed,  began  to  be  adopted, 
excull  in  this  way,  it  is  neceffary  to  Novelty  of  fubjeA  and  of  plan  gave 
have  an  extcnfive  acquaintance  with  them  a  temporary  popularity,  and  a 
the  different  parts  of  nature,  and  all  few  of  the  bell  written  books  in  this 
the  various  properties  and  qualities  manner  have  been,  and  will  be  con- 
of  objcAs,  which  could  not  be  obtain-  tinned  to  be  read, 
ed,  but  in  an  advanced  period  of  fei-  A  pi  culiarity  of  national  charac- 
encc.  Authors  originally  wrote  to  /«-  ter  has  been  aferibed  by  fome,  as  the 
ftruii  the  cxilliug  or  future  ages,  caufe  why  humorous  writings  have 
Ufefulnefs,  more  or  lefs  direA,  was  been  more  common  in  one  country 
tl'.e  objtA  they  had  in  view,  and  than  in  another.  This  I  apprehend 
books  of  mere  entertainment  may  be  is  a  folution  not  altogether  accurate, 
laid  to  be  the  offspring  of  profeflion-  National  charaAcr  is  confiderably  af- 
al  authorfliip  and  of  modern  times.  fcAed  by  the  progrefs  of  refinement, 
Notwitliftanding  of  two  or  three  an-  and  at  a  certain  ftage  of  this  progrefs, 
cient  works  which  may  be,  and  have  a  nation  is  better  fitted,  and  more  in- 
been  ranked  amoiigll  writings  of  the  dined  to  produce  and  to  rtlifli  publi- 
humorous  clafs,  books,  the  objtA  of  cations  of  the  humorous  call,  than  it 
which  was  not  important,  and  the  is  at  a  previous  period;  the  infinite 
manner  ferious,  did  not  become  gene-  variety  of  charaAer  which  exills  in 
ral  until  fociety  had  been  fo  far  ad-  the  latter  periods  of  a  people,  forms 
vaiiced,  and  books  become  fo  nume-  the  materials  which  a  humourous  fan- 
rous,  in  confcquence  of  the  art  of  cy  feizes  upon,  and  were  any  country 
pi  lilting,  that  authors  by  profeflion,  to  exhibit  the  fame  feenes,  as  mate* 
began  to  form  a  branch  in  the  com-  rials,  in  that  country  burlefquc  com¬ 
munity.  In  confequence,  alfo,  of  pofitions  would  become  a  commerce, 
the  different  arrangements  of  modern  'Every  people  will,  in  their  turn,  be 
fociety,  and  the  diverfified  charaAers  able  to  excel  in  works  of  humour, 
of  all  the  fevcrul  parts,  reading  of  A.  M, 
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Clarke,  in  his  “  Survey,  &c.”  ters,  49  print-fellers,  and  71  old 
gives  the  total  acres  of  land  in  book  fliops  ;  240  fellers  oflemonade, 
Britain  at  73,178,627,  of  which  200  keepers  of  cooks  (hops,  630 
51,175,628  arc  in  ciillivation.  Of  this  wine  merchants,  146  perfumers,  144 
mi.T.ber  2,S37,;C3  have  been  cnlti-  lottery  office  keepers,  and  975  aAors, 
vated  fiiice  tlie  Revolution  ;  of  which  aAreffes,  fingers,  dancers,  &c. 

2,804, coo  have  been  taken  into  cul-  - 

tivation  dining  the  prefeiit  reign,  yet  A  recent  cenfus  of  the  United 
prices  have  advanced  more  during  this  States  in  N.  America,  makes  their 
reign  than  they  have  done  for  two  population  amount  to  about  6  mil- 

centuries  before. -  lioa;  merchant  (hipping,  above  lOO 

Theie  arw  at  prefent  in  Paris,  455  thoufand  tons;  the  value  of  their 
booklellei  s,  340  pn. iters,  138  book-  exports,  above  70  million  of  dollars  ; 
binders,  41  iliidiers  of  pamphlets;  anil  their  public  revenue,  13  million 
'3  2  7*  engravers,.  85  copper-plate  prin-  of  dollars.  tme 
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THE  CRIMINAL. - A  FRAGMENT. 


- go‘*'g  to  the  place  of 

^  -t-  execution,  and  was  loon  to 
be  plunged  into  eternity.  It  was  the 
fjril  time  1  had  beheld  a  man  who 
had  committed  a  crime  deferving  a 
capital  punidiment.  I  looked  ear- 
nellly  into  his  face,  exptcling  to  fee  a 
vifage  indicating  a  perfon  capable  of 
committing  the  moll  hoi  rid  deeds.  1 
was  difappointed.  In  his  counte* 
nance  there  was  nothing  extraordin¬ 
ary.  Simplicity  and  ignorance  were 
the  leading  features.  There  was  like- 
wife  a  kind  of  horror,  occafioned  no 
doubt  by  the  dread  of  what  he  was 
about  to  fuffer.  What,  exclaimed  I, 
can  this  man  have  done !  his  looks 
do  not  bear  the  marks  of  a  criminal 
— pray  what  is  his  crime  ?  Forger)', 
was  the  univerfal  cr)',  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  inqtiired  no  farther  into  the  bnfi- 
ntfs.  But  I  found  myfelf  interefted 
in  the  man,  and  wiflicd  to  know  his 
ftory.  It  was  fimple,  and  as  follows  : 
— He  was  firll  a  day-labourer,  and, 
by  very  drift  economy,  was  able  to 
rent  afinall  farm.  He  was  married,  and 
had  a  large 'family.  For  a  long  time 
he  lived  a  laborious,  but  pretty  happy 
life,  and  always  made  a  drift  to  pay 
his  rent  when  it  became  due.  At 
length  fcveral  bad  feafons  in  fuccef 
fion  caufed  him  fall  greatly  in  ar- 
rear,  notwithdanding  his  utmod  ex¬ 
ertions  to  the  contrary, — the  confe- 
quence  was,  that  he  was  put  by  the 
faftor  in  a  lid  compofed  of  perfons 
in  dmilar  fituations  to  himfclf,  whofe 
docking  and  effects  were  doomed  to 
Ire  rouped.  This  faftor,  like  his 
brethren,  never  enquired  into  caufes  ; 
it  was  fuilicicnt  if  tenants  were 
in  arrear,  and  bad  feafons  and  the 
prefling  w'ants  of  a  family,  were  to¬ 
pics  beneath  his  confidtration.  His 
only  guide  in  affairs  of  this  kind  was 
the  rental-book,  and  when  the  debit 
fide  there  amounted  to  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  credit,  the  inference  was, 
Ed.  Mag.  Dt:.  i8oi 


“  the  fellow  mud  cither  be  rouped  or 
dnd  fufficient  fecurity.”  This  alter¬ 
native  w’as  intimated  to  the  poor  man. 
He  had  only  one  perfon  in  the  world 
that  would  be  confidcred  fufficient 
caution,  upon  whom  he  had  any  re¬ 
liance.  Fie  mentioned  him  to  the 
faftor,  who  agreed  to  take  him, 
and  the  faftor  made  out  a  bill  which 
he  gave  to  him  in  order  to  get  his 
friend  to  fign  ;  but  his  friend  would 
not  run  the  rifk. — What  was  now 
to  be  done  ?  both  himfclf  and  his 
wife,  from  the  vexation  and  fatigue 
they  had  fo  long  endured,  were  at  that 
moment  in  a  very  weakly  date,  and 
incapable  of  much  bodily  exertion  ; 
they  had  likewife  fix  fmall  children 
looking  up  to  them  for  fupport  and 
proteftion.  If  every  thing  was  roup¬ 
ed,  and  themfelves  unable  to  work, 
how  could  they  and  their  children 
live  ?  The  thought  was  terrible — but 
if  the  roup  was  delayed,  and  the  next 
crop  an  abundant  one,  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  fettling  with  the 
landlord.  After  in  vain  trying  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  refufed  to  be  his 
furcty,  after  figuring  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  miferable  fituation  in  which 
his  poor  infants  would  be,  were  his 
whole  property  rouped,  and  himfelf 
and  wife,  from  theirbad  date  of  health , 
unable  in  the  lead  to  provide  for 
them  ;  after  thinking,  that  if  the  bill 
were  accepted,  he  would  be  able,  be¬ 
fore  it  came  due,  to  fell  as  much  of 
his  next  crop  as  would  be  fufficient 
to  retire  it ;  after  conlidering  the  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  corrcfpondence  that  fubfi  fl¬ 
ed,  and  the  great  didance  there  was 
betwixt  tlie  faftor  and  the  perfou 
who  he  had  at  firfl  propofed  to  him 
as  furety  ;  after  all  this,  what  did  our 
criminal  do  ? — he  put  down  the  name 
of  this  perfon  to  the  bill,  altering  his 
ufual  way  of  wiitiug  as  much  as  pof- 
Able,  which  w’as  all  he  could  attempt ; 
for,  never  having  feen  the  writing  of 

the 
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the  perfoiis  whofe  fignature  he  was 
forging,  he  could  not  make  it  in  the 
leaft  to  refemble  his.— -With  an  ach¬ 
ing  heart,  he  fent  this  bill  to  the  fac¬ 
tor.  The  forger)'  was  foon  detefted 
-—he  was  feized — tried — received  fen- 
tence  of  death — and  I  learned  had 
fince  fincerely  repented  of  his  crime. 

When  I  had  heard  this  fhort  and 
affefting  narrative,  I  again  call  my 
eyes  towards  the  unhappy  man.  He 
was  ftill  proceeding  to  the  place  of 
execution.  It  flood  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  town.  It  was  now 
mid-day  :  the  fun,  jull  emerging  from 
a  cloud,  flione  with  the  moll  radiant 
fplendour,  and  with  his  rays  gilded 
the  lofty  fpires  of  the  city  ;  the  birds 
warbled  their  notes  from  every  tree, 
and  all  nature  wore  a  joyful  afpedl, 
— while  the  poor  criminal  call  back 
a  longing,  lingering  look  to  this  beau¬ 
tiful  leene,  and  fometimes  with  re- 
fignaiion  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
what  he  was  nut  permitted  any  longer 


to  enjoy.  He  at  length  afeended  the 
fcaifold.  A  mixture  of  paflions  ap¬ 
peared  to  operate  llrongly  within  him. 
I  might  be  millaken,  but  1  fancied  I 
perceived  in  his  countenance,  that 
horror  with  which  one  mull  naturally 
be  poflefled  at  bidding  this  world  an 
eternal  farewell.  I  imagined  I  beheld 
him  fuffering  the  moll  corroding  an- 
guilh  at  the  thought  of  the  dreadful 
lituation  in  which  he  was  leaving  his 
beloved  wife  and  children  ;  and  I 
likewife  thought  I  obferved  at  times 
a  glimpfe  of  joy  breaking  through 
this  difmal  gloom  at  the  idea  of  im¬ 
mediately  departing  from  a  world  of 
pain  and  mifery,  to  that  Hate  where 
his  happinefs  would  be  for  ever  com¬ 
plete. — But  I  was  not  able  to  behold 
any  more  ;  he  was  at  this  moment 
going  to  fuller,  and  I  with  difficulty 
fled  from  the  fpot,  with  fuch  feelings 
as  may  bemore  calily  conceived  than 
exprefi'ed. 

•  JUVEN’IS. 
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T^ENTWORTH  Dillon,  Earl 
'  ’  of  Rofeommon,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafford,  who  was  his  godfather. 
His  father  had  been  converted  by 
Ulher  to  the  Protellant  religion; 
and  when  the  Popifli  rebellion  broke 
out,  Strafford,  thinking  the  family 
in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the 
Irilh,  fent  for  his  god-fon,  and  pla¬ 
ced  him  in  Yorkllrire,  where  he  was 
inllrurted  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  he  acquired  fo  perfectly,  as  to 
write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  faid  not  to  be  able  to 
retain  the  rules  of  grammar. 

When  the  R.orm  broke  out  upon 
Strafford,  his  houfc  was  no  longer  a 
Ihelter,  and  Dillon  was  fent  to  Caen, 
where  the  Proteftants  had  then  a 
univcrfity,  and  continued  his  (Indies 


under  Bochart.  The  (late  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  was  long  after  this 
time  fueh,  that  any  one  who  was  ab- 
fent  from  either  countr\',  had  very 
little  temptation  to  return  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Rofeommon,  when  he  left  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  amiifing  himfelf 
with  its  antiquities,  and  particularly 
with  medals,  in  which  he  obtained 
uncommon  (kill.  At  the  relloration 
he  came  to  England,  was  made  mailer 
of  the  horfe  to  the  Duchefs  of  York, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Courtenay.  He  now  employed 
himfelf  in  literary  proje£ls,  and  form¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  a  fociety,  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian  academics,  for  refining 
our  language  and  fixing  its  (landard, 
in  which  Dryden  alTilled  him.  But 
ail  plans  of  new  literary  inffitutions 
were  quickly  fuppreffed  by  the  con¬ 
tentious 
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tcntious  turbulence  of  King  James’s 
reign  ;  and  Rofeommon,  forefeeing 
foiue  violent  concufllun  of  the  (late 
was  at  hand,  purpofed  to  retire  to 
Rome.  His  departure  was  delayed 
by  the  gout ;  and  he  was  fo  impa¬ 
tient,  either  of  hindrance  or  of  pain, 
that  he  fubmitted  himfelf  to  a  French 
empiric,  who  is  faid  to  have  repelled 
the  difeafe  into  his  bowels.  At  the 
moment  in  wliich  he  expired,  he  ut- 
tcTed,  with  an  energy  of  voice  ex- 
preflive  of  the  moll  fervent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  verfion  of  the 
Dies  Irx : 

“  My  Goo,  my  Father,  anj  my  Frienii, 

“  Do  not  furlake  me  in  my  enj.’’ 

He  died  in  1684.  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  Wcllminiler-ab- 
bey. 

Of  Rofeommon,  as  a  poet,  Fenton 
has  given  this  chara£lcr  : — “  In  his 
writings  we  view  the  image  of  a  mind 
naturally  folid  and  ferious,  richly  fur- 
nilhed  and  adorned  with  all  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  learning,  unaffededly  dif> 
pofed  in  the  moll  regular  and  elegant 
order.  His  imagination  might  have 
been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his 
judgment  had  been  Itfs  fevere ;  but 
that  feverity,  delivered  ina  mafeuline, 
clear,  fuccincl  ftyle,  contributed  to 
his  eminence  in  the  didadlic  manner  ; 
fo  that  no  one  can  affirm,  with  juilice, 
that  he  was  equalled  by  any  of  our 
nation,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame 
time,  he  was  inferhrr  to  none.  In  fome 
other  kindsof  writing,his  geniusfeems 
to  have  wanted  fire.” 

But  a  higher  tellimony  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  is  left  us  ;  that  of-Dryden,  who 
acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  been 
dilTatisfied  with  his  own  powers,  till 
he  had  tried  whetlier  he  was  capable 
of  following  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Lord  Rofeommon,  in  his  excellent  Ef- 
fay  on  Tranflated  Verfe  ;  of  the  truth 
and  ufefuhiefs  of  which  his  reafon  was 
convinced,  and  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obferve  all  his  inftrudlions.  On 
which  Johnfon  remarks,  ”  That  Rof¬ 
eommon  dtferved  his  praifes,had  they 


been  bellowed  with  difeemment ;  not 
on  the  rules  themfelves,  but  on  the 
art  with  which  they  arc  introduced, 
and  the  decorations  with  which  they 
are  adorned  in  this  eflay.  Yet  furel/ 
the  judgment,  the  (kill  in  ciiticifm, 
for  which  Rofeommon  is  fo  juftly 
famed,  is  proved  by  the  rules  he 
has  given,  rather  than  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  conveyed. 

His  next  great  work  is  the  T ranf- 
lation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry.  Among 
his  fmallercompofitions,  the  Eclogue 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Diet  htt,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  tranllated.  Hispolitical  verfes 
are  fprightly,  and  when  publifhed  firit 
mull  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  his  writings  in  general,thc  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  feems  to  be  right  : 
he  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  ne¬ 
ver  labours  after  exquifite  beauties, 
and  feldom  falls  into  grofs  faults  :  his 
verfification  is  fmooth.but  rarely  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably 
exa£l.  He  improved  tafte,  but  did 
not  enlarge  knowledge  ;  and  may  be 
numbered  among  the  benefai^lors  to 
Engliih  literature. 

He  is  perhaps  the  only  corre£k 
writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  :  nor 
is  this  his  higheil  praife  ;  he  was  the 
only  moral  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rocheiler, 
was  born  in  1648,  in  Oxfordihire  ; 
and,  after  a  grammatical  education, 
entered  as  a  nobleman  in  Wadham 
college ;  where,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  he  fo  far  dillinguifhed  himfelf 
by  talents  and  learning,  that  he  was 
made  mafier  of  arts,  and  foon  after 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy.  On 
his  return, which  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  court ; 
and  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles,  that  he  appointed  him  one 
of  tUe  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber, 
and  comptroller  of  Wood  (lock  park. 
In  the  court  his  principles  were  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  his  manners  depraved  ; 
he  loll  all  fenfe  of  religious  rellraint : 
and,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  ad¬ 
mit 
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niit  tlie  authority  of  laws,  which  he 
was  rtfolved  not  to  obey,  flicltercd  his 
vices  under  infidelity.  Witli  an  avow¬ 
ed  contempt  of  all  order  and  decency, 
a  total  difregard  to  every  moral  tie, 
and  a  refolnte  denial  of  every  religi¬ 
ous  obligation,  he  bla/ed  out  his 
youth  and  health  in  voluptuoufnefs 
and  fenfuality  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  had  exhaufted  the  fund  of 
life,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  Hate  of 
weaknefs  and  decay,  which  terminat¬ 
ed  two  years  after  in  his  death. 

During  his  illnefs,  he  was  vifited  by 
Bidiop  llurnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open 
tlie  tenor  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
courfe  of  his  life  ;  and  from  whom  he 
received  fuch  conviction  of  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  moral  duty,  and  the 
truth  of  Chriilianity,  as  produced  a 
total  change  in  his  manners  and  fenti- 
inents.  His  end  was  exemplarily 
penitent. 

Lord  Rochefter  was  eminent  for  his 
wit ;  and,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that,  with  abilities  whieh  might  have 
adorned  the  age,  his  mufe  was  profti- 
tuted  to  licentioufiiefs,  and  few  of 
his  compofitions  remain  deferving  no- 
sice.  Among  thefe  may  be  ranked 
the  Imitation  of  Horace’s  Satire, 
Verfes  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lampoon 
on  Sir  Carr  Scroop,  the  Satire  a- 
gainft  Man,  and  Verfes  upon  No¬ 
thing.  Confidcred  as  a  poet,  he  has 
fprightlincfs  and  vigour  :  tokens  may 
every  where  be  traced  of  a  mind 
which  labour  might  have  carried  to 
excellence.  His  Imitation  of  Ho¬ 
race  on  Lucilius  is  peculiarly  elegant 
and  happy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  began  that  adaptation,  which  has 
fince  been  frequent,  of  ancient  poe¬ 
try  to  prefent  times ;  and  it  will  not 
be  eafy'  to  find  an  inllance  where  the 
paralit  lifm  is  better  preferved  than  in 
this.  The  verfificat.ion  is  fometimes 
carelefs,  but  the  whole  is  admirable. 

His  fongs  have  no  particular  cha- 
radler  ;  they  arc  commonly  fmooth 
and  eafy,  but  have  little  nature,  and 
little  Lntifneut. 


One  of  his  mod  vigorous  pieces  is 
his  Lampoon  on  Sir  Carr  Scroop, 
who  ptovoked  him  by  fome  reflec¬ 
tions  in  a  poem  called  the  Praise  of 
Satire  ;  though  it  mull  be  confclfed 
Rocheller  needed  little  provocation 
to  cxercife  his  wit  in  libels,  of  which 
he  declared  to  Bilhop  Burnet  (who 
was  remonftrating  with  him  on  the 
evil  of  defamation)  that  lies  were  ge¬ 
nerally  ornaments,  which  could  not 
be  fpared  without  fpoiling  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  compofition. 

The  llrongeil  effort  of  his  mufe  is 
his  Poem  upon  Nothing ;  wherein 
the  fertility  of  his  genius  and  the 
powers  of  his  mind  are  eminently 
difplayed.  But  he  is  not  the  firll 
who  chofe  this  barren  topic  to  exhi¬ 
bit  them.  Pafferat,  a  poet  in  France 
of  the  fixteentli  century,  has  written 
a  poem  in  Latin,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft  ;  but,  on  examining  their  me¬ 
rits,  the  preference  will  be  given  to 
Rochefter. 

VilHers,  Duke  of  Buck’ngham, 
was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  in 
verfe  and  profe,  and  alfo  of  fome  dra¬ 
matic  works  ;  the  moft  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  Rehearfal,  of  which 
Drydcn  is  the  objeft  of  the  fatire, 
under  the  name  of  Bays.  This  play 
was  received  with  wonderful  applaufe, 
and  dill  retains  poffcffion  of  the  thea¬ 
tre.  It  has  been  confidered  by  a 
confummate  critic  (Lord  Shaftef- 
bury)  as  the  firll  ftandard  of  ridicule, 
and  a  moft  perfedl  piece  of  the  kind. 
“  The  moft  fuccefsful  criticifm  (fays 
his  Lordlhip)  is  that  whieh  ap¬ 
proaches  neared  the  earlieft  Greek 
comedy.  The  highly-rated  burlefque 
poem  Hudibras,  on  the  fubjeil  of 
religious  controverfies,  and  that  juft- 
ly-admircd  piece  of  comic  wit,  the 
Rehearfal,  has  furnilhed  our  bed 
writers  in  religion  and  politics,  as 
well  as  in  learning  and  hellet  iett'es, 
with  the  molt  effedlual  means  of  cx- 
pofing  folly,  pedantry,  falfe  reafon- 
ing,  and  ill-writing.” 

Drydcn,  in  revenge  for  what  he 
calls 
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calls  this  “  unmerciful  expoling,”  fa-  loofc  principles  and  bad  morals  were 
tirifed  the  duke  under  the  name  of  owing  to  the  Duke. 


Zimri,  in  his  poem  of  Abfalom  and 
Ahitophel ;  and  the  portrait  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  being  allowed,  fays  Wood, 
by  all  who  ever  knew  the  duke,  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  life. 

’  Some  of  tkf  ir  chiefs  were  princes  of  the 
land ; 

In  the  firft  rank  of  thefe  did  Zimri  ftand  ; 
A  man  fo  various,  that  he  I'ecm’d  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome. 

Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong; 
Was  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long'; 

Bat  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving 
moon, 

A  chymitt,  fiddler,  ftatefman  and  buf¬ 
foon. 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming, 
drinking, 

BefiJes  ten  tlraufand  freaks  which  died 
in  thinking  1 

Railing  and  praifmg  were  his  ufual 
themes. 

And  both,  to  prove  his  judgment,  in  ex¬ 
tremes. 

In  fquandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar 
art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  defert ; 
He  laugh’d  himfelf  from  courts,  then 
fought  relief 

By  forming  parties — but  could  ne’er  be 
chief. 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  be¬ 
reft. 

He  left  not  fadlion,  but  by  that  was 
left  I”  jfbialom  and  AbifphtL 

But  as  it  would  be  unjuft  to  take 
his  charadter  only  from  a  fatirift 
whom  he  had  offended,  we  will  fub- 
join  it  as  drawn  by  Burnet. — “  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  bred  about 
the  King,  and,  being  himfelf  funk 
into  all  the  vices  of  the  age,  endea¬ 
voured  to  corrupt  him  ;  in  which  he 
was  too  fuccc'.sful,  finding  him'enough 
inclined  to  rcc-  ivc  ill  impreffions ; 
and,  to  complete  the  matter,  under 
pre'  ence  of  inftrudliug  him  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  Hobbes  was  brought,  and  he 
laid  before  him  his  fehemes,  both 
with  relation  to  religion  and  politics  ; 
fo  that  the  main  blame  of  Charles’ 


“  He  had  no  fort  of  literature,  no 
ftcadinefs  of  condudf  ;  he  could  keep 
no  fecret,  nor  execute  any  defign 
without  fpoiling  it ;  he  could  never 
fix  his  mind,  or  govern  his  eftate, 
though  then  the  greateft  in  England. 
He  had  no  principles  of  religion,  vir¬ 
tue,  or  friendfliip.  He  had  great 
wit,  and  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  the 
King  for  many  years,  that  he  was 
preferred  by  the  royal  favour  to  tlie 
litft  poftsand  offices  of  the  kingdom; 
but  he  fpoke  of  him  to  all  perfons 
with  contempt,  which  at  length 
drew  a  lading  difgrace  upon  Irimfclf, 
and  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  for¬ 
tune  and  reputation.  He  became 
contemptible,  poor,  fickly,  funk  in 
his  parts  as  well  as  in  all  other  re- 
fpc£ls,  fo  that  his  converfation  was 
as  much  avoided  as  it  liad  ever  been 
courted.” — Yet  his  addrefs  muft  have 
been  extraordinary  ;  for,  after  having 
attended  Prince  Charles  to  Scotland, 
been  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cefter,  where,  being  left  to  himfelf, 
he  efcaped  beyond  fea,  he  ftole  over 
to  England,  made  his  court  to  Lady 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
and,  by  marrying  her,  obtained  moll 
of  his  eftate.  Great  mull  have  been 
the  powers  of  that  man  who  equally 
could  plcafe  the  puritanic  Fairfax, 
and  the  difiblute  Charles !  To  the 
one  he  could  only  be  acceptable  by 
an  appearance  of  the  deepeft  fandtity, 
and  to  the  other  by  open  profanc- 
nefs  and  glaring  immorality'.  The 
noble  employment  of  Buckingham  at 
court  was  to  mimic  and  ridicule  ;  fur 
which  it  muft  be  acknowledged  he 
poflefled  firft  rate  talents;  and  fuc- 
ceeded  no  lefs  in  imitating  Charles 
than  Clarendon.  But  whatever  dif* 
tindlion  he  obtained,  by  flattering  the 
humours  or  adminiftering  to  the  paf-, 
fions  of  the  king,  he  afterward  loft, 
by  entering  into  feditious  correfpon- 
dences,  and  fomenting  difturbances 
iu  the  nation.  He  died  April  1687, 
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l^avin; 
caJ  ot  the 
deferibed  in 

*•  In  the  \vo«(t  inn's  *  worit  rouin,  with 
mat  half  hun^, 

The  floors  of  pldfler,  and  the  walls  of 
dun^j. 

On  once  a  ilock-beJ,  but  repair’d  with 
Itraw, 

With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to 
oraw. 

The  Geor>;e  and  garter  dangling  from 
tiiat  bed 

■Where  tawdry  yellow  (trove  with  dirty 
red. 

Great  Vi.liers  lies.  Alas  1  how  chang’d 
from  him. 

That  lite  of  plcafure,  and  that  i'uul  of 
whim  1 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  Ciivedon’s  proud  al¬ 
cove, 

T'.;e  bower  of  wanton  Shrewfbury  and 
love. 

Or  jtilt  as  jray  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  niiinii  'iv’d  liaieiniea  and  their  merry 
king. 

■N'o  w  it  to  li.ifter,  ’relt  of  all  his  florc  ; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at  which  he  valued 
mole : 

There,  victor  of  h.s  health,  of  fortune, 
frictios. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  ufelels  thoufands 
ends 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet, 
was  born  in  1637.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  Italy,  and  returned  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  reftoration.  He  foon  be¬ 
came  a  favourite  of  Charles,  and  eii 
tered  into  thole  extravagant  frolics 
and  licentious  pleaiures  common  to 
the  young  men  of  rank  in  that  time, 
who  afpired  to  bo  wdts. 

“  The  fire  of  his  yeiutli  (fays  Prior, 
in  liis  charafler  of  him)  led  him  to 
fome  exceflTes  ;  but  they  were  always 
fet  right  the  next  day,  with  great  hu¬ 
manity  and  ample  retribution.  So 
much  fweetnefs  accompanied  what  he 
faid,  and  fo  much  generofity  what  he 
did,  that  people  were  always  ptepof- 
fclfed  in  his  favour.” 

Indeed  he  appears  to  have  had 


much  better  principles  tlian  his  com¬ 
panions  :  he  was  exaiEf  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts,  a  ftricl  obferver  of 
his  wrord,  inviolable  in  his  frieudlhips, 
and  unbounded  in  his  charities.  ‘  This 
extraordinary  youth  (continues  the 
poet)  was  accompanied  with  fo  true 
a  judgment  in  all  parts  of  fine  learn¬ 
ing,  that  whatever  fubje^l  was  before 
him,  he  difeourfed  upon  it  as  if  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  ftudy  had  been 
applied  that  way.  The  moll  emi¬ 
nent  mafters  appealed  to  his  deter¬ 
mination.  Waller  confulted  him  in 
verfc,  and  Spratt  in  his  profe.  Dry- 
den,  in  tiie  character  of  Eugenius, 
abides  by  his  dccifion  as  to  tiie  laws 
of  dramatic  poetry.  Butler  owed  it 
to  liim  that  the  court  tailed  Hudi- 
bras  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckiiigliam 
deferred  to  publiih  his  Rehearfal  till 
he  was  fure  (as  lie  expreffed  it)  that 
Dorfet  would  nut  rcheaife  upon  him 
again. 

“  As  the  judgment  he  made  of  the 
writing  of  others  could  not  be  refuted, 
fotlic  manner  in  wliicli  he  wrote  liim- 
felf  w’ill  hardly  be  equalled.  His  a- 
bundaiit  wit,  the  brightnefs  of  his 
patts,  dilUnguiftied  liim  in  an  age  of 
great  politenefs,  and  at  a  court  crowd¬ 
ed  witli  men  of  talents.  Every  one 
of  his  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  in- 
trinfically  and  folidiy  valuable;  fuch 
as,  wrought  thinner,  would  (bine 
through  a  whole  book  of  any  other 
author.  His  thought  is  always  new, 
and  the  exprefiion  of  it  fo  peculiarly 
happy,  that  it  is  as  natural  as  inimi¬ 
table.  His  love  verfes  have  delicacy 
and  llrcngth  ;  they  convey  the  wit  of 
Petronius  in  the  foftnefsof  T.bullus  ; 
Ills  fatiie  indeed  is  feverely  pointed, 
and  in  it  he  appears  what  lord  Ro- 
chefter  fays  Ire  was, 

‘  The  beft  good  man  with  the  worft-na- 
tured  mul'e.’ 

‘  Yet  even  here  the  characler  may 
be  applied  to  him  whicli  Perfeus 
gives 


*  It  was  reported  that  the  du’ice  died  in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkflrire  ;  but  this  ’.s 
not  fjily  afctrlained.  That  he  died  poor  and  miltrable  adnols  no  doubt. 


liiitory  cf  Knowledge,  In  the  reign  cf  Charles  It. 


memorable  example  of  the 
wicked,  whiclt  Pope  has 
li.irJ  epiftlc. 
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gives  of  the  fit  ft  writer  of  the  kind 
iliat  ever  lived — 

“Omne  v?fer  vitium  ridcnti  FUccus  a- 
inici, 

Tangit,  et  admilTus  circum  pnecordia 
ludit.” 

Thus  far  Prior. — A  more  fcver.e 
critic  of  our  own  times  mentions  liim 
as  a  man  whofe  elegance  and  judg¬ 
ment  were  univerfidly  confelfed,  and 
whofe  bounty  to  the  learned  and  the 
witty  was  generally  known.  And  if 
fuch  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  his  works  were  praif- 
ed.  Dryden,  whom  he  diilinguifhed 
by  his  beneficence,  (and  w!io  lavifhed 
his  blandiftimcnts  on  thofe  who  are 
known  not  to  have  deferved  them)  in 


undertaking  to  produce  authors  of 
our  own  country  I'upcrior  to  thole  ol 
antiquity,  lay’,  ‘  / ivohH  instanceyour 
j.'/rjtl'tp  in  ju:iiY,  anJ  Shjkishiurc  m 
t!  a^eJy. 

Would  it  be  imagined,  that  of  this 
rival  to  antiquity,  ail  the  fatires  were 
little  perfonal  invecdives,  and  his  long- 
eft  comjMjfition  a  fong  of  eleven  ftaii- 
zas  ?  The  blame,  however,  of  this  ex- 
aggerated  praile  tallsonthe  cneomiall, 
not  upon  the  author  ;  whofe  perforin- 
anees  are,  what  tliey  prolefs  to  be, 
the  effufions  of  a  man  of  wit — gay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verfes  to 
Howard  (liow  gr*.at  fertility  of  mind, 
and  his  Dorinda  has  been  imitated  by 
Pope. 


ESSAY  ON  HUMOUR. 

Bj  Fenry  Fielding,  Esq. — r.ot  printed  in  Lis  tVorks. 

Non  hcfcc  jocofae  conveniunt  Line.  IIor. 

Sueh  matters  are  beyond  a  jell. 

IF  any  perfon  ftiould  have  the  affur-  of  my  country  when  I  fity  it)  very 
ance  to  exhibit  a  fet  of  Briftol  narrowlyefcapedfromthejawsofob- 
ftones  to  the  public  as  real  diamonds  ;  livion  ;  and,  inftead  of  Ihining  f.ir 
or  if  another  (liould  call  himfelf  a  ever  with  thofe  great  ligitts  of  anti¬ 
china-man,  and  deliver  to  his  cuilo-  quity,  in  whofe  confteilation  he  isnow 
mers  fome  of  the  vileft  earthen-ware,  admitted,  was  like  to  have  been  bun¬ 
as  the  real  prudu^ion  of  China  or  died  up  with  thofe  Ephemeran  infect 
Drcfden,  the  confequence  in  both  authors,  of  whom  every  day  almoii 
cafes  is  certain.  '1  he  impofition  fees  both  the  birth  and  the  funeral, 
would  be  too  grofs  to  deceive  a  lingle  Now  may  we  not  hence  conclude, 
individual,  and  the  undertakers  would  that  in  the  (hllinction  of  diamonds, 
immediately  become  the  objects  of  chma,  and  Inch  like,  from  tlicir  coiin- 
univerfal  ridicule  and  contempt.  terfeits,  there  are  fome  certain  well- 

Again,  ftiould  any  man,  pretend-  known  critcrions  to  form  and  direft 
ing  to  be  a  connoifteur,  go  about  the  l  ur  judgment ;  and  that  in  matters 
town  and  ahufe  the  fined  jewels  as  of  invention  and  learning,  cither  there 
mere  counterfeits,  would  nut  fucli  a  are  no  rules  to  guide  our  opinion,  or 
perfon  prefently  gain  the  reputation  that  fuch  rules  are  bat  weakly  efta- 
of  a  madman,  and  foon  be  aftiamed  of  blillied,  and  that  we  are  ia  general 
(bowing  his  ridiculous  face  in  pub-  very  ignorant  of  them, 
lie  ?  1  lence  tniift  arife  thofe  different  no- 

This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  with  tioiis,  which  we  fo  often  find  among 
the  dealers  in  letters.  The  ttueft  men,  of  the  fane  author,  and  the 
brilliants  often  lie  overlooked  and  ne-  fame  work  ;  and  wliich  Horace  aile- 
glefled  on  the  bookfellcrs’  (helves,  gorically  points  when  he  fays, 
while  the  mod  impudent  counterfeits  'i’.-es  mihi  Conviva;  prope  dift'entire  vi- 
are  received,  admired,  and  encou-  ilentur,  &.e. 

raged.  Milton  hitnfclf  (I  am  aftiamed  Thus  in  one  company  it  is  very  com- 
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nion  to  hear  the  fame  book  extolled  laughter,  which  he  heard  for  applaiife, 
to  tlie  flcies,  with  the  epithets  of  fine,  went  up  to  Mr  Wilks,  and,  with  an 
excellent,  inimitable,  and  fo  forth  ;  air  of  triumph,  faid,  ‘  Deel  o’  nir 
which  in  another  is  viliiied  and  run  faul.  Sir,  tliey  begin  to  take  the  hu~ 
down  as  the  lowelt,  dullett,  and  fad-  mour  at  lad  !* 

deft  fluff  that  ever  was  writ.  Whether  the  audience  or  the  poet 

Of  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  erred  moll  on  this  occafion,  I  fhall 
none  on  which  this  variety  of  opini-  not  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  is 
ons  is  fo  common  as  in  thofe  of  hu-  no  unufual  thing  in  the  former,  to 
tnour,  as  perhaps  there  is  no  word  in  make  very  grofs  miflakes  in  this  mat- 
our  language  of  which  mjen  have  in  ter.  as  great  indeed  as  the  late  learn- 
gencral  fo  vague  and  indeterminate  an  ed  Bernard  Liutott,  the  bookfeller, 
idea.  To  fpeak  very  plainly,  I  am  who,  having  purchafedthe  copy  of  a 
apt  to  queflion  whether  the  greater  tragedy,  called  Phxdra  and  Hypoli- 
part  of  mankind  have  any  idea  at  all  tus,  lamented  that  the  author  had  not 
in  their  heads,  when  this  word  drops  put  a  little  more  humour  in  it ;  for 
(perhaps  accidentally)  from  their  that,  he  faid,  was  the  only  thing  it 
tongue.  wanted. 

1  remember  a  gentleman  who  ufed  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  fo  unfet- 
to  have  this  word  very  frequently  in  tied  and  uncertain,  as  our  notion  of 
his  mouth,  and  bellowed  it  with  great  humour  in  general.  The  moft  corn- 
liberality  on  moll  of  his  acquaintance,  mon  opinion  is,  that  whatever  diverts 
1  was  iomelimcs  inclined  to  wonder  or  makes  you  laugh,  is  humour :  and 
at  his  talle,  till  I  happened  to  be  on  in  proportion  as  men  are  more  or  lefs 
board  a  lliip  with  him,  when  he  rapt  rifible  in  their  nature,  they  are  more 
out  a  great  oath,  and  fwore  that  the  or  lefs  liberal  in  this  appellation.  A 
flrip  had  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  it.  merry  fellow  or  a  pleafant  compani- 
1  was  now'  fatisfied  that  with  my  friend  on,  as  he  is  called  (and,  by  the  bye,  I 
this  word  had  no  meaning  at  all.  have  known  many  a  dull  dog  called 
What  can  we  foinetimcs  conceive  fo)  never  fails  to  obtain  the  charac- 
of  an  audience  at  a  playhoufe,  where  ter  of  a  man  of  humour,  among  his 
I  have  heard  the  dullell  chit  chat  be-  acquaintance  and  admirers.  The  qua- 
tween  gentlemen  and  ladies  called  lifications  of  thefe  gentlemep,  are  a 
humour,  and  applauded  as  fuch  !  On  facetious  countenance,  a  fagacious 
the  other  fide,  Albumazar  (a  comedy  leer,  and  fomewhat  of  drollery  in  the 
revived  by  Garrick)  was  but  coldly  voice ;  and  their  performances  arc 
received,  and  the  little  French  lawyer  ufually  a  merry  catch,  or  a  lo*g  tlory, 
ot  Fletcher  was  hiffed  ofl  the  tlage.  with  a  fting  of  the  fame  kind  in  the 
And  here  I  cannot  omit  a  pleafant  tail, 
fadt,  to  which  I  was  myfelf  a  witnefs.  I  forbear  to  mention  here  the  vail 
A  certain  comic  author  produced  a  variety  of  handy  or  prafticaljefts,  as 
piece  on  Drury- lane  ftage,  called  the  I  have  feen  them  touched  clfewhere, 
Higi  lar.d  Fair,  in  w  hich  he  intended  all  which  are  reputed  to  be  humour 
to  difplay  the  comical  humours  of  the  by  the  vulgar.  Such  arc  tweaks  by 
Highlanders* ;  the  audience,  who  had  the  nofe,  kicks  on  the  breech,  pulling 
tor  three  nights  together  fat  ilaring  away  your  chair,  fnatching  off  your 
at  each  other,  fcarce  knowing  w  hat  to  wig,  with  many  others, 
make  of  their  entertainment,  on  the  But  there  is  another  kind  ofhu- 
fourth,  joined  in  a  unanimous  explod-  mour,  on  which  I  do  not  remember 
ing  laugh.  This  they  had  continued  to  have  feen  any  remarks.  This  is 
through  an  a6l,  when  the  author,  that  tragical  humour,  which  was  per- 
V.  ho  unhappily  millook  the  peals  of  haps  intended  by  the  learned  bo*k- 

*  Written  by  Jofeph  Mitchell,  Efq. - Editor. 
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fcllcr  above-mentioned ;  and  which, 
though  it  may  tend  to  raife  laughter 
in  foinc,  may  how'uver  be  faid  to  have 
Its  foundation  in  tears. 

As  the  fpecics  of  pradfical  hu¬ 
mour,  juit  bciore  fpoken  of,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  doing  little  jocofe  mifehiefs 
to  others,  this  tragical  humour  con- 
fills  in  afflicting  men  with  the  greateft 
and  molt  ferious  evils  ;  in  a  word,  in 
mining,  deitroying,  and  tormenting 
mankind. 

Hiltwries  abound  with  examples  of 
men,  who  have  very  eminently  pof- 
fcfTed  this  kind  of  humour.  There 
has  fcarce  exilled  indeed  a  fingle  ty¬ 
rant  or  conqueror  upon  earth,  who, 
though  otherwife  perhaps  extremely 
dull,  was  not  a  great  mailer  this  way. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  much  gift¬ 
ed  with  this  quality,  of  which  we 
have  many  indances  in  the  accounts 
of  liis  Aliatic  expedition.  His  burn¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Perfepolis  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  a  performance  of  mod  exqui- 
lite  humour. 

What  were  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  of  Nero  and  Domitian, 
of  Commodus,  Caracalla,  Helioga* 
balus,  and  ail  thofe  imperial  bucks  or 
bloods  of  Rome,  but  great  tragical 
farces,  in  which  one  half  of  mankind 
was  with  much  humour  put  to  death 
and  tortures,  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
other  half. 

But  of  all  the  performances  of  this 
kind  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  am 
mod  pleafed  with  the  common  dory 
of  Phalaris  and  Perillas.  The  latter 
of  thefe  being  defirous  of  recom¬ 
mending  himftlf  to  the  favour  of  the 
former,  who  was  a  great  tyrant,  and 
confequently  a  great  lover  of  the  tra¬ 
gical  humour,  acquainted  his  mader 
Phularls,  that  he  had,  with  much 
invention  and  hard  labour,  contrived 
an  entertainment  for  him,  which 
would  produce  the  highed  fport  and 
padime.  It  was  thus  to  be  perform- 

Fjd,  Mag.  Dec.  1801. 


cd ;  the  artid  had  made  the  brazen 
image  of  a  bull,  into  the  belly  of 
which  a  human  creature  was  to  be 
conveyed.  The  bull  vva<  then  to  be 
heated  till  it  was  red  hot,  by  means 
of  which  the  perfon  inclofed  within, 
fuffering  the  mod  intolerable  tor¬ 
ments,  would  bellow  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  found  would  very  nearly 
imitate,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  prefent 
faihionable  tade,  would  admirably. 
mimic,  the  roaring  of  a  bull. 

Phalaris  highly  approved  the  pro- 
jeft ;  but  being  himfelf  a  man  of 
great  humour,  he  was  willing  to  add 
lomewhat  of  his  own  to  the  juke. 
He  therefore  chofe  Perillas,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  for  the  perfon  on  whom  the 
experiment  was  tird  to  be  tried,  and 
accordingly  Ihut  him  up  and  roaded 
him  in  his  own  bull. 

From  this,  I  fuppufe,  that  plea- 
fant  humour  called  roifiing  was  de¬ 
rived,  for  fo  not  only  the  term,  but 
the  thing  feems  to  imitate  ;  this  di¬ 
verting  entertainment  confiding  in 
giving  all  the  torments  poflible  to 
the  objeef,  and  may  indeed  be  called 
reading  him  alive. 

Hence  likewife  the  pleafant  paf- 
time  of  roading  men’s  charaAers, 
may  poffibly  take  its  original.  Hence 
all  that  torrent  of  humour,  which 
flows  fo  plentifully  in  libels  of  all 
kinds,  in  which  names  that  we  ought 
to  tremble  to ’think  of,  and  others 
which  highly  deferve  our  reverence 
and  honour,  are  pointed  out  as  the 
marks  of  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and, 
to  life  the  common  expreflion,  roaft- 
ed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

To  conclude,  as  Tully  long  ago 
faid,  that  there  was  no  abfurdity, 
which  fome  of  the  fophids  had  not 
maintained  to  be  true  philofophy ;  fo 
there  is  no  nonefenfe  whatever,  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  dadicd  with  ak  ife  and  feur- 
rility,  which  will  not  pafs  with  many 
for  true  humour. 
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"IT  is  extremely  inteiefting,  to  hear  winter  by  the  break  of  day  ;  in  fum- 
the  accounts  given  by  old  people  mer  the  fine  mornings  and  the  fcarcely 
of  the  fudden  alteration  that  has  tak-  fetting  fun  draw  many  a  lazy  citizen 
en  place  in  the  llyle  and  manner  of  from  hit  bed  at  an  eatly  hour,  and 
living  among  the  middle  ranks. —  the  fmoke  is  rifing  from  the  chimnies, 
r>ut  thofe  days  are  paft  ;  the  good  whereas,  in  winter,  at  the  fame  time; 
golden  times,  when  the  prime  minifter  all  arc  ftill  buried  in  profound  repofe. 
of  the  Ruffian  empire  dwelt  in  a  fmall  When  the  breakfaft  and  the  affairs  of 
wooden  houfe,  which,  at  prefent,  is  the  toilette  are  over,  the  forenoon  be- 
tenanted  by  a  merchant,  as  his  rural  gins,  the  time  ufiially  devoted  to  bu> 
cot !  when  a  placeman  thought  him-  linefs.  All  tranfa£tions  of  this  na- 
felf  happy  if  his  falary  amounted  to  ture  mufl  be  done  in  the  fpace  between 
five  hundred  roubles,  and  when  this  that  and  dinner :  the  tumult  of  the 
was  quite  fufficient  for  maintaining  a  ftreets  and  the  flillnefs  of  the*  houfe 
family!  when  the  richell  banker  aie  never  greater  than  during  thefe 
drove  to  ’change  in  his  one  hoi fe  ca-  hours.  While  the  male  part  of  the 
briole,  and  our  ladies  paid  their  vifits  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  their  af- 
on  foot !  No  where,  perhaps,  has  fairs,  and  the  wives  of  the  citizens 
luxury  kept  fo  equal  a  pace  with  re-  are  looking  after  houfehold  concerns 
finement  of  manners;  never  did  a  and  preparing  for  the  table,  the  high- 
people  fo  rapidly  pafs  on  from  the  er  claffes  of  ladies  are  lolling  in  their 
utmoft  fimplicity  to  the  higheft  pitch  carriages  through  the  ftreets,  to  the 
of  polifhed  life.  confe£lioners  and  milliners,  or  to 

Enjoyment  is  the  grand  concern,  make  their  morning  vifits.  The  fop, 
the  main  objeA  of  all  a6tis*ity,  the  that  heteroclite  being,  not  excluded 
great  fpur  to  competition,  the  pivot  from  either  fex,  and  belonging  to 
on  which  our  daily,  courfe  of  life  none,  promenades  in  the  mean  time 
turns  round.  One  part  of  the  pub-  through  the  book-iliops  and  ware- 
lie,  indeed,  mud  work,  that  they  houfes  for  all  forts  of  goods,  to  pick 
may  enjoy  ;  but  likewife  a  very  great  up  new-fa(liioned  toys  and  fentiments 
proportion  enjoy  without  working,  for  the  company  of  the  day.  In  fum- 
Even  the  labouring  Peterfburger  mer  the  quays  and  the  public  gardens 
would  be  dartled  if  he  could  compare  of  general  refort  for  people  of  the 
bis  day’s  work  with  the  burden  that  higher  ftations. 

in  other  countries  bows  the  backs  of  Amid  thefe  various  occupations  the 
the  labouring  part  of  the  communi*  hour  of  noon  comes  on  ;  and  then 
ty.  every  aim  and  every  interell  is  ab- 

The  day  begins  with  the  polite  forbed  in  the  cofmopolitical  fenti- 
world  at  different  periods.  It  is  ftill  ment,  of  feafting  and  being  feafted. 
early,  fays  the  merchant,  ftretching  Now  the  numerous  tribe  of  dineurs 
himfelf  on  his  downy  couch  at  nine  en  vide  are  all  in  motion,  and  the 
or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon ;  where-  company-rooms  fill  apace.  In  moil 
as  the  dang’ .  •  at  court,  or  the  client,  houfes  it  is  the  cuftom  to  fit  down 
has  been  waiting  ever  fince  fix  in  the  to  dinner  at  about  two  o’clock  ;  fome 
guaid-room  of  the  palace,  or  the  merchants  dine  before  ’change,  but 
anti-chamber  of  his  patron.  The  the  generality  after  ;  that  is,  between 
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take  their  principal  meal  abdut  five) 
io  that  a  man  might  very  commodi- 
oufly  dine  at  three  feveral  houfes  in 
one  day.  The  length  of  the  meal  is 
naturally  regulated  by  the  number  of 
courfes,  the  fertility  of  the  converfa- 
tion,  and  oecafional  ufage  ;  it  feldom 
terminates,  however,  under  three  or 
four  hours,  as  the  converfation  is 
continued  for  fome  time  over  the  cof¬ 
fee.  The  afternoon,  or,  which  is 
here  the  fame  thing,  the  evening,  is 
feldom,  except  on  urgent  occafions, 
de\’oted  to  bufinefs.  Where  the  com¬ 
pany  Hays,  the  card-tables  are  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out,  at  which  they  arc  en 
gaged  till  the  late  fupper.  It  is  cuf- 
tomary,  however,  for  the  dinner- 
guefts  to  depart  immediately  after 
riting  from  the  table,  and  afterwards 
a  frelh  company  comes  into  tea  and 
fupper.  During  thefe  hours,  at  Icaft, 

I  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people,  above 
the  loweft  vulgar,  are  employed  at 
cards.  About  midnight,  or,  in  fa- 
I  milies  where  greater  regularity  pre- 
■  vails,  at  ten  o’clock  fupper  is  ferved 
up,  confiding  of  fuch  a  profufion  of 
difhea  as  would  fufRciently  compen- 
fate  for  having  gone  without  a  din¬ 
ner.  The  indant  that  fupper  is  over, 
is  the  flgnal  for  the  company  to 
break  up.  About  this  time  the  car¬ 
riages  are  heard  rolling  through  the 
dreets,  didurbing  the  profound  fi- 
Icnce,  in  which,  particularly  in  the 
dark  evenings  of  winter,  the  town 
had  been  for  fome  hours  buried. 

Much  having  been  already  faid  in 
this  book  concerning  the  kofpitality 
that  here  prevails ;  it  will  be  proper 
now  to  add  fomewhat  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  pradifed,  and  the  fource 
whence  it  originates.  It  may  be 
boldly  affirmed,  that  this  noble  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  days  of  yore  is  not  carried 
to  fuch  an  unlimited  extent  in  any 
capital  of  Europe  as  here  :  an  afler- 
tion  to  which  the  concurrent  voices 
of  all  travellers,  who  have  daid  here 
a  longer  or  a  (horter  time,  bear  grate¬ 
ful  tedimony.  The  origin  of  this 


beneficent  cudom  is,  doubtlefs,  na* 
tional  ;  but  the  Peterfburgers  hav® 
emancipated  themfelves  from  fo  ma* 
ny  of  their  native  cudoms  and  ufages> 
that  we  may  reafonably  admit  fome 
dronger  motive  than  a  reverence  for 
antiquity  for  their  having  retained 
fo  expenfive  a  national  virtue,  ’fhis 
motive  is  no  other  than  the  difpufi- 
tion  to  focicty  which  prevails  in  ave- 
ry  Peteriburger,  almod  without  ex¬ 
ception  ;  a  charadcridic  which  like- 
wile  redounds  very  much  to  their 
honour,  it  being  frequently  the  fourcc 
of  humane  fentiments  aud  generous 
aflions.  It  would,  however,  be  re¬ 
quiring  too  much,  that  this  motive 
Ihould  fubfid  in  all  its  purity,  in  the 
great  multitude  as  well  as  in  the  po¬ 
liter,  and  more  refined  part  of  the 
community.  Emptinefs  of  head  and 
heart,  unacquainted  with  filcnt  men¬ 
tal  recreations,  third  of  amufement, 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  and  being  feen, 
the  defire  of  forming  connexions, 
the  propenfity  to  play,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  views  of  various  kinds, 
here,  as  in  other  places,  impel  man¬ 
kind  together,  becaufe  in  all  places 
human  nature  is  the  fame.  Strong 
and  cogent,  however,  as  the  call  to 
fociability  may  be,  without  the  means 
of  correfponding  with  it,  the  internal 
impulfe  and  the  outward  conduX 
would  operate  in  vain  to  its  advan- 
tage.  An  affluence  generally  diifufed, 
at  lead,  among  mod  of  the  cladeS, 
facilitates  to  the  Peterlburgers  the 
ultimate  aim  of  , their  exidence  and 
exertions,  focial  enjoyment.  Without 
this  fortunate  circumdance,  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  fociability  would  be  like  an  in¬ 
animate  beauty,  whofe  charms  might 
excite  admiration  without  infpiring 
fenfibility  and  participation.  Favour¬ 
ed  as  we  are,  die  is  elevated  to  a  dei¬ 
ty,  on  whofe  altar  every  one  facrifices, 
and  who,  in  return,  with  a  liberal 
hand,  imparts  enjoyment  to  every 
mortal.  The  rich  and  poor  have 
equal  ihares ;  the  former  give,  the 
latter  receive,  and  all  enjoy. 

Sociability 
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Sociability  is  here  of  a  quite  dif-  foims  Him,  at  the  end  of  the  firil  vi- 
ferer.t  characltr  from  that  of  the  fit,  of  liis  day  for  receiving  company'. 


other  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  if  he  has  one,  or  prefles  him  to  frt- 
manners  and  ufages  whereof  we  are  un-  quent  his  houfe  as  often  as  he  lhall 


acquainted.  It  infinuates  itlcli  not 
merely  among  friends  and  intimate 


hud  it  convenient.  A  young  man 
pofieflingany  tolerable  talents  for  fo- 


acquaintances,  as  in  England,  where  ciety  at  Pctcrilnirg,  is  entirely  re. 
there  is  properly  no  general  fociabili-  lieved  from  the  trouble  of  houlc- 
ty  at  all,  though  friendfliip  feems  to  keeping  ;  when  once  he  is  acquaint- 
befar  more  common.  It  is  not  mere-  cd  with  fix  or  eight  gooil  families, 
ly  confined  to  converfation,  as  in  he  may  every  day  eat  and  drink  with 
Germany,  where  it  is  the  cutloin  to  his  friends  in  very  a gteoable  compa- 
part  about  dinner-time,  with  fatiated  ny.  This  manner  of  life,  which  is 
minds  and  hungry  ftomachs,  or  where  extiemtly  common  with  fiiigle  men 
a  whole  company  meets  for  taking  a  of  all  ranks,  has  nothing  difreputable 
cup  of  coffee.  Our  fociabiliiy  con-  in  it.  'The  expence  in  clothes  that 
lilts  in  the  focial  enjoyment  of  ail  the  renders  it  iiecefTary,  and  the  play  in 
comforts  of  life.  A  man  referves  no-  which  it  involves  them,  counteiba- 
thing  but  his  bufinefs  and  his  cares  lance  to  the  purfe  any  advantage  that 
to  hiinfelf  and  his  confidents  ;  all  the  this  parafitical  life  may  occafion.  'Fo 
reil  is  common  property,  which  this  mult  be  added  the  want  of  com- 
leems  to  belong  Icfs  to  the  principal  pany,  which  the  generality  of  Peterl- 
than  to  his  companions.  Not  only  burgers  fo  fenfibly  feel.  If  all  fingle 
fume  of  thofe  vacant  hours  which  men  were  to  keep  their  own  kitchens, 
a  man  would  olherwife  pafs  between  or  to  dine  at  the  taverns,  the  majori- 
ileeping  and  waking ;  not  fume  few  ty  of  the  good  lunifcs  would  be  de- 
.particular  holidays  on  wliich  avarice  ferted  and  empty.  No  fituatiun 
decorates  herfelt  with  the  mantle  of  could  be  more  dreadful  for  our  cle- 
decent  profulion  ;  not  the  remains  of  gant  circles  than  folitude. 
felfilh  epicurifm,  are  here  the  offer-  Whatever  eafe  and  hofpitality  pre- 
ings  made  to  focial  enjoyment  ;  no,  vail  in  regard  to  the  above-mention- 
every  moment  of  exemption  from  ed  clafs  of  people,  yet  they  iite  un- 
bufinefs  and  care,  every  feitive  day,  der  great  limitations  among  family 
and  every  dainty  morlel,  are  devoted  acquaintances  and  mairied  perfons. 
to  liberal  participation.  Evei’y  houfe  having  its  peculiar  cir- 

The  particular  time  when  the  afflu-  cle  meeting  at  it,  but  few  families 
ent  Peterfburger  willies  moll  to  be  have  time  or  neceffily  for  going  in 
incited  is  exactly  that,  which  in  Ger-  quell  of  company  abroad.  The  dif- 
many,  for  inllance,  is  moll  feduluuf-  ference  in  the  way  of  living  and  ex- 
ly  avoided,  dinner  time  and  fupper-  peaces  raifes,  as  it  were,  a  party-wall, 
time.  Every  man  here  is  then  eafy  which  frequently  feparates  perfons 
in  mind  and  open  of  heart,  freed  who  have  long  been  living  in  the 
from  all  bufinefs  and  difpofed  to  con-  moll  intimate  familiarity.  Many,  who, 
verfation.  Whoever  has  been  once  while  bachelors  were  daily  gnells  in 
introduced  to  a  family,  has  ever  after  great  and  opulent  families,  find  them- 
frec  accefs,  if  he  be  found  agreeable,  lelves  obliged,  on  manying,  to  drop 
This  is  ulually  determined  at  the  tirll  thefe  acquaintances,  from  nut  being 
.vifit ;  for  if,  at  taking  leave,  no  fur-  able  to  keep  pace  in  expence  with 
ther  iiivifition  enfucs,  it  is  then  ad-  them.  'I’helc  little  particulars  may 
vifable  not  to  think  of  cultivating  feem  trifling  in  the  relation,  but 
that  acquaintance.  If  the  guefl  be  they  have  a  marked  influence  un  the 
recable  to  the  hull,  the  latter  in-  llylc  offocicty,  giving  it  a  characler- 

illk 
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iftic  (lamp  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  pany  as  much  of  their  due  as  they 
major  paic  of  all  circles  naturally  puihbly  can.  Thefe  engaginjr  ci,. 
coiilift  of  men,  as  unmarried  ladies  dcavuurs  to  be  to  others  wiiai  they 
never  viCt,  and  the  married  company  could  widr  them  to  be,  fnioothcn  the 
cxpec\  villts  at  home :  tlie  millrefs  of  ordinary  character  in  proportion  as 
tile  houie  is  frequently  the  only  lady  they  render  that  of  the  individual 
at  a  table  of  ten  or  twenty  perfons.  more  prominent  ;  but  it  would  be 
Tliis  great  fuperiority  in  numbers  oc-  diihcult  to  point  out  the  method  of 
cafions  the  converiation  to  take  a  making,  in  a  numerous  and  mixed 
graver  turn  in  me*ll  companies.  Po-  company  ;  the  focial  manners  harmo- 
litics  and  hulinefs  being  the  grand  nize  with  llie  particular  humour  of 
fubje^s  of  all  table-talk,  the  ladies  each  individual.  The  faerilicc  that 
are  reduced  to  tlie  alternative  ot  ei-  tveiy  one  makes  to  focicty,  is  no  lefs 
iher  taking  part  in  this  difcouife,  or  voluntary  than  the  leiolution,  by 
of  being  totally  lileiit.  Tlie  little  at-  wliieh  the  duration  of  it  is  fixed. — 
lentiOns  that  the  men  vouchfafe  to  Iltie  no  intreaties,  no  prefiing  iuli- 
pay  the  ladies  in  other  countries,  are  citations  are  ufed  ;  whoever  is  agrec- 
liere  often  entirely  negUtbed  ;  the  na-  able  to  the  family,  goes  thither  as 
tural  confequence  of  which  is,  that  often  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  with- 
tbe  ladies,  wherever  they  are  not  ab-  out  having  to  apprehend  in  one  cafe 
folutely  fequeftered,  feek  their  re-  any  crofs-looks  for  repeating  his  vi- 
venge  by  an  imprcffive  oppolition  to  fits  too  often,  or  in  the  other,  thofe 
the  majority.  At  table  they  fit  clofc  country-town  repiuaches  for  his  long 
together,  and  in  company  they  divide  abfence,  unlefs  in  either  cafe  he  ex- 
off  ;  if  they  happen  to  be  involved  cecd  the  proportion  fettled  by  pre¬ 
in  a  converfatioii,  or  in  a  party  at  vailing  cuitom,  or  by  particular  con- 
cards,  they  are  drynefs  itfelf,  and  de-  fidcrations  which  are  eafy  to  be  per- 
ter,  by  their  cold  anfwers  and  repul-  ceived.  No  rule  of  etiquette  pre- 
five  manneis,  even  thofe  whom  they  fciibes  the  duration  of  the  vifit,  or 
might  gain  over  to  them  by  fame  the  mode  of  taking  leave.  The  per- 
little  encouragement.  None  will  be  fon  comes  as  an  uninvited,  but  as  an  ex - 
fo  unrcafonable  as  to  generalize  this  pecked  guell ;  he  Hays  as  long  as  he 
defeription  too  much,  as  though  it  pleafes,  and  ufually  retires  in  lilence, 
admitted  of  no  exceptions  ;  fuch  ex-  without  dillurbing  the  company  by  a 
ceptions,  however,  are  lare,  and  they  iioify  and  verboft  ceremonial, 
are  in  no  peculiar  credit  among  the  It  may  naturally  be  alked  here, 
fex  to  which  they  belong.  how  this  people,  fo  fond  of  focicty. 

Abating  for  this  defect,  the  ftyle  employ  themlelves  in  company.  Cer- 
of  the  Petarfburg  conipanies  has  lit  tainly,  the  ufual  means  of  cntertaiii- 
tlc  to  dread  from  the  animadverfions  ment  would  be  here  irifufhcient,  if 
®f  the  fevereft  man  in  the  world. —  they  had  not  the  art  of  giving  them 
That  amiable  eafe,  which  is  juil  as  attraction,  even  to  cold  and  phlcgma- 
remote  from  the  llilf,  formal  etiquette  tic  tempers,  and  prevents  the  ii  kfomt- 
«f  the  Germans  as  from  the  exceffive  nefs  of  perpetual  uniformity.  The 
libeities  of  the  French,  is  here  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  cards,  and  con- 
foul  of  all  fafhionable  fociety.  The  verfation  here,  as  tlfewhcre,  fupply 
little  ceremonial  laws,  obferved  elfe-  the  materials  from  which  every  oi:e 
wherewith  fuch  unremitted  ftridtncls,  fpins  out  his  own  amufement,  accord- 
are  here  entirely  unknown;  in  the  ing  tolhe  diveifity  of  giftsof  fufeep- 
ilead  whereof  is  fubilituted  a  tacit  tibility  and  communication  ;  but  the 
agreement  to  appear  as  plcafing  and  manner  in  which  thefe  fources  of  fo- 
aifable,  and  to  (Sacrifice  to  the  com-  cial  plcafurc  are  employed,  is  fo  pe¬ 
culiar 
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culiar  as  to  afford  fome  ftriking  fca-  not  permitted,  they  pitch  on  thofc 
tures  charadleriilic  of  the  Pcterlburg-  that  come  neareft  to  them.  For  this 
ers.  reafon,  whill  was  forced  to  give  way 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  all  over  to  Boston,  becaufc  in  the  latter, 
the  world  to  ftt  down  to  table,  for  the  chance  had  a  freer  fcope,  and  becaufe 
piirpofe  of  fatisfying  a  natural  ap>  the  Pctctiburgets  had  found  out  the 
petite,  and  of  indulging  more  or  Icfs  method,  by  a  refinement  of  luxury, 
in  fenfuality  ;  yet,  in  few  places  is  the  to  multiply  the  combinations  of  this 
latter  fo  much  the  obje£l  of  all  parties  adventrous  game, 
as  here.  The  moll  agreeable  circle^  Converfation  is  generally  the  lall 
aiid  a  frugal  table,  will  be  fure  to  find  refource,  a  means  for  filling  up  the 
fewer  amateurs,  than  a  well-furnilhcd  vacant  moments  left  by  play,  and 
rxquifite  table  and  a  dearth  of  couver-  the  plcafutes  of  the  table.  This 
lation.  '  branch  of  the  entertainment,  how* 

Card  -  playing  is  the  moft  or-  ever,  has  fuch  interefiing  and  cha- 
dinary  kind  of  paflime  in  all  the  ra£lcriftic  fides  as  to  render  it  worth 
cities  of  Europe  :  but  here  people  while  to  examine  it  a  little  nearer, 
play,  not  fo  much  for  palTing  away  One  peculiar  advantage  of  our  cir- 
the  time,  as  to  fet  the  pailions  in  mo-  cles,  fince  few  great  cities  have  it  in 
tion  by  a  powerful  iutereft.  A  fmall  fo  great  a  proportion,  is  the  mixture 
game,  the  event  whereof,  in  the  moll  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  and  countries, 
unfortunate  cafe,  would  feem  to  the  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  of 
Peterfourgers  time  entirely  thrown  the  moll  diverfified  manners,  habits, 
away.  Games  of  forfeits,  riddles,  and  humours.  No  where  is  this  con- 
charades,  tcut-rimes,  and  other  tri-  fiucncc  fo  great,  and  no  where  does 
fling  amufements,  under  whatever  mutual  toleration  extend  to  fuch 
other  names  they  pafs,  which  in  the  lengths  as  here.  It  is  by  no  means 
family-parties  in  Germany  produce  unufual  to  fee  generals,  chief  officers 
fuch  f  jlies  of  mirth  and  wit,  here  of  flate,  decorated  perfonages,  mer- 
find  no  admittance,  as  they  neither  chants,  fcholars  and  artifls,  together 
tickk  the  palate,  nor  gratify  the  in  one  company  of  ten  or  twelve  per- 
mind,  nor  give  fcope  to  the  paffions.  fons,  Kuflians,  Germans,  Englifh* 
Thofc  games  at  cards  where  luck,  or  men,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and 
chance,  has  the  greatefl  (hare  in  the  Swcdlfh.  The  firfl  great  benefit  a- 
decifion,  are  the  moll  efleemed  ;  in  rifing  from  this  amalgamation  of 
families  where  games  of  hazard  are  mankind  is  toliration. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OLITISr’s  TRAVFLS  IN  THE  OTTCMAN  EMFIRS,  EGYPT, 
AND  PERSIA  ; 

XJndertaktn  by  order  of  the  Government  of  France,  during  the  firji  fisc  years  of  the 

Republic . 

Constantinople — Means  of  Existence  of  government,  from  hiring  themfclves 
the  Inkahitants.  as  fervants,  or  from  fome  private  in- 

IF  we  call  our  eyes  on  the  immenfe  duftry  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  mo- 
population  of  Conllantinoplc,  we  ney  of  the  empire  is  fwallowed  up  in 
(hall,  perhaps,  be  afloniflied  to  fee  the  capital  by  means  of  impolls,  cuf- 
that  almoll  all  the  inhabitants  of  tom-houfe  duties,  and  the  right  of 
that  great  city  derive  their  means  of  fucceffion  which  the  fovereign  pre- 
cxillcnce  from  the  Grand  Signlor,  ferves  over  all, his  agents;  by  the 
from  the  great  employments  of  the  confifeations  in  which  he  indulges,  by 
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the  fale  of  all  employments,  of  all  the  Dardanelles,  at  Mitylcne,  and  at 
places  and  all  dignities,  military,  ad-  Rhodes,  becanfe  thofc  countries  are 
minitlrative,  judicial,  and  religious  ;  within  reach  of  t!ie  timber  fur  ihip- 
by  the  great  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  building  ;  but  the  fum  of  money 
mofques  and  the  principal  officers  of  which  iffues  from  the  capital,  for 
the  crown  ;  lailly,  by  the  voluntary  this  objedf,  is  by  no  means  confidera- 
or  forced  prefents  which  every  man  ble,  and  is  but  a  temporary  remit- 
in  place  annually  makes  to  thufe  who  tance  ;  and  befides,  the  pachas  molt 
proteft  him  with  the  Porte,  fnppori  frequently  provide  for  thefc  expen- 
and  defend  him,  as  well  as  to  the  men  fes. 

of  bufinefs  who  watch  over  his  inte-  The  fortrefles  are  kept  up  by  the 
rell,  apprize  him  of  all  the  changes  pachas  on  whofe  territories  they  are 
which  happen,  and  of  all  the  dangers  Atuated  ;  accordingly,  they  are  almoit 
by  which  he  is  threatened.  all  in  bad  condition  ;  the  greater  part 

Almoll  all  the  revenues  of  the  of  them  even  arc  falling  into  ruins, 
royal  treafury  are  confumed  in  Con-  The  Grand  Signior,  in  this  refpect, 
llantinople,  becaufe  there  it  is  that  is  eafily  deceived,  bccaufe  he  receives 
the  national  ellabliffiments  are  ;  and  aunually  an  account  of  expences  by 
that,  in  the  provinces,  there  neither  which  he  is  impofed  on  :  and  if  the 
are  armies,  navy,  arfenals,  nor  for-  fufpicion  of  inAdelity  or  complaints 
trefles  kept  up  at  the  expenfe  of  the  induced  him  to  fend  any  one  to  the 
Grand  Signior.  The  governors,  pa-  fpot  to  verify  the  fuels,  a  fum  cf 
chas,  mutfclims  or  waiwodes,  very  money  given  by  the  pacha  would  al- 
far  from  deriving  emoluments  from  mod  always  be  fufficient  for  obtain- 
the  Porte,  pour,  on  the  contrary',  an-  ing  a  favourable  report ;  but  were 
nually  into  the  treafury  a  fum  more  the  latter  difplaced,  or  even  were  his 
or  lefs  confiderable,  according  to  the  head  cut  off,  the  luccelTor  would  not, 
extent  and  the  nature  of  their  go-  on  that  account,  put  the  fortrefs  in- 
vernment.  The  molhas,  the  cadis,  to  bettet  condition  ;  he  would  at  Aril 
ditlribute  judice  for  a  duty  of  ten  make  a  few  unimportant  repairs,  and 
per  cent,  and  various  efeheats.  The  would  interrupt  them  as  foon  as  he 
janizaries  and  other  fuldiers  receive  a  had  taken  the  means  At  fur  enfuring 
very  moderate  daily  pay,  taken  from  his  impunity. 

the  revenues  of  the  province:  they  All  the  coin  of  Turkey,  if  we  ex- 
equip  ihemfclves  at  their  own  ex  cept  Cairo,  is  ftruck  at  Conllantino- 
petife,  and  join  their  colours  in  time  pie,  and  yields  for  the  moment  a  con- 
of  war,  without  the  Grand  Signior  Aderuhle  revenue  to  the  Grand  Sig- 
remitting  the  fmalleft  fum  of  money  nior ;  bccaufe  he  has  adulterated  it 
for  that  purpofe.  The  officers  or  agas  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  has  not  half 
have  patrimonies  for  life,  by  means  of  of  the  value  of  that  of  the  fultuns  his 
which  they  are  bound,  on  the  Arft  predecefTors,  and  becaufc  he  has  canf- 
fummons,  to  repair  to  the  army,  and  ed  it  to  be  circulated  fur  a  value  e- 
to  take  with  them,  and  at  their  cod,  qual  to  that  which  it  had  before, 
a  certain  number  of  foldicrs.  Foreign  coin  has,  indeed,  greatly  in- 

All  the  edablilhments  relating  to  creafed  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  at  the  price 
the  navy  are  at  Conllantinople.  Ships  at  which  it  ought  to  arrive,  becaufe 
of  war  arc  not  repaired,  equipped,  the  balance  of  trade  is  to  the  advan- 
and  manned  in  any  other  port.  It  tage  of  this  empire.  This  is  not  the 
is  there  that  (hips  are  chiefly  built,  cafe  with  India,  as  I  (hall  fay  in  ano- 
True  it  is  that,  at  this  moment,  there  iher  place,  where  Turkey  has  fcarce- 
are  dock-  yards  at  Sinope,  at  the  ly  any  thing  to  fumidi.  None  but 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Mundauia,  in  old  coin  is  rccs;ivcd  there,  and  that 
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of  Venice,  Hnnn^an',  and  Spain,  is 
Hill  preferred,  as  no  it  pure. 

The  richelt  private  individuals  of 
the  empire  do  not  tome  liither  to 
fpend  their  income  in  effeminacy  and 
idlenefs,  or  diilipate  their  fortunes  in 
ttie  hazards  of  play,  in  the  pleafures 
of  love,  or  in  the  luxury  of  the  table. 
Tlie  agas  or  Lords  remain  on  their 
cllates,  in  order  to  preferve  them, 
defend  them,  and  make  the  moll  of 
them.  The  pachas  cannot  quit  their 
government  without  an  order  of  the 
fovereign.  The  molhas,  and  the  ca¬ 
dis  exercife  jullice  in  the  towns  whi¬ 
ther  they  have  received  orders  to  re¬ 
pair  :  both  the  one  and  the  other 
come  to  intrigue  at  Conftantinople 
only  when  they  are  difplaccd.  , 

Moll  frequently  they  avoid  even 
the  too  levere  looks  of  the  govern¬ 
ment :  they  have  eflablillnd  agents, 
men  of  bufinefs,  who  intrigue  for 
them,  who  cxeulpate  them  with  mo¬ 
ney,  who  level  difTiculties  with  mo¬ 
ney,  and  who  procure  them  advance- 
mciit  with  money.  Here  all  digni¬ 
ties  aie  fold  to. the  highefl  bidder; 
all  employments  are  put  up  to  the 
auction ;  no  lucrative  place  is  obtained 
without  a  prefent  more  or  lefs  confi- 
dcrable. 

There  is  a  clafs  of  men  who  have 
no  other  profeffioii  than  that  of  lend¬ 
ing,  at  an  exorbitant  interefl,  to  the 
ambitious  who  could  not  obtain  places 
without  thefe  means  ;  to  the  extor¬ 
tioners  who  wifii  to  taufe  their  crimes 
to  be  forgotten  and  to  maintain  them- 
filves  in  their  places,  to  thofe  whom 
a  powerful  enemy  would  wiih  to  de- 
flvoy,  and  to  thofe,  in  fhort,  who 
want,  by  a  great  and  fpeedy  facrifice, 
to  redeem  their  head  threatened  by 
the  fword  of  the  law  or  by  the  will 
of  the  Sultan. 


Cufovis  nf  tie  Orient j/r. 

The  Orientals,  more  fimple  than 
ourfelves  in  their  houfehold  furniture, 
are  not  acqrtainted  with  the  luxury 
of  beds’,  'riiey  have  in  their  houfe 


a  certain  number  of  very  light  mat- 
treffes,  of  wool  or  cotton,  which 
they  fpread  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
fofas  at  bcd-tlme,  and  on  w  hich  they 
pafs  tlie  n.gbt.  The  women  take  off 
their  trinkets,  and  lay  afide  their  fine¬ 
ry  ;  the  men  llrip  chemfelves  of  their 
habit  of  ceremony,  change  their  tur¬ 
ban,  and  lie  down  in  tlieir  clothes,  as 
well  as  the  women.  They  cover 
themfeives  with  quilted  coverlids,  to 
which  the  rich  add  a  cotton  iheet, 
which  they  commonly  do  not  change 
till  it  is  very  dirty,  or  almofl  worn 
out. 

The  next  morning  thefe  matrefTes 
and  coverlids  are  taken  away  ;  they 
are  flrut  up  in  cloiets,  and  the  bed¬ 
chamber  again  becomes  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  eating  parlour.  Among 
tht  poor  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Jews,  the  whole  family  almofl  always 
flccp  in  the  fame  room  ;  but,  among 
the  Mulfulmans,  the  apartment  of 
the  men  is  always  feparate  from  that 
of  the  women. 

As  the  ufc  of  chairs  and  tables  is 
equally  unknown  to  the  Orientals, 
fofas  are  the  principal  and  almoll  the 
only  articles  of  furniture  of  their  a- 
partments :  thefe  are  generally  put 
on  three  fides  of  the  room,  on  that 
of  the  windows  and  on  two  of  the 
other  fides :  they  are  immediately 
placed  on  the  floor,  or  raifed  a  few 
inches,  half  a  foot,  and  even  a  foot, 
by  means  of  a  little  eminence  formed 
of  fomc  planks.  They  are  covered 
with  beautiful  printed  calicoes,  fluffs 
of  filk,  velvet,  or  cloth,  and  oraa- 
mented  with  cotton,  filk,  filvcr,  or 
gold  fringe.  There  are  large  cufhions 
for  the  back,  throughout  the  length 
of  the  fofa,  trimmed  with  fringe  and 
covered  with  the  fame  Huffs.  Carpets 
and  mats  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  There  remains  a  part  of 
the  floor,  oppofite  to  the  entrance- 
door,  which  is  lower  by  five  or  fix 
inches,  and  which  ferves  as  a  pal- 
fage  for  going  to  the  lateral  cham¬ 
bers. 
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The  fofa  fervcs  as  a  feat  during  houfes,  the  inhabitants  of  Conilanti- 
the  day,  and  as  a  bed  during  the  nople  have  no  chimnies  in  the  apart- 
night :  there  it  is  that  the  Orientals  ments  which  they  occupy :  they  warm 
pafs  the  day,  fquatted,  with  their  themfelves  by  means  of  a  brafier  in 
legs  croffed,  and  that,  at  night,  they  copper  or  baited  earth,  called  tnangat, 
place  their  mattreifes  for  flecping.  which  they  place  within  reach  of 
Frequently,  in  order  not  to  wear  the  their  fofas  :  but  in  the  houfes  of 
fofa  too  much,  they  remain  on  the  fome  Muifulmans,  and  in  almoll  ail 
carpet  or  on  the  mat,  and,  at  night,  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
for  want  of  other  matcreflcs,  they  this  brpfier  is  placed  under  a  round 
deep  on  the  fofa,  after  having  taken  or  fquare  table,  covered  with  feveral 
off  the  cover  by  which  it  is  orna*  carpets,  one  of  which,  wadded  and 
niented.  quilted,  in  printed  calico,  hangs  down 

U  may  be  conceived  that  this  man-  to  the  floor  in  every  direftion,  and 
ner  of  living  on  the  floor,  on  carpets  retains  the  heat  under  the  table  :  in 
or  mats  which  cannot  be  fw'ept,  and  this  cafe  a  little  chaiccal  is  put  into 
which  are  neglected  to  be  beaten  or  the  brafler,  and  it  is  covered  with 
(haken,  in  wooden  houfes,  in  a  hot  alhes,  in  order  to  temper  the  heat, 
climate,  among  a  people  who  are  A  ftuffed  bench,  placed  all  round, 
fcarccly  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  allows  feveral  perfons  to  fit  down,  to 
linen,  who  keep  on  their  garments  ilretch  out  their  legs  towards  the 
during  the  night,  and  do  not  take  mangal,  and  to  receive  thf  heat  up 
them  off  in  general  till  they  are  ivom  to  their  middle.  This  table,  called 
out,  fleas,  bugs,  and  all  the  vermin  tandour,  appears  to  have  a  Greek 
which  adhere  to  the  dirty  and  negli-  origin,  if  we  confider  that  its  ufe  is 
gent  man,  muff  be  extremely  nume-  more  common  among  the  Greeks 
rous  ;  this  too  was  what  made  us  than  among  the  Turks,  and  that  it  is 
fuffer  moff  in  the  courfe  of  our  tra-  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
vels,  becaufc  it  was  impoflible  for  us  of  Afia  Minor,  where  the  colds  are 
to  fecure  ourfelves  againff  thofe  in-  more  lharp  and  more  piercing  than, 
fedfs  w  hen  we  were  obliged  to  lie  at  Conffantinople. 
down  in  a  place  which  was  infeffed  Whenever  it  is  a  little  cold,  the 
by  them.  women  feldom  quit  their  tandour. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  flei|^  there  it  is  that  they  pafs  their  day, 
and  bugs  to  prevent  us  from  llceping:  that  they  work,  that  they  receive 
we  w’cre,  befides,  lighted  by  a  lamp  their  female  friends,  that  they  caufe 
which  was  burning  before  the  image  their  meals  to  be  ferved  up.  In  the 
of  the  Virgin,  as  is  the  practice  night  evening,  it  is  on  the  tandour  that 
and  day  in  all  the  Greek  houfes  of  they  play  at  cards  *,  at  chefs,  or  at 
the  Levant.  We  durff  not  extinguiih  draughts.  It  is  round  the  tandour 
it :  we  fliould  have  afflicted  too  much  that  they  affemble  to  carry  on  con- 
the  w’orthy  prieff  at  whofe  houfe  we  verfation,  communicate  the  news  to 
liad  flopped,  and  who  had  received  each  other,  liffen  to  fome  tragical 
us  with  the  gteateff  politenefs.  ffory>  fome  tale  of  a  ghoft,  or  the 

-■ -  prowefs  of  fome  pacha  in  rebellioa 

list  of  the  Tandour  and  of  Pelisjet—  againff  the  Porte. 

Fires.  The  Europeans  willingly  habitu* 

If  we  except  the  palaces  of  the  ate  themfelves  to  this  cuffom,  becaufe 
ambaffadors  and  a  few  merchants’  it  brings  the  two  lexes  together,  and 

,  becaufe 

*  Cards  are  known  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Anaenians  who  frequent  the  £u« 
rojieans. 
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becaufe  the  ftrift  eye  of  a  mother,  or 
the  jealous  looks  of  a  hulband,  can¬ 
not  remark  the  figns  of  intelligence, 
nor  prevent  the  expreflive  touches 
which  the  tandour  favours.  If  ever 
the  ufe  of  chimnies  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  Conftantinople,  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  Greek  women  would 
oppofe  it  with  all  their  might  ;  and 
certainly  they  would  find,  in  their 
perfuafive  eloquence,  good  reafons 
in  favour  of  the  gentle,  moderate, 
and  more  economical  heat  in  the  tan- 
dour. 

In  a  city  where  the  houfes  are  of 
wood  and  ill  built,  where  the  win¬ 
dows  are  numerous  and  badly  (hut, 
w’here  the  wind  and  exterior  air  come 
into  every  room,  not  only  through 
the  doors  and  windows,  but  through 
the  walls  and  partitions,  neither  the 
mangal  nor  the  tandour  could  fuffi- 
ciently  fecure  the  inhabitants  from 
the  cold :  they  require  to  be  warmly 
clothed  :  Ruflia  and  Poland  afforded 
them  the  warmeft  cloathing  that 
man  can  wear,  and  the  cuftom  of 
furs  was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital,  whence  it  fpread  in  a 
moment  over  the  moft  diilapt  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  peliffe  is  -become  every 
•where  the  aliment  of  luxury,  the  in¬ 
dication  of  opulence,  the  reward  of 
fervices,  a  prefling  w’ant  to  all.  In 
countries  where  the  cold  is  never  felt, 
as  in  Eg)'pt  and  Arabia,  as  well  as 
in  the  moll  northern  cities  of  Tur¬ 
key,  fuch  as  Conllantinople,  Adri- 
anople,  and  Belgrade,  this  cuftom  is 
general,  not  only  among  rich  perfons 
and  thofe  who  enjoy  a  moderate 
fortune,  but  likewife  among  the  in¬ 
digent. 

The  rich  roan  wears  at  the  fame 
time  two  or  three  furs  during  the 
winter ;  he  changes  them  in  all  fea- 
fons,  and,  during  the  fummer,  he  is 
ftill  fecn  drefled  in  the  ferge  of  An¬ 
gora,  lined  with  petit  pris^  or  gray 
fquirrcl  (kin.  If  the  inhabitant  of 
country-places  cannot  procure  a  fine 
und  foreign  (kin,  he  at  lead  ufes  thofe 


which  fall  in  his  way  :  the  hare,  the 
jackal,  the  lamb,  the  (beep,  all  are 
acceptable  to  him  ;  he  fccures  him- 
felf  from  the  cold,  and  he  imitates 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities. 

The  women  have  likewife  furs  of 
all  feafons  :  the  black  fox,  the  fable 
for  winter,  the  gray  fquirrcl  for  au¬ 
tumn  and  fpring,  the  ermine  for  fum¬ 
mer  :  the  greater  part  have  in  their 
clofets  ten  or  twelve  furred  gowns, 
the  deareft  of  which  fometimes  ex¬ 
ceeds  fifteen  or  tw’enty  thoufand 
livres. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  fires  fhould 
be  frequent  in  Conftantinople,  tvhen 
there  is  continually  fire  during  the 
winter,  on  wood  floors,  within  reach 
of  fofas,  mats,  and  carpets.  The 
fmallcft  negligence,  children  playing, 
or  a  few  fparks  to  which  no  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid,  frequently  fet  on 
fire  thofe  combuftible  fubftances ;  and 
fhould  a  perfon  then  happen  to  be 
afleep  or  abfent  from  his  houfe,  the 
fire  communicates  by  degrees  from 
the  furniture  to  the  floor  ;  if  it  be 
long  before  it  is  perceived,  it  foon 
breaks  out  with  violence,  fpreads 
with  rapidity,  gains  the  neighbouring 
houfes,  and  fometimes  even  confumes 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  city. 
From  the  palace  of  the  ambaffador 
r*id  from  the  elevated  places  of  Pera, 
we  were,  more  than  once,  witncffci 
of  the  violence  of  fire,  of  the  quick- 
nefs  with  which  it  fpread,  and  of  the 
terrible  effeft  which  it  produced. 

The  fight,  beautiful  and  awful  as 
it  is,  ftrilces  with  horror  the  man  of 
feeling  who  wifhes  to  contemplate  it, 
becaufe  it  reprefents  the  image  of 
unfortunate  beings,  who,  in  thofe 
frightful  moments,  are  ftruggling 
with  death ;  of  thofe  who,  feized 
with  terror,  are  endeavouring  to  e- 
fcape  with  their  valuable  eftefts ;  of 
thofe,  in  (hort,  who  are  driving,  in 
the  midft  of  the  flames,  to  carry 
off  children  or  old  men  that  arc  dear 
to  them. 

When  9  fire  breaks  out;  whether 
by 
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by  day  or  by  night,  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  are  foon  warned  to 
have  an  eye  to  their  own  fafety,  or 
to  give  afliilance  to  the  unfortunate 
perfons  concerning  whom  they  take 
an  intcreil.  The  guard  of  every 
quarter  parades  the  llreets,  trailing 
on  the  pavement  (licks  (bod  with  iron, 
and  crying  from  time  to  time  in 
a  melancholy  and  mournful  voice : 
“  Chert's  a  fire  P'—'Ywo  enormous 
drums,  placed  the  one  on  a  lofty  tow¬ 
er  about  the  middle  of  Condantino- 
ple,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Galata, 
likew  ife  apprize  the  inhabitants  of  a  fire 
having  broken  out.  In  thefe  circum- 
ilanccs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  janizaries  to  run  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  numerous  guard  to  the 
place  where  the  fire  has  been  difeover- 
ed  :  the  Grand  Vifir  mull  alfo  repair 
thither  in  perfon,  and  if  the  fire  be  not 
excinguifhed  immediately,  the  Sultan 
never  fails  to  come,  and  to  caufe  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  difiributed  in  order  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  pumpers,  the  porters,  the 


guard,  and  the  padengers,  to  work 
with  ardour.  But  when  the  fire  has 
made  fome  progrefs,  and  efpecially 
when  it  is  rendered  more  a^ivc  by 
the  wind,  no  hope  can  be  entertained 
of  extingui(hing  it  by  endeavouring 
to  circumferibe  it :  in  order  to  effeft 
this,  the  neareft  houfes,  which  are 
llill  untouched,  are  demolifhed  as 
quickly  as  polfible :  the  materials  are 
removed  before  the  fire  has  reached 
them,  and  thofe  which  cannot  be  ta¬ 
ken  away  are  laid  under  water. 

The  damages  occafioned  by  Ere  are 
foon  repaired  :  a  few  days  after  the 
conflagration,  are  feen  on  idl  fides 
houfes  riling  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
the  fire  has  confumed  :  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  prefented  by  narrow  llreets,  ill 
laid  out,  are  exadly  preferred  ;  nor 
is  any  change  made  in  the  order  and 
dillribution  of  the  apartments.  The 
Muffulman  comes  thither  to  refume, 
if  he  can,  his  former  occupations, 
and  live  there,  as  before,  without  re¬ 
gret  and  without  forefight. 
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Anitmals  tutored  by  the  Jugglers.— 
TrUki  performed  by  Horses  and 
Birds. 

'I^HE  people  of  Sybaris,  a  city  in 
Calabria,  arc  proverbial  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  effeminacy ;  and  it  is 
fald  that  they  taught  their  horfes  to 
dance  to  the  mulic  of  the  pipe  ;  for 
which  reafon,  their  enemies  the  Cro- 
tonians,  at  a  time  when  they  were  at 
war  with  them,  brought  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pipers  into  the  field,  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  they 
played  upon  their  pipes ;  the  Sybarian 
horfes,  hearing  the  found  of  the  mu- 
fie,  began  to  dance  ;  and  their  riders, 
unable  to  manage  them  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  were  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  defeated  with  prodigious 
ilanghter.  This  circumllaacc  is  mca« 


tionedby  Arifiotle  ;  and,  if  not  final¬ 
ly  true,  proves,  at  lead,  that  the 
teaching  of  animals  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a61ion  preferibed  by  nature 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

We  are  told  that,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  horfe  was  exhibited  by  the 
joculators,  which  danced  upon  a  rope ; 
and  oxen  were  rendered  fo  docile 
as  to  ride  upon  horfes,  holding  trum¬ 
pets  to  their  mouths  at  though  they 
were  founding  them.  If  wa  refer  to 
the  twenty-fourth  plate,  we  (hall  find 
the  reprefentation  of  feveral  furprif- 
ing  tricks  performed  by  horfes,  far 
exceeding  thofe  difplayed  in  the  pre- 
fent  day.  At  the  top  is  depi^ed 
the  crud  diverfion  of  baiting  a  boife 
with  dogs  ;  immediately  under  it  is 
a  borfe  toeing  upon  l^s  binder  feet 
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to  the  muiic  of  the  pipe  and  labour  ;  his  keepcrfrequcntly  parade  the  (Ireets 
and  oppofite  to  him  another  horfe,  in  a  hackney>coach. 
rearing  up  and  attacking  the  jocula-  The  juculatois  did  not  confine 
tor,  who  oppofes  him  with  a  fmall  themfelves  to  the  tutoring  of  quadru- 
(hicld  and  a  cudgel.  Thefe  mock  peds,  but  extended  their  practice  to 
combats,  to  which  the  animals  were  birds  alfo  ;  and  a  enrious  fpccimen  of 
properly  trained,  were  conllantly  re-  their  art  appears  on  the  twenty-third 
gulated  by  fome  kind  of  mufical  in-  plate,  where  a  cock  is  reprefented 
lirument.  dancing  on  (lilts  to  the  mufic  of  the 

The  two  performances  delineated  pipe  and  labour.  In  the  prefent  day, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  are  (till  this  may  probably  be  confidered  as  a 
more  aftonifiiing  than  thofe  placed  mere  effort  of  the  illuminator’s  fancy, 
above  them  :  in  one  inllancc,  the  horfe  and  admit  a  doubt  whether  fuch  a 
is  (landing  upon  his  hinder  feet;  and  trick  was  ever  difplayed  in  reality; 
beating  with  his  fore  feet  upon  a  kind  but  many  are  yet  living  who  were 
of  labour  or  drum,  held  by  his  maf-  witneffes  to  an  exhibition  far  more 
ter  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  exhibiting  a  furpriling,  (hewn  at  Breflaw’s,  a  cele- 
fimilar  trick  with  his  hinder  feet,  and  brated  juggler,  who  performed  at 
fupports  himfelf  upon  his  fore  feet.  London  fomewhat  more  than  twenty 
The  original  draw’ings,  copied  on  this  years  ago.  A  number  of  little  birds, 
plate,  are  all  of  them  upwards  of  four  to  the  amount  I  believe  of  tw’elve  or 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old  ;  and  at  fourteen,  being  taken  from  different 
the  time  in  which  they  were  made,  cages,  were  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  joculatois  were  in  full  puficlTiun  the  prefence  of  the  fpedators  ;  and 
of  the  public  favour.  there  they  formed  themfelves  into 

Horfes  arc  animals  exceedingly  ranks  like  a  company  of  foldiers  ; 
fufceptible  of  indrudlion,  and  their  fmall  cones  of  paper,  bearing  fome  re¬ 
performances  have  been  extended  fo  femblance  to  grenadiers*  caps,  were 
far  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  ra-  put  upon  their  heads,  and  diminutive 
tional  difeemment.  I  have  before  me  imitations  of  mu(kets  made  with  wood 
a  (how-bill,  publi(hed  in  the  reign  of  fecured  under  their  left  wings.  Thus 
Queen  Anne,  which  is  thus  prefaced:  equipped,  they  march  to  and  fro  fe- 
“  To  be  feen  at  the  (hip  upon  Great  veral  times ;  when  a  fingle  bird  was 
Tower  Hill,  the  finest  taught  horse  brought  forw  ard,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
“  in  the  •world.**  The  abilities  of  the  deserter,  and  fet  between  fix  of  the 
animal  are  fpecified  as  follows :  “  He  mulketeers,  three  in  a  row  ;  who  con- 
“  fetches  and  carries  like  a  fpaniel  dueled  him  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
“  dog.  If  you  hide  a  glove,  a  hand-  tom  of  the  table,  on  the  middle  of 
“  kerchief,  a  door-key,  a  pewter  ba-  which  a  fmall  brafs  cannon,  charged 
“  fin,  or  fo  fmall  a  thing  as  a  filver  with  a  little  gun-powder,  had  been 
“  twopence,  he  will  feek  about  the  previoufly  placed ;  and  the  deferter 
“  room  till  he  has  found  it,  and  then  was  fituated  in  the  front  part  of  the 
he  wilt  bring  it  to  his  mailer.  He  cannon ;  his  guards  then  divided,  three 
“  will  alfo  tell  the  number  of  fpots  retiring  to  one  fide,  and  three  on  the 
“  on  a  card,  and  leap  through  a  hoop ;  other,  and  he  was  left  (landing  by 
“  with  a  variety  of  other  curious  per-  himfelf.  Another  bird  was  imme- 
“  formance^”  And  we  may,  I  trull,  diately  produced;  and  alighted  match 
give  full  credit  to  the  llatcment  of  being  put  into  one  of  his  claw's, 
this  advertifement ;  for,  a  horfe  equal-  he  hopped  boldly  on  the  other  to 
ly  fcientific  is  to  be  feen  in  the  pre-  the  tail  of  the  cannon,  and  applying 
fent  day  at  Allley’s  Amphitheatre  :  the  match  to  the  priming,  difeharged 
this  animal  is  fo  fmall,  that  he  and  the  piece  without  the  lead  appear- 
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>nce  of  foar  or  agitation.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  exploiion  took  place,  the  dc- 
leitcr  lell  down,  and  lay,  apparently 
motionlefs,  like  a  dead  bird  ;  but,  at 
the  command  of  his  tutor,  he  rofe 
again  ;  and  the  cages  being  brought, 
the  feathered  foldiers  were  dripped 
of  their  ornaments,  and  returned  into 
them  in  perfeA  order. 

ImitatioH!  of  Animals. 

Tn  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
man,  whofe  name  was  Clench,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Barnet,  made  his  appearance 
at  London :  I  have  his  adveitifement 
before  me  ;  which  dates  that  he  “  imi- 
“  tated  the  horses,  the  huntsmen,  and 
“  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  sham  doRor,  an 
“  old  nssoman,  a  drunken  man,  the  bells, 

“  the  flute,  the  double  curtell,  and  the 
“  organ  with  three  voices,  by  his  own 
“  natural  voice,  to  the  greated  per- 
feAion.”  He  then  profeffes  him- 
felf  to  “  be  the  only  man  that  ever 
“  could  attain  to  fo  great  an  art.” 
He  had,  however,  a  rival,  who  is  no¬ 
ted  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Spec- 
tator,  and  called  the  nvhistling  man. 
His  excellency  confided  in  counter¬ 
feiting  the  notes  of  all  kinds  of  Ting¬ 
ing  birds.  The  fame  performance 
w’as  exhibited  in  great  perfeftion  by 
the  bird-tutor  aiTociated  with  Breflaw 
the  juggler.  This  man  affumed  the 
name  of  RofTignol,  and,  after  he  had 
quitted  Breflaw,  appeared  on  the  dage 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ;  where,  in 
addition  to  his  imitation  of  the  birds, 
he  executed  a  concerto  on  a  fiddle 
without  drings  ;  that  is,  he  made  the 
uotes  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  his 
voice,  and  reprefented  the  bowing  by 
drawing  a  fmall  truncheon  backwards 
and  forwards  over  a  dringlefs  violin. 
His  performance  was  received  with 
great  applaufc  ;  and  the  fuccefs  he 
met  with  produced  many  competitors, 
but  none  of  them  equalled  him  :  it 
was,  however,  difeovered,  that  the 
founds  were  produced  by  an  indru- 
ment,  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  mouth  ;  a'ltd  then  the 


trick  loft  all  its  reputation.  Sik 
years  ago,  I  heard  a  poor  ruftic,  a 
r.ative  of  St  Alban’s,  imitate  with 
great  exadtnefs,  the  whole  aftemblagc 
of  animals  belonging  to  a  farm-yard  ; 
but  efpecially  he  excelled  in  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  fwine,  the  fqueaking  of  pigs, 
and  the  quarrelling  of  two  dogs. 

Bull  and  Bear-Baiting 
Is  not  encouraged  by  perfons  of 
rank  and  opulence  in  the  prefent  day; 
and  when  praAifed,  which  rarely  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  attended  only  by  the  low- 
eft  and  moft  defpicable  part  of  the 
people  ;  whi^h  plainly  indicates  a  ge¬ 
neral  refinement  of  manners  and  pre¬ 
valency  of  humanity  among  the  mo¬ 
dems  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  this  bar¬ 
barous  paftime  was  highly  relifhed  by 
the  nobility  in  former  ages,  and  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  perfons  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
alted  rank,  without  exception  even  of 
the  fair  fex.  When  Queen  Mary  vi- 
fited  her  fiftcr  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
during  her  confinement  at  Hatfield 
Houfc,  the  next  morning,  after  mafs, 
a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting 
was  made  for  their  amufemeat,  with 
which,  it  is  faid,  “  their  HighnefTcs 
“  were  right  well  content.”  The 
fame  princefs.  Toon  after  her  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  gave  a  fplended  dinner 
to  the  French  ambaffadors,  who  af¬ 
terwards  were  entertained  with  the 
baiting  of  bulls  and  bears,  and  the 
Queen  herfelf  flood  with  the  ambaf- 
f^ors  looking  on  the  paftime  till  Gx 
at  night.  'I’he  day  following,  the 
fame  ambaffadors  went  by  water  to 
Paris  Garden,  where  they  faw  ano¬ 
ther  baiting  of  bulls  and  of  bears  ; 
and  again,  twenty-feven  years  pofte- 
rior.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  the 
Danifh  ambaffadorat  Greenwich,  who 
was  treated  with  the  fight  of  a  bear 
and  bull-baiting,  ‘‘  tempered,”  fays 
Holinfhead,  “  with  other  merry  dif- 
”  ports  and,  for  the  diverfion  of 
tlie  populace,  there  was  a  horfe  with 
ail  ape  upon  his  back  ;  which  highly 
plcafed  them,  fo  that  they  expreffed 
”  their 
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“  their  Inward-conceived  joy  and  de-  ford,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  wat 
“  lijirht  with  Ihvill  ftiouts  and  variety  performed  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
“  of  gellures.”  are  given  by  Butcher  in  his  Survey 

'  of  tltat  town  ;  and  this  account  X 

r.xtraordinary  Trials  cf  Strength.  fliall  lay  before  my  readers  in  the  au- 
i  fliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  thor’s  own  words  ; — “  The  buU  run- 
thc  two  following  inilances  of  bodi-  “  ning  is  a  fport  of  no  picafure,  ex- 
ly  power,  recorded  by  our  hilloriaas.  “  cept  to  fnch  as  take  a  pleafure  iis 
'I'lic  firft  is  of  Courcy  Eatl  of  Ulfter  ;  “  beaftlincfs  and  mifehief  ;  it  is  per- 

wiio,  in  the  prefence  of  John  King  “  formed  juft  the  day  fix  weeks  be- 
of  England  and  Philip  of  France,  “  fore  Chriftmas.  The  butchers  of 
cut  thiough  a  helmet  of  fteel  with  “  the  town,  at  their  own  charge,  a- 
«ne  blow  of  his  fwpid,  and  llruck  “  gainft  the  time  provide  the  wildeft 
the  weapon  fo  deeply  into  the  poll  “  bull  they  can  get.  The  bull  over 
upon  which  the  helmet  was  placed,  “  night  is  had  into  fome  liable  or 
that  no  one  but  hiinfcl?  was  able  to  “  barn  belonging  to  the  alderman.— 
draw  it  out  again.  The  fecond  is  “  The  next  morning,  proclamation  is 
mentioned  by  Froiffart ;  who  tells  us  “  made  by  the  common  bellman  of 
that,  one  Chriftmas  day,  the  Earl  of  “  the  town,  round  about  the  fame, 
I'oix,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  “  that  each  one  Ihut  up  their  Ihop- 
“  lield  a  great  feall :  and  after  dyner,  “  doors  and  gates,  and  that  none, 

“  he  deperted  out  of  the  hall,  and  “  upon  pain  of  imprifonment,  offer 

went  up  into  a  galaryc,  of  twenty-  “  to  do  any  violence  to  ftrangers  ; 
“  four  ftayres  of  lieyght.  It  beeing  “for  the  preventing  whereof,  the 
“  exceedingly  cold,  the  Erie  com-  “  town,  being  a  great  thoroughfair, 
“  plained  that  the  fire  was  not  large  “  and  then  being  term-time,  a  guard 
“  enough  ;  when  a  peifon  named  Er-  “  is  appointed  for  the  paffing  of  tra- 
“  valton,  of  Spaync,  went  down  the  “  vellers  through  the  fame,  without 
“  ftayres,  and  beneath  in  the  court  “  hurt ;  that  none  have  any  iron  upon 
“  he  lawe  a  great  many  of  affes  laden  “  their  bull-clubs,  or  other  Half, 
“  with  woode  to  ferve  the  houfe  ;  “  which  they  purluc  the  bull  with. 
“  than  he  went,  and  tooke  one  of  “  Which  proclamation  made,  and 
“  the  greateft  affes,  with  al  the  “  the  gates  all  (hut  up,  the  bull  is 

“  woode,  and  layde  him  on  hys  “  turned  out  of  the  alderman's  houfe, 

“  backe,  and  went  up  al  the  ftayres  “  and  then  hivie-lkivy,  tag  and  rag, 
*•  into  the  galarye ;  and  dyd  call  “  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
“  downc  the  alfe,  with  all  the  “  forts  and  fixes,  with  all  the  dogs  in 

“  woode,  into  tlic  chimney,  and  the  “  the  town,  promifeuoufly  running 

“  affe’s  fete  upward  ;  whereof  the  “  after  him  with  their  bull-clubs, 
Erie  of  Foix  hud  grete  joye  ;  and  “  fpattcring  dirt  in  each  other’s  fa- 
“  fo  hadde  ail  they  that  wer  ther,  “  ces,  that  one  would  think  them  to 
‘‘ andhaddemervcleofhlsilrength.”  “be  fo  many  furies  ftarted  out  of 

.  .  -  “  hell  for  the  punilhment  of  Cerbe- 

LuU-rnnnirg  “  rus,  &c.  And,  which  is  the  great- 

Is  a  barbarous  diverfion,  fomewhat  “  cr  lhame,  I  have  feen  perfons  of 
different  from  bull-baiting,  and  much  “  rank  and  family,  of  both  fexes, 
Iffs  known  ;  I  do  not  recollcA  that  “  following  this  bulling-business.  I 
It  was  regularly  praftited  in  any  part  “  can  fay  no  more  of  it,  but  only  to 
cf  the  kingdom,  excepting  at  Stam-  “  fet  forth  the  antiquity  thereof  as 
ford  in  Linccliilhire,  and  at  Tulbury  “  tradition  goes.  William  Earl  of 
in  Staffordfiiire.  The  traditionary  “  Warren,  the  firft  Lord  of  this  town, 
origin  of  the  bull-running  al  Siam-  “  in  the  time  of  King  John,  ftanding 

upon 
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upon  his  cafllc  walls  in  Stamford, 
“  faw  two  bulls  fighting  for  a  cow 
“  in  a  mradow’  under  the  fame.  A 
“  butcher  of  the  town,  owner  of  one 
of  the  bulls,  fet  a  great  matliffdog 
“  upon  his  own  bull,  who  forced 
“  him  up  into  the  town  ;  when  all 
the  butchers*  dogs,  great  and  fmall, 
followed  in  purfuit  of  the  bull, 
which  by  this  time,  made  (lark 
mad  with  the  noife  of  the  people 
“  and  the  ficrccnefs  of  the  dogs,  ran 
“  over  man,  woman,  and  child,  that 
flood  in  his  way.  This  caufed  all 
'*  the  butchers  and  others  in  the 
town  to  rife  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
“  kind  of  tumult.”  The  fport  fo 
highly  diverted  the  Earl,  who,  it 
feems,  was  a  fpeAator,  that  he  gave 
“  all  thofe  meadows  in  which  the 
“  two  bulls  had  been  fighting,  per- 
“  petually  as  a  common  to  the  butch- 
**  ers  of  the  town,  after  the  firll  grafs 
**  is  eaten,  to  keep  their  cattle  in  till 
**  the  time  of  (laughter,  upon  the 
“  condition  that,  on  the  anniverfary 
“  of  that  day,  they  (hould  yearly 
“  'find,  at  their  own  expence,  a  mad 
**  bull  for  the  continuance  of  the 
“  fport. 

The  company  of  minftrels,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  manor  of  Tutbury,  had 
fevcral  peculiar  privileges  granted  to 
them  by  a  charter  from  John  of 
Cjaunt  Duke  of  Lancafier.  In  this 
charter,  it  is  required  of  the  minf- 
trcls  to  perform  their  tefpeftive  fer- 
viccs,  upon  the  day  of  the  affumption 
of  our  Lady,  at  the  fteward’s  court, 
held  for  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  cuftom  ;  they 
had  alfo,  it  feems,  a  privilege  exclu- 
five  of  the  charter,  to  claim  upon 
that  day  a  bull  from  the  prior  of 
Tutbury.  In  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  thefe  fervices  were  performed 
the  day  after  the  Alfumptron  ;  and 
the  bull  was  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonfliire,  as  the  prior’s  reprefenta- 
live.  The  hiftorian  of  StaiTordihire 
informs  us,  that  a  dinner  was  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  minllrcls  upou  this  occa- 


fion,  which  being  finifiied,  they  went 
anciently  to  the  abbey  gate,  but  of 
late  years  to  ”  a  little  barn  by  the 
”  town-fide,  in  expedlance  of  the 
“  bull  to  be  turned  forch  to  them.” 
The  animal,  provided  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  had  his  horns  fawed  off,  his 
tad  cut  (hoit,  his  body  fineared  over 
with  foap,  and  his  note  blown  full  of 
beaten  pepper,  in  order  to  make  him 
as  mad  as  it  was  pofliblc  for  him  to 
be.  Whence,  ”  after  folemn  procla- 
‘‘  nratlon  fir  ft  made  by  the  lie  ward, 
“’hat  all  manner  of  perfons  ihould 
“  give  way  to  the  bull,  and  not  come 
“  near  him  by  forty  feet,  nor  by  any 
“  means  to  hinder  the  minftrels,  but 
“  to  attend  to  his  or  their  fafeties, 
“  every  one  at  his  peril ;  he  was  then 
“  put  forth,  to  be  caught  by  the 
“  minftrels,  and  none  other,  within 
“  the  county  of  Staftord,  between 
“  the  time  of  bis  being  turned  out 
“  to  them,  and  tl»e  fetting  of  the  fun, 
“  on  tbe  fame  day  ;  which  if  they 
“  cannot  do,  but  the  bull  efcapes 
“  fi  om  them  untaken,  and  gets  overthc 
“  river  into  Devbyfhire,  he  continues 
“  to  be  Lord  DevonHiire’s  property. 
“  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  minftrels 
“  can  take  him,  and  hold  him  fo  long 
“  as  to  cut  off  but  fomc  fmalj  mat- 
“  ter  of  his  hair,  and  bring  the  fame 
“  to  the  market  crofs,  in  token  that 
“  they  have  taken  him  ;  the  bull  is 
“  brought  to  the  bailiff  *s  houfe  in 
“  Tutbury,  and  there  collared  and 
“  roped,  and  fo  conveyed  to  the  bull- 
“  ring  in  the  High  Street,  where  he 
“  is  baited  with  dogs  ;  the  firft  courfc 
“  allotted  for  the  King,  the  fecond 
“  for  the  honour  of  the  town,  and  the 
“  third  for  the  king  of  the  minst  rels  ; 
“  this  done,  the  minftrels  claim  the 
“  bead,  and  may  fell,  kill,  or  divide 
“  him  among  them,  according  to  their 
“  pleafure.”  The  author  then  adds, 
“  This  ruftic  fport,  which  they  call 
“  bull-running,  (hould  be  annually 
“  performed  by  the  minftrels  only  ; 
“  but  now  a-days,  they  are  aflifted  by 
“  apromifeuoas  multitude,  that  flock 
thither. 
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“  thither  in  great  numbers,  and  arc 
“  much  pleafed  with  it ;  though 
“  fometimes,  through  the  emulation 
in  point  of  manhood  that  has  been 
“  long  cherilhcd  between  the  Staf- 
“  fordftiire  and  Dcrbylhirc  men,  per- 
haps  as  much  mifchief  may  have 
been  done  as  in  the  bull-fighting 
“  praAifed  at  Valentia,  Madrid,  and 
“  other  places  in  Spain.”  The  noife 
and  confufion  occafioned  by  this  ex¬ 
hibition  is  aptly  defer  ibed  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  balled  publilhcd  early  in  the  laft 
century  *  : 

‘‘  Before  wc  came  to  it,  we  heard  a 
ftrange  (Irouting, 

*'  And  all  that  were  in  it  looked  mad- 

•y» 

“  For  fome  were  a  bull  -  back,  fomc 
dancing  a  morrice, 

“  And  fome  finging  Arthur  O'Brad- 
Icy  1” 


Cock-Fighting. 

This  barbarous  paftime,  which 
claims  the  faii^ion  of  high  antiquity, 
was  pradifed  at  an  early  period  by 
the  Grecians,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans  ;  with  us,  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  twelfth  century  ;  at 
which  period  we  are  certain  it  >ras  in 
ufage,  and  feems  to  hare  been  con- 
fidcred  as  a  childiih  fport.  **  Every 
year,”  fays  Fitzftephcn,  “  on  the 
“  morning  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  the 
“  fchool-boys  of  the  city  of  London 
“  bring  game-cocks  to  their  mailers, 
“  and  in  the  fore-part  of  the  day,  till 
“  dinner-time,  they  arc  permitted  to 
“  amufe  themfclvcs  with  feeing  them 

fight ;  the  cock-pit  was  the  fchool, 
“  and  the  mailer  the  controller  and 
“  direftor  of  the  paftime.”  This  cuf- 
tom,  according  to  a  modem  author, 
”  was  retained  in  many  fchools  in 
“  Scotland  within  the  laft  century, 
“  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  in  ufe 
‘‘  there  ;  the  fchoolmafters  claimed 


**  the  runaway  cocks  as  their  perqui- 
fites  i  and  thefe  w'cre  called  fugea, 
“  corrupt  I  fuppofe,  fays  he,  of  re- 
**  fugeei.” 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  cock- 
fighting  became  a  falhionable  amufe- 
ment ;  it  was  then  taken  up  mure  fc- 
rioully  than  it  formerly  had  been,  and 
the  praflice  extended  to  growm  per- 
fons  ;  even  at  that  early  period  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  produdlive  of  pernicious 
confequences,  and  was  therefore  pro¬ 
hibited  by  a  public  proclamation,  in 
which  it  was  ranked  with  other  idle 
and  unlawful  paftimes.  But  notwith- 
ftauding  it  was  thus  degraded  and 
difcountcnanccd,  it  ftill  maintained 
its  popularity,  and  In  defiance  of  all 
temporary  oppofition  has  defeended 
to  the  modern  times.  Among  the 
additions  made  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  palace  at  Whitehall,  was  a  cock¬ 
pit  ;  which  indicates  his  relilh  for  the 
paftime  of  cock-fighting :  and  James 
I.  was  fo  partial  to  this  diverfion, 
that  he  amufed  himfelf  in  feeing  It 
twice  a  week.  Exclufive  of  the  roy¬ 
al  cock-pit,  we  are  told  there  was 
formerly  one  in  Drury  Lane,  another 
in  Jewin  Street,  and  a  third  in  Shoe 
Lane,  if  the  following  ftory  be  found¬ 
ed  on  faA  “  Sir  Thomas  Jermin 
“  meaning  to  make  himfelf  merry, 
**  and  gull  all  the  cockers,  fent  his 
*'  man  to  the  pit  in  Shoe  Lane,  with 
“  an  hundred  pounds  and  a  dunghill 
cock,  neatly  cut  and  trimmed  for 
”  the  battle  ;  the  plot  being  well 
”  laid,  the  fellow  got  another  to 
”  throw  the  cock  in,  and  fight  him 
”  in  Sir  Thomas  Jermin’s  name, 
**  while  he  betted  his  hundred  pounds 
**  againft  him  ;  the  cock  was  match- 
“  ed,  and  bearing  Sir  Thomas’s 
name,  had  many  betts  laid  upon  his 
”  head  ;  but  after  three  or  four  good 
”  brufhes,  he  fhewed  a  pair  of  heels  : 

every  one  wondered  to  fee  a  cock 
”  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  cry  cra- 


*  Bearing  this  title,  The  Marriage  of  Robiu  Hood  and  Clorinda,  Queen  of  Tit- 
bury  Feaft.  Collect,  of  Old  Balladsj)ub.  London,  1713. 
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“  vrn  ;  and  away  came  the  man,  with 

his  money  doubled  *.’* 

1  (hall  not  expatiate  upon  the  na* 
lure  and  extent  of  this  faPnionable 
divertiicinent ;  but  merely  mention  a 
part  of  it  called  the  Welch  f/iain, 
which  fecms  to  be  an  abiifc  of  the 
modern  limes  ;  and  as  a  late  judicious 
author  jullly  fays,  “  a  difgrace  to  us 
“  as  Englilhmeii  f.”  It  confills  of 
a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  cocks, 
“  fuppofe  fixtecn,  which  fight  with 
each  other  until  one  half  of  them  arc 
killed ;  the  ilxteen  conquerors  are 
pitted  a  fecond  time  in  like  manner, 
and  half  are  (lain  ;  the  eight  furviv- 
ors,  a  tliird  time ;  the  four,  a  fourth 
time  :  and  the  remaining  two,  a  fifth 
time  ;  fo  that  “  thirty-one  cocks  are 
“  fure  to  be  inhumanly  murdered, 
“  for  the  fport  and  pleafure  of  the 
“  fpectators.” 

In  the  old  illuminated  manuferipts, 
we  frequently  meet  with  paintings, 
reprefentiug  cocks  fighting ;  but  I 
do  not  rccollecf  to  have  feen  in  any 
of  them  the  lead  indication  of  artifi* 
eial  fpurs ;  the  arming  their  heels 
with  lharp  points  of  fteel  is  a  cruelty, 
I  trull,  unknown  in  former  ages  to 
our  aacedors. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid, 
I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  the  ancients 
fought  partridges  and  quails  as  well 
as  cocks;  in  like  manner,  fays  Burton, 
as  the  French  do  now  :  how  far,  if 
at  all,  the  example  has  been  followed 
in  England,  I  know’  not. 


T hr'j’wing  at  Cecki 
Was  a  very  popular  diverfion,  ef- 


peclally  among  the  younger  parts  of 
the  community,  and  univerfally  prac- 
tifed  upon  Shrove  TuefdayJ,  If 
the  poor  bird  by  chance  had  his  legs 
broken,  or  was  otherwile  fo  lamed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  dand,  the  bar¬ 
barous  owners  were  w’ont  to  fupport 
it  with  dicks,  in  ordei  to  prolong 
the  pleafure  received  from  the  reiter¬ 
ation  of  its  torment.  The  magif- 
trates,  greatly  to  their  eredit,  have 
for  fome  years  pall  put  a  Hop  to  this 
wicked  cudom  ;  and  at  prefent  it  is 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  difcoutinued  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  fome  places  it  was  a  common 
pra£lice  to  put  the  cock  into  an 
earthen  veffel  made  for  the  purpofe, 
and  to  place  him  in  fuch  a  pofition 
that  his  head  and  tail  might  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view ;  the  veffel,  with  the 
bird  in  it,  was  then  fufpended  acrofs 
the  dreet,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  be  thrown 
at  by  fuch  as  chofe  to  make  trial  of 
their  fkill ;  twopence  was  paid  for 
four  throws,  and  he  who  broke  the 
pot,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  his 
confinement,  had  him  for  a  reward. 
At  North  Wallham,  in  Norfolk,  a- 
bout  forty  years  ago,  fome  wags  put 
an  owl  into  one  of  thefe  veffels  ;  and 
having  procured  the  head  and  tail  of 
a  dead  cock,  they  placed  them  in  the 
fame  pofition  as  if  they  had  apper¬ 
tained  to  a  living  one  ;  the  deception 
was  fuccefsful,  and  at  lad,  a  laboui  iiig 
man  belonging  to  the  town,  after  fe- 
veral  fruitlefs  attempts,  broke  the 
pot,  but  miffed  his  prize  ;  for  the 
owl  being  fet  at  liberty,  inllantly  flew 
away. 


'  i.lS.  Harl.  6.^1)  j,  written  in  the  reign  of  James  T.  and  bearing  this  title.  Mer¬ 
ry  Passage!  and  yeats. 

t  Rev.  Mr  Fegge,  in  his  Memoir  on  Cockfighting,  Arclucol.  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 
t  Heath,  in  his  account  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,  Ipeaking  of  St  iVIary’s,  lays,  “  On 
“  Shrove  Tuefdav  each  year,  after  the  throwing  at  cocks  is  ever,  the  boys  of  this 
I  “  Illand  have  a  cudom  of  throw  ing  Hones  in  the  evening  againlt  the  doors  ot  the 
“  dwellers’  houles  ;  a  privilege  they  claim  from  time  immemorial,  and  put  in 
praiblice  without  controul,for  fmilhing  the  day’s  Iport ;  the  terms  demanded  by 
“  the  bovs  are  pancakes  or  money,  to  capitulate.  Some  of  the  older  fort,  exceed- 
“  ing  the  bounds  of  this  whimfical  toleration,  break  the  doors  and  window-flmt- 
“  ters,  Sic.  fometimes  making  a  job  for  the  furgeon,  as  well  as  for  the  iinitb,  gla- 
“  zier,  and  carpenter.”  Publilhcd  at  London,  1750. 

JiJ.  Mag.  Dec.  l8ci. 
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away,  to  his  great  alluniniment,  and  “  a  fine  room  at  Vanxhall,  the  iiitide 
left  him  nothing  more  than  the  head  “  all  of  looking -glafs,  and  fountains 
and  tail  of  the  dead  bird,  with  the  “  very  pleafant  to  behold  ;  which,” 
potflierds  for  his  money  and  his  adds  he  “  is  much  vifited  by  llran- 
trouble  ;  this  ridiculous  adventure  “  gers.  It  {lands  in  the  middle  of 
expofed  him  to  the  continual  laugh*  “  the  garden,  covered  with  Cornirti 
ter  of  the  town’s  people,  and  obliged  ‘‘  (late,  on  the  point  whereof  he  pla- 
him  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  1  am  “  ced  a  punchanello,  very  well  carved, 
told  he  returned  no  more.  “  which  held  a  dial ;  but  the  winds 

_  “  havedemoli(hedit.”-“Thehoufe,” 

MusicHou, a. —Origin  of  Vauxhall,  ^  ^ 

r.  /  »  o  j/  ,  117  e_>  “  rebuilt  {ince  the  time 

Ranelaghy  Sadltr  s  Wells,  L>c.  <>  gj^  Samuel  Moreland  dwell 

Towards  the  clofe-of  the  feven-  “  in  it ;  and,  there  being  a  large  gar- 
teenth  centur)*,  the  profelTed  mufici-  “  den  belonging  to  it,  planted  with 
ans  affembled  at  certain  houfes  in  the  “  a  great  number  of  (lately  trees,  and 
metropolis,  called  t/rus:c-leuses,  where  “  laid  out  in  fiiady  walks,  it  obtained 
they  performed  concerts,  confiding  of  “  the  name  of  Spring  Gardens  ;  and, 
vocal  and  indrumental  mufic,  for  the  “  the  houfe  being  converted  into  a 
entertainment  of  the  public  ;  at  the  “  tavern,  or  place  of  entertainment, 
fiime  period  there  were  mufic  booths  “  it  w  as  frequented  by  the  votaries  of 
in  Smithfield  during  the  continuance  “  pleafure.”  This  account  is  per- 
of  B.ii tholomew  mir.  An  author  feftly  confonant  with  the  following 
of  the  time  however,  fpeaks  very  paffage  in  a  paper  of  the  Speflator  : 
contemptibly  of  thefe  mufic -meet-  “We  now  arrived  at  Spring  Gar- 
ings,  profelung  that  he  “  had  rather  “  dens,  which  is  exquifitely  pleafant 
“  have  heard  an  old  barber  f  ring  “  at  this  time  of  the  year}.  When 
“  Whittington’s  bells  upon  a  cittern,  “  I  cor.fidered  the  fragrancy  of  the 
“  than  all  the  mufic  the  houfes  af-  “  walks  and  bowers,  with  choirs  of 
“forded.”  There  weie  alfo  mufic  “  birds  that  fung  upon  the  trees,  and 
clubs,  or  private  meetings  for  the  “  the  loofe  tribe  of  people  that  w  alk- 
pi  aftice  of  mufic,  which  were  exceed-  “  td  underneath  their  (hades,  I  could 
ingly  fadiionable  with  people  of  opu-  “  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a 
lence.  The  roufic-houfes  above  men-  “  kind  of  Mahometan  paradife.” 
tioned  were  fometimes  fupported  by  Some  time  afterwards,  the  houfe  and 
fubfeription  j  and  from  them  origin-  gardens  came  into  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
ated  three  places  of  public  entertain-  tkman  whofe  name  was  Jonatlian 
ment  well  known  in  the  prefent  day',  Tyers,  who  opened  it  with  an  adver- 
namely,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  tifement  of  a  ridstto  all  fresco  || ;  a 
Sadler’s  Wells.  '  term  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 

Spring  Gardens,  now  better  known  try  had  till  then  been  llrangers  to. 
by  the  name  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  is  Thefe  entertainments  were  feveial 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  in  his  “  An-  times  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  the 
“  tiquities  of  Surrey  who  informs  fnmmer,  and  numbers  reforted  to  par¬ 
tis,  that  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  “  built  take  of  them  j  which  encouraged  the 

proprietor 

*  Edward  Ward,  author  of  the  London  Spy,  part  xi.  p.  255. 
t  The  barbers  formerly  were  often  muficians,  and  ui'ually  kept  a  lute,  a  viol,  or 
fome  other  mulical  inilniment  in  their  (liops,  to  amul'e  their  cultomers  while  wait¬ 
ing;  ;.t  pr.  Cent  the  ncwfpaper  is  fubftituted  for  the  indrument  of  mufic. 

}  riir  John  Hawkins,  Hift.  Mufic,  vol.  v.  p.  jtj. 

}  The  (laper  is  dated  May  20th,  1712. 

11  Or  entertaiiimeut  01  mufic  in  the  open  air. 
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proprietor  to  make  his  garden  a  place  “  found  out  ;  when  a  gentleman  na- 
of  mufical  entertainment  for  every  “  roed  Sadler,  who  had  lately  built 
evening  during  the  fummer  feafon  :  “  a  new  mufic-houfe  there,  and  being 

to  this  end  he  w’as  at  great  expcnce  “  furveyor  of  the  highways,  had  em- 
in  decorating  the  gardens  with  paint-  “  ployed  men  to  dig  gravel  in  his 
ings  ;  he  engaged  an  excellent  band  “  garden,  in  the  midft  whereof  they 
of  muficians,  and  ifliied  filver  tickets  “  found  it  flopped  up  and  covered 
for  admifllon  at  a  guinea  each  ;  and,  “  with  an  arch  of  Hone.”  After  the 
receiving  great  encouragement,  he  fet  deceafe  of  Sadler,  one  Francis  For- 
upan  organ  in  the  orchcilra  ;  and  in  ccr,  amufician  andcompofer  offongs, 
a  confpicuous  part  of  the  gardens  e-  became  occupier  of  the  well  and  inu- 
re£lcd  a  tine  llatue  of  Handel,  the  fic-room  ;  he  was  fucceedeil  by  his 
work  of  Roubiliac.  fon,  who  firll  exhibited  there  the  di- 

Thc  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  verfion  of  rope-dancing  and  tumbling, 
was  an  encouragement  to  another  of  which  were  then  performed  abroad 
a  fimilar  kind.  A  number  of  perfons  in  the  garden.  There  is  now  a  fmall 
purchafed  the  houfe  and  gardens  of  theatre  appropriated  to  this  piupofe, 
the  late  Earl  of  Ranelagh  ;  they  e*  furnifhed  with  a  flagc,  fcencs,  and 
refted  a  fpaeious  building  of  timber,  other  decorations  proper  for  the  re- 
of  a  circular  form,  and  w'ithin  it  an  prefentation  of  dramatic  pieces  and 
organ,  and  an  orcheflra  capable  of  pantomimes.  The  diverfions  of  this 
holding  a  numerous  band  of  perform-  place  are  of  various  kinds,  and  form  ; 
ers.  The  entertainment  of  the  audi-  upon  the  whole,  a  fucceffion  of  per- 
tors  during  the  performance  is,  either  formances  very  fimilar  to  thofe  dif- 
walking  round  the  room,  or  reficlh-  played  in  former  ages,  by  the  glee- 
ing  themfelves  with  tea  and  coffee  in  men,  the  minftrels,  and  the  jugglers, 
the  rcceffes  thereof,  which  are  con-  To  the  three  preceding  places  of 
venicntly  adapted  for  that  purpofe.  public  entertainment,  we  may  add  a 
We  meet  with  what  is  faid,  “to  fourth,  not  now  indeed  in  exiftence, 

“  be  a  true  account  of  Sadler’s  Well,”  but  which  about  thirty  years  back 
in  a  pamphlet  publilhed  by  a  phyfi-  was  held  in  fome  degree  of  eftimation, 
cian  at  he  clofe  of  the  feventeeth  and  much  frequented,  I  mean  Mary- 
century  *.  “  The  water,”  fays  he,  bone  Gardens  ;  where,  in  addition  to 

“  of  this  well,  before  the  Reforma-  the  mufic  and  fmging,  there  were 
“  tion,  was  very  much  famed  for  fe-  burlcttas  and  fireworks  exhibited. 
“  veral  extraordinary  cures  perform-  The  fite  of  thefe  gardens  is  now  co- 
“  ed  thereby  ;  and  was  thereupon  ac-  vered  with  buildings. 

“  counted  facred,and  called The  fuccefs  of  thefe  mufical  affem- 
“  The  priells  belonging  to  the  priory  blies,  I  prefiime,  lirft  fiiggelled  the 
“  of  Clerkenwcll,  ufing  to  attend  idea  of  introducing  operas  upon  the 
“  there,  made  the  people  believe  that  ftage,  which  were  contrived  at  once 
“  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  to  pleafe  the  eye  and  delight  the  ear  ; 
“  from  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers  :  and  this  double  gratification,  gener- 
**  but,  at  the  Reformation,  the  well  ally'  fpeaking,  was  procured  at  the 
“  was  Hopped  upon  the  fuppofition  expence  of  reafon  and  propriety. 
“  that  the  frequenting  of  it  was  alto-  Hence,  alfo,  we  may  trace  the  cHa- 
“  getber  f  perilitiotis ;  and  fo  by  de-  bliHiment  of  oratorios  in  England.  I 
“  grees  it  grew  out  of  remembrance,  need  not  fay,  that  this  noble  fpeciea 
“  and  was  wholly  loH  until  then  of  dramatic  mufic  was  brought  to 

great 

*  It  Is  faid  to  be  written  bv  T.  G,  dodlor  ia  phyfic,  and  was  publiihed  A.  D. 
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great  perfctlion  by  Handel :  the  ora-  to  be  received  with  that  enthuriafni 
torios  produced  by  him,  dlfplay,  in  a  of  applaufe  which  they  moll  juRly 
wonderful  manner,  his  powers  as  a  deferve. 

compofer  of  niufic ;  and  they  continue  ( Te  he  concluded  in  our  next,') 
IXTRACTS  FROM  CRAVES’s  SEN  I L ITI ES,  OR  SOL17ARY  AMfSEMENTS. 


On  Cenverfation.' 

MteS  fcniftarec  Xi/uanitr, 

“  I  hate  a  ^ot-companiou  with  a  good 
memory.” 

HERE  cannot  be  a  more  feverc 
fatire  on  the  ufual  llrain  of  con¬ 
vivial  converfatiou,  than  is  implied  in 
tliis  proverbial  maxim  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  betrays  a  confeioufnLfs 
of  the  trifling,  if  not  abfurd  oi  rc- 
prehenfible  kind  of  communication 
which  too  often  prevails  on  thofe  oc- 
cafions.  The  mult  cautious  and  re¬ 
fereed,  in  the  freedom  of  focial  intcr- 
courfe,  frequently  let  fall  fome  re¬ 
marks  or  expreffions  which  they 
would  wiflt  to  recall,  or  would  blufh 
to  have  remembered  or  repeated. 
And  the  herd  of  jovial  companions 
generally  talk  at  random,  or  indulge 
themfelvcs  in  fuch  incoherent,  un¬ 
meaning  loquacity,  as  can  neither  be 
rem.  mbered  nor  repeated.  As  they 
facrifice  more  to  Bacchus  than  to 
Minerva,  their  wine  puts  ^Yifdom 
to  flight,  and  Folly  reigns  trium¬ 
phant. 

“  I  drank  1  I  lik’d  it  not ;  ’twas  rage, 
’twas  ncil'c, 

“  An  airy  feene  of  tranfltory  joys. 

“  And  when,  at  dawn  of  day,  fair  rea- 
fon’s  light 

“  Broke  thro’  the  fumes  and  phantoms 
of  the  night, 

“  What  had  been  faid  ?  I  afk’d  my- 
felf.”  ruion. 

In  general,  indeed,  thofe  agreea¬ 
ble  coiiverfations  which  we  daily  hear 
mentioned  as  having  beeu  enjoyed 
even  in  the  fociety  of  difUnguifhed 
eharadlers,  if  rigidly  ferutinized, 
would,  probably,  fall  far  fliort  of  our 
expedation.  I  never  had  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  the  fociety  of 


the  .ff/c club,  which  confills  of 
the  moll  celebrated  female  characters 
in  the  kingdom.  But  from  thofe 
who  have  enjoyed  that  felicity,  1  have 
heard  that  the  converlatioa  often 
turned  upon  fafhions,  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  and  other  chit  chat 
whicit  prevails  in  other  female  aifem- 
blics. 

In  fo  numerous  a  mixed  company, 
indeed,  where  every  one  comes  full 
charged  with  literature  and  fciencc, 
ready  prime'd  for  explolion,  a  little 
harmlels  fmall  talk  among  tiie  lefs 
enlightened  members,  may  be  better 
than  one  general  difeharge  of  wit  and 
learning  from  the  whole  aflemblv', 
which  muil  neceflarily  ptoduce  a  Ba¬ 
bel  of  confnliuii. 

But  what,  then  !  arc  we  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  obfervations  of  fume 
of  our  befl  writers  is  unfounded  i 
“  That  the  hours  fpent  in  convcrla- 
“  tio8  with  our  friends,  are  fome  of 
“  the  moll  delightful  portions  of  our 
“.exiflcnce  by  no  means  ;  what  I 
would  iuliniiate  is,  that  when  a  nu¬ 
merous  concourfe  of  individuals,  un¬ 
connected  and  of  different  difpofitions, 
is  affembled  together  in  one  compa¬ 
ny  ;  each  ambitions  of  difplaying  his 
eloquence  and  gaining  attention,  or 
obtruding  his  intelligence  of  frivolous 
occurrences,  uninterclling  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  though,  perhaps,  gratifying  to 
himfelf ;  this  may  be  called  talking, 
or  haranguing,  or  what  yon  pleafe, 
but  hardly  merits  the  name  of  con- 
verfation. 

As  for  thofe  tumultuous  aflemhlics 
called  routs,  we  might  as  well  cxpeCl 
edifying  converfatiou  from  a  flight 
of  martins  and  fwallows  on  the  eve  of 
their  migration,  as  from  fach  a  mul- 
tifanous  co.acourfe  of  fluttering  fops 
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and  flaunting  flirts  as  are  there  ufual- 
ly  crowded  together.  An  evening  at 
a  tavern  is  generally  firent  in  an  equal¬ 
ly  inlignificant,  though,  perhaps,  nr.ure 
joyous  and  foeiable,  and  lefs  formal 
llyle  of  convcrfatioii. 

But  when  a  fmall  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance,  of  nearly  equal 
rank,  and  of  fimilar  difpof'itions  and 
habits  of  hfe,  meet  together,  defirous 
to  pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  communication  or  fcntiir.ents 
and  obfervations,  with  kindnefs  and 
guod-hum<iur,  cannot  but  be  highly 
plcafing  and  improving  to  all  parties. 
But  the  ufiiai  error  of  too  nuny  is  a 
detiie  to  Ihine,  rather  thau  to  inform, 
and  to  pleafe  themfelves  rather  than 
their  company,  by  cngrofliug  more 
than  their  due  lhare  of  the  cuuverfa- 
tion. 

'i^»ey  have  no  defire  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  or  diverted  themfelves,  but  think 
thofc  the  mi'll  agreeable  companions 
who  will  patiently  attend  to  their 
fuperiur  wildum,  and  admire  their 
fplcudid  talents,  and  applaud  their 
eloquence. 

This  accounts  for  the  gratification 
which  the  French  lady  received  from 
the  vilit  of  Triflram  Shaiidy.  She 
declared  to  cverj'  one  flic  met,  “  that 
•*  lire  never  had  a  more  improving  con- 
“  verfaiion,  than  with  that  gentle- 
“  man,  though  (he  fays,)  the  lady 
“  had  all  the  converfation  to  herfelf ; 
“  for,  I  call  heaven  to  vvitnefs,  that 
“  not  five  words  paffed  my  lips.” 

We  may  conclude  then,  I  think, 
that  the  pleofurc  which  we  receive 
from  the  converfation  of  a  circle  of 
friends,  does  not  arife  from  the  fine 
things  which  are  faid,  the  llirewd  ob- 
fervations  which  are  made,  the  learn¬ 
ing  which  is  fhown,  or  the  wit  which 
is  difplayed,  fo  much  as  from  the  be¬ 
nevolent  difpofition,  and  the  excrcife 
of  the  kind  affeftions  *  which  ac¬ 
company  this  friendly  intercourfe, 
and  the  eafe  and  freedom  with  which 
every  one  delivers  his  fentiments,  pro- 


pofes  his  doubts,  or  unbofoms  him- 
felf  of  any  remarks  which  he  may 
have  made,  and  which  he  wifhes  to 
communicate.  When,  therefore,  yon 
may  have  met  with  this  refined  grati¬ 
fication,  and  enjoyed  an  attic  eiitcr- 
tainincbt,  do  not  boalt  of  your  good 
fortune,  nor  tell  every  one  you  meet 
what  an  agreeable  converfation  or 
delightful  evening  you  h.,ve  fpent ; 
and  how  merry  or  how  facetious  yun 
xverc  ;  much  lefs  give  any  fpecimen 
of  your  good  cheer  ;  for  the  wit  or 
humour  of  what  is  faid  depends  on 
fo  many  circumilanccs  of  time  and 
place,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  what 
“  fet  the  table  in  a  roar”  at  niglit, 
will  appear  very  inlipid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  what  you  relate  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  cold  indifference,  and  ex- 
pofe  yourfelf  to  the  fneers,  and  your 
friends  to  the  ridicule  of  perfons  en¬ 
tirely  unintereilcd  in  your  unfeafona- 
ble  narrative. 


Sjmptoms  of  Setfimpcrtanct. 

“  I  will  frown  as  I  pafs  by ;  and  let 
“  them  take  it  as  they  Ml.”  SwAKtsi'. 

As  I  am  an  idle  man,  and  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bath,  I  fpend  many 
of  my  mornings  in  travetfing  the 
llreets  and  public  walks  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  The  magnificence  of  the 
many  elegant  buildings  and  the  cheer- 
fulncfs  of  the  fccne,  footh  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  tranquillize  the  fpirits. 
\  et  [  find  the  calm  compofure  of  my 
mind  frequently  interrupted,  and  my 
nerves  unpleafantly  irritated,  by  the 
haughty  and  fallldious  looks  of  thofc 
1  meet. 

'I'hough  I  will  not  fubferibe  to 
the  infallibility  of  Lavatcr’s  fyilemof 
phyfiognomy ;  yet  the  feelings  of 
every  one,  without  any  rules,  may  in¬ 
terpret  the  fentiments  of  moll  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  air  and  call  of  liieir 
countenances. 

•  Man  is  by  nature  foeiable  and 
fiiendly  to  man  ;  and  when  there  is 

r.o 


*  -\mlcoruini  confneflus  inft  deleflat. 
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no  oppofition  of  intcrells,  rarely  har-  to  recolleft  my  name.  All  thefe  are 
hours  any  malicious  or  hodile  difpo-  different  ftratagems  of  pride  and  ftlf- 
fition  agaiiill  liis  fellow-creatures,  importance,  which,  though  not  redu- 
Whence  then  aie  thofe  unfriendly,  cible  to  the  precife  rules  of  quarreling, 
contemptuous,  and  repulfive  airs  “  like  the  lie  direct,”  and  for  which 
which  \vc  coiuinual'y  meet  with  in  we  can  call  a  man  to  account ;  yet 
thofe  with  wiioui  we  have  no  Con-  may,  and  ought  to  be  refented,  or  ra- 
nexion,  and  whom  we  have  never  in-  ther  treated  with  the  contempt  which 
jured  or  offended  ?  wiio  futvey  us  they  deferve. 

witli  fuch  a  fupcrcilious,  diiJainful  I  remember  a  ftout  fellow  with  a 
r-.ien,  as  if  they  queilioned  our  right  mod  terrific  countenance,  who,  if  he 
to  c\id  in  the  fame  didrict,  or  even  met  a  man  drutting  along  in  fublime 
cu  the  face  of  the  fame  globe  with  contemplationof  his  own  importance, 
therafelvesi.  and  a  fovercign  contempt  of  all  around 

i  fomelimes  meet  a  man  fo  datcly  him,  he  would,  on  a  fudden,  run  up 
in  his  dcpoitment,  fo  haughty  in  his  to  him,  turn  his  large  white  eyes  upon 
look,  with  fuch  an  air  of  defiance  in  him,  and  cry  Boh  !  This,  it  may  be 
his  whole  manner,  that  I  diriuk  from  fuppofed,  often  involved  him  in  a 
his  appearance,  and  feel  inyfelf  anni-  feuffle,  or  rough  rencounter ;  but  ge- 
hilated  in  his  prefence.  Yet,  on  le-  iierally  raifed  a  laugh  at  the  cxpcncc 
covering  from  my  difmay,  and  re-  of  the  haughty  defpot. 
fledging  on  the  limited  pow  er  and  ca-  A  proud  look  is  an  infult  on  the 
pacity  of  every  human  being,  I  find  public.  Pride  was  not  made  for 
juobal'ly,  on  inquiry,  the  real  cliarac-  man;  nor  for  w’oman  neither.  Yet 
ter  of  this  illidlrious  perfonage  ;  that  I  have  feen  a  fair  fpindcr,  rather  pad 
his  pompous  air  conceals  a  mean  her  bloom,  w’ho  has  been  converiing 
fpiiit,  and  that  the  folemn  countc-  with  a  polite  finile  in  the  midd'of 
nance  is  only  a  veil  for  his  ignorance  two  or  three  gentlemen  ;  but  on  the 
and  infignificance.  appearance  of  a  young  nymph  in  the 

Such  are  many  of  thofe  coloffal  gloffy  ludre  of  fifteen,  affume  an 
figures  who  feem  to  “  bedrlde  vthe  haughty  air,  and  fnrvey  the  bluOiing 
“  world,  and  under  whofe  legs,  as  it  harmlefs  virgin,  with  fuch  a  murder- 
“  were.  \vc  petty  mortals  mud  peep  ous  afpc£l,  that  I  have  been  alarmed 
“  about,”  to  find  a  loop-hole  to  pafs  for  the  confequcnccs. 
by  them,  without  being  crudicd  a-  What  then  do  I  expedl  from  thofe 
gaind  the  wail,  or  jodlcd  into  the  whom  I  meet  in  public,  and  who 
kennel.  certainly  have  a  right  to  hnk,  as  well 

One  man,  whom  I  have  met,  per-  as  to  a(l,  as  they  pleafe,  in  defiance 
haps,  at  a  third  place,  affumes  a  re-  of  my  affumed  cenforiul  authority  ? 
ferved  and  didant  air,  led  I  dioiild  Why,  I  cxpc£l,  that  every  man 
claim  him  as  an  acquaintance  *.  An-  fhould  look  with  an  air  of  kindnefs 
other  man,  with  eyes  fixed,  looks  and  benignity  on  all  mankind ;  or 
draight  forwaids,  ai  d  though  our  el-  at  lead,  not  to  affume  an  hodile  or 
liows  dmoit  touch,  feems  unconfeious  menacing  afpeft  towards  thofe  who 
that  any  one  is  neat  him,  or  at  lead  have  never  injured  or  offended  him. 
worth  his  notice.  i.et  a  man  of  rank  or  didin£tion 

A  tiii  'd  is  near  -  fighted  ;  and  affume  the  dignity  becoming  his  da- 
ihougb  we  have  met,  perhaps,  on  va-  tion  and  charafter  ;  but  let  not  thofe 
rious  ctcal'ous,  has  not  the  honour  who  have  no  rank,  nor,  perhaps,  any 

charaftcr, 

*  The  Tepino-phoby,  or  “  dresd  of  low  acquaintance,”  prevails  more  in  Bath, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  public  place  iu  Europe. 
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charaflcr,  to  diAlnguilh  them  from 
the  vulgar,  affcA  that  fuperiority, 
which  is  an  affront  to  every  one  they 
meet,  and  which  will  not  cafily  be  al¬ 
lowed  them  in  a  country  of  true  li¬ 
berty,  and  where  education  ami  vir¬ 
tue  make  the  only  real  diftiaffion  ; 
and  where  men  will  not  be  iir.pofed 
upon  or  kept  in  awe  by  a  folemn  ap¬ 
pearance  or  arrogant  pretcnlions. 

A  friend  of  mine,  w’hen  he  meets 
a  man  of  this  defeription,  fnaps  his 
fingers  at  him,  and  ejaculates  a  ferap 
of  Latin  after  him.  Non  hujus  te  fa¬ 
cia  !  I  do  not  care  this  for  you  ! 

For  my  own  part,  as  1  love  all 
mankind,  I  ratiier  pity  than  refent 
the  folly  of  this  theatrical  hero, 
“  who  llruts  his  hour  on  the  llage, 
“  and  then  is  feen  no  more.” 


On  the  rage  for  Private  Theatrical 
Exhibitions. 

Time  was,  a  i’ober  Englilhman  would 
knock 

Ilis  fervaiits  up,  and  rife  by  five  o'clock : 
Inftrurt  his  family  in  Eirtue's  rule  ; 

And  lend  his  wife  to  church,  his  fun  to 
fchool. 

Now  times  are  chang’d - 

Sens,  fires,  and  grandlires,  all  will  wear 
the  bays. 

Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daugh¬ 
ters  plays. 

Pope's  Epiiths. 
Thus  it  was  in  Pope’s  time  ;  and 
thus  far  was  not  much  amifs  ;  though 
their  daughters plays,  we  do  not 
find  that  they  attempted  to  all  them. 
But  in  our  limes,  not  only  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  but  our  wives,  our  mothers,  and 
our  grandmothers,  1  do  do  nut  fay 
resd,  but  ad  plays.  And  we  may 
fay  in  a  literal  fenfe,  what  Shake- 
fpeare’s  melancholy  Jacques  fays  in  a 
figurative  one  ; 

— — “  All  the  world’s  a  ftagf, 

“  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.” 


There  is  hardly  a  family  iu  high 
or  low  life,  that  has  not  its  theatre 
of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  its  occa- 
fi  mal  performers.  Not  only  Bran- 
denburgh-houfe,  but  many  a  noble 
houfe  of  Icfs  notoriety,  is  frequently 
opened  for  thefe  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Thither  you  fee  alfemb’cd  animals  of 
every  defeription,  like  thofe  in 
Noah’s  ark,  clean  and  unclean  ;  pure 
and  impure  ;  grave  and  gay  ;  gamb¬ 
lers  and  grumblers  ;  who,  dilfatislied 
with  themfclves  and  every  thing  a- 
round  them,  take  refuge  here,  driven 
from  home  through  dread  of  folitude, 
and  that  green-eyed  monller  Ennui. 

If  their  magnificent  feats  in  the 
country  be  the  feene  of  aftioii,  which 
fome  few  of  our  nubility  and  gentry 
ftill  prefei  to  a  dirty  lodging  at 
Brighton  or  Margate  ;  or,  at  leaft, 
when  driven  from  the  metropolis  by 
the  dull  in  fummer,  and  from  the  fca- 
ports  by  the  equinotlial  rains  in  au¬ 
tumn;  they  contrive  to  fiipport  them- 
felvcs  for  a  month  or  two,  by  giving 
their  rural  retreat  fome  refemblancc 
of  a  public  place ;  and  colle£liiig  a 
crowd  of  half  civilized  favages  from 
the  furrounding  neighbourhood,  to 
fee  the  raree  ihow,  and  applaud  their 
performances. 

Hence  the  humour  has  fpread  itfelf 
among  their  tenants  and  daughters ; 
who,  in  imitation  of  their  riglit  ho¬ 
nourable  or  rigl’.t  worlhipFul  neigh¬ 
bours,  Ipout  heroics  iu  their  barns, 
witli  as  much  vehemence,  though 
not  always  with  fo  much  corrcifoiefs* 
of  elocution,  as  their  laiidloids  have 
done  “  in  hall  or  bower." 

As  for  the  praftice  fo  much  iu 
vogue  of  late  in  our  public  fchools,  of 
performing  Englilb  plays,  I  know 
not  what  to  fay.  It  is  countenanced 
by  perfons  of  fo  much  fenfe  end  re- 
fpeftabilily,  and  on  fuch  plaufible  ar¬ 
guments,  that  I  Ihould  think  it  the 
height 


*  A  friend  of  mine  was  prefent  at  one  of  thefe  Thefpian  exhibitions,  w  hen  a 
young  twain  thus  addrdVed  a  recruiting  ftijcant :  “  Sur^  I  unaurstand  you  have 
lately  made  a  campag— ne,”  acc. 
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height  of  prefumption  abfolutcly  to  mr.r  fchools,  wliich  perhaps  may  be 
condemn  it.  peculiarly  fo  to  me,  that  fomc  of  the 

“  As  mod  boys,  who  have  a  claf-  boys  mull  neceflarily  be  metamor- 
fical  education,  fay  they,  are  intend-  phofed,  for  the  time,  into  the  other 
ed  to  fpcak  cither  at  the  bar  or  in  fex.  And  though  I  have  been  ra¬ 
the  pulpit,  or  perhaps  in  the  fenate-  ther  pleafed  with  the  partiality  of  a 
houfe,  they  cannot  be  too  foon  habi-  fond  mother,  delighted  to  fee  what  a 
tiialed  to  fpcak  in  public.  It  gives  handfome  girl  her  booby  fon  would 
them  a  proper  confidence  and  an  un-  make,  it  is  to  me  a  difgufting  fight. 
cmbaralTcd  elocution.  A  man  will  Not  to  mention,  that  the  appi  lufc 
never  excell  as  an  orator,  (fomebody  which  they  are  fnre  to  receive  from 
has  obferved,)  who  does  nut  cur.lidcr  perhaps  an  intcreded  audience,  mud 
Ids  audience  as  fo  many  cabbage  naturally  excite  their  youthful  vanity, 
ftems.”  and  make  them  coxcombs.  And  I 

This  is  very  true  :  but  let  them,  have  known  more  than  one  intlance 
therefore,  be  accuftomed  to  repeat  where,  wlicn  a  boy  had  pci  formed  his 
with  a  propel  cmpliafis,  and  in  a  part  to  admiration,  he  has  flattered 
graceful  manner,  fomc  parts  of  the  himfelf  that  his  education  w  as  finilh-. 
orations  of  Cicero,  or  fpccches  in  Sal-  cd,  and  has  become  idle  and  difGpat- 
luft.  or  even  the  debates  of  cur  Bri-  ed  ever  after. 

tilh  fenators  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fome  An  equally  fcrioiis  confcquence  of 
jiafliigcs  from  our  bed  tragedies,  or  thefe  performances  in  great  fchools, 
fioin  the  I.atin  or  Knglilh  poets,  of  which  we  fee  many  inllances,  is  the. 
with  appiopiiate  gcllurcs  and  fome  encouraging  young  lads,  intended  for 
degree  of  aflicn.  But  I  do  not  fee  more  crcditableemployments,  in  com- 
any  good  it  can  anfwcr,  to  make  a  mencing  drollers,  and  making  it  their 
boy  a  mimic  or  a  buffoon.  Every  proftflion,  to  the  difappointment  of 
liian  ihould  be  a  good  fpvaker,  but  their  parents,  and  the  perverfion  and 
why  mud  every  man  be  a  good  ac«  mifapplicationoftalents,  which  might 
tor  ?  have  been  employed  for  more  ufcful 

Yet  Rofeiur,  you  will  fay,  was  Ci-  purpofes. 
rcro’s  mailer  in  afihn,  as  well  as  in  But  fo  fond  are  we  of  every  thing 
fpcaking.  no  doubt,  was  of  theatrical,  that  our  young  ladies  of 

great  Itrvice  to  a  pleader  in  popular  rank,  iiiflcad  of  the  graceful  move- 
affcmblies,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Rome  and  ments  of  the  minuet  or  the  louvre,  in 
Athens.  Yet  the  iiatiiial  modelly  which  the  grandmothers  appeared  to 
and  good  fenfe  of  an  Englifli  aiidi-  fo  much  advantage,  are  now  taught 
dicr.ee  caii  never  be  pleafed  with  any  to  emulate  the  dancers  of  the  ftage  ; 
violcut  gclliculationr..  And  the  mi'b,  and,  what  is  worfe,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
who  are  fo  much  captivated  by  the  their  imtrunirtiset  in  thefe  dances 
harangues  of  the  Tabernacle,  are  af-  will  intioduce,  not  only  the  fafciiia- 
fedted  more  l.y  the  appearance  of  the  ting  attitudes  and  loofe  drapery,  but 
preachci’s  being  in  earneft,  than  by  the  voluptuous  morals  of  the  French 
liis  thumping  the  cufliion  and  his  vo*  nation. 

cifei  ation.  And  if  the  London  tier-  As  for  the  general  cffcA  which 
gy  of  the  ellablilhment  would  add  a  thofe  private  theatrical  exhibitions 
little  more  vehemence  to  their  com-  may  have  in  forming  the  charafter 
j'ofed  and  decent  attitudes,  1  am  con-  and  influencing  the  conduA  of  the 
aincedlhat  they  would  have  more  rifing  generation,  I  (hall  only  obferve, 
lieareis  and  more  admirers.  that  whatever  moral  precepts  our 

But  there  is  no  objedtion  to  thofe  modern  dramatic  writers  may  incul- 
d.-amatic  repivfcot  itions  and  gram-  cate ;  yet,  as  the  green-rooms  of  our 

public 
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public  theatres  were  never  reckoned 
Ichools  of  rigid  virtue  ;  fo,  I  am  a- 
fraid,  the  private  apartments  in  noble¬ 
men’s  and  gentlemen’s  houfes,  where 
young  people  retire  to  change  their 
drefles  and  the  like,  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  than  one  intrigue, 
and  elopements,  and  improper  marri¬ 
ages,  to  the  dillrefs  of  families,  and 
often,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  the 
thonghtlcfs  parties  themfelves. 

This  prevailing  rage  for  theatrical 
reprefentations,  feems  to  have  taken 
its  rife  from  the  fame  fource  as  fa- 
fhions  in  general ;  from  a  natural  de¬ 
lire  of  imitating  what  we  admire  in 
thofc  who  Ihinc,  or  are  fuppofed  to 
excel  in  any  art,  accomplilhment,  or 
natural  endowment.  Thus  a  young 
lady  and  gentleman  are  Hricken  with 
the  romantic  characters  and  elegant 
reprefentations  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
or,  perhaps,  the  former  with  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  the  latter  with  the  gal¬ 
lant  gay  Lothario ;  and  they  imme^ 
diately  flatter  themfel\rc8  that  they 
ihall  refpeCtively  Ihine,  and  be  admir¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  charaders. 

This  fondnefs  for  imitating  what 
we  admire  in  others,  indeed,  extends 
itfelf  through  ahnoil  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life. 

A  fpirited  young  dowager  is  pleaf- 
cd  with  tlie  triumphant  air  and  ele¬ 
vated  fituation  of  her  coachman  on 
Lis  box.  Immediately  fhc  wraps 
herfelf  up  in  a  horfeman’s  coat,  with 
a  feven  fold  cape,  mounts  her  phae¬ 
ton,  flourilhes  her  whip,  and 

Graceful  as  John,  (Ire  moderates  the 
reins. 

And  whllUes  fweet  her  diuretic  drains. 

Another  handfome  woman  is  finit- 
ten  with  the  helmet  of  a  young  vo¬ 
lunteer,  and  gets  her  milliner  to  make 
her  a  bonnet,  fomewhat  limilar  to  it. 
This  probably  has  introduced  the 
univerfal  falhion  of  the  draw  fcull- 
cap,  rcfembling  the  balket-hilt  of  a 
cudgel-player.  But  fadrions  are  like 
quack  medicines ;  what  becomes  one 
Ed.  Mag.  Dec.  1801. 
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woman  may  be  fatal  to  the  charms 
of  another.  As  we  cannot  fee  too 
much  of  a  pretty  woman’s  face  ;  fo 
the  lefs  is  feen  of  a  plain  woman’s 
the  better.  The  prevalences  of  fa- 
(hion,  however,  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  fexes.  But  as  this  is  a  di- 
greihon  from  my  fubjeCf,  I  (hall  on¬ 
ly  add,  that  if  a  man  who  has  been 
abfent  from  his  country  feven  years, 
were  now  to  return  to  England,  and 
to  fee  our  ladies  in  their  fcull-caps  and 
pellices,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their 
pantaloons,  he  would  think  they  were 
dreffed  for  a  mafqucrade,  or  rather 
that  an  epidemic  frenzy  had  infected 
the  whole  beau  minde. 

Though  I  have  kept  chiefly  to  the 
literal  fenfe  in  this  eftay,  I  (hall  con¬ 
clude  it  with  one  obvious  mural,  fo 
often  inculcated  by  Epictetus,  Anto¬ 
ninus,  and  other  Itoic  philafophers  : 
“  Remember  that  you  are  to  adt  a 
part  in  the  drama  of  >ife,  at  the  will 
of  the  manager ;  whether  that  of  a 
patrician  or  a  plebeian.  Tour  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  adt  the  part  allotted  to  you 
to  the  bed  of  your  abilities  ;  to  al¬ 
lot  the  part  is  the  bufincfs  of  the 
manager.” 

Let  thofe  candidates  for  fame 
then,  thefe  tragi-comic  performers  of 
either  fex,  endeavour  to  perform  with 
propriety  their  feveral  parts  in  the 
relative  duties  of  life  ;  as  fons  and 
daughters  ;  hufbands  and  wives  ;  or 
mailers  and  millrelTes  of  families. 
And,  indead  of  intruding  into,  and 
perhaps  injuring  the  poor  player  in 
his  profelGun  ;  and  indead  of  “  drut- 
ting  their  hour  on  the  llage,”  to 
gain  the  momentary  applaufe  of  a 
frivolous  audience,  let  them  drive  to 
acquire  the  coodant  approbation  and 
edeem  of  the  good  and  wife,  who  are 
fpc£lators  of  their  conduct.  And, 
above  all,  of  the  great  Mader  of  the 
drama  of  life,  who  has  allotted  them 
their  parts,  and  is  the  only  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  their  performance,  and 
capable  of  afligning  them  an  adequate 
reward. 


( 
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Neiu  Palace-Tard, 

Sir,  Scptcmler  26.  1801. 

Am  flattered  to  find  that  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Direftions  for  I  an- 
niiig  ;  it  is  certainly  my  vvilh  that 
this  procefs  fhould  be  as  generally 
known  and  pn;dfifed  as  poflible.  The 
extent  and  fuccefs  with  which  it  is 
and  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
lafl  three  or  four  ycais,  by  fome  of 
the  piincipal  tanners  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  Staffordfliire,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  may  be  fuflicicnt 
inducements  to  all  tanners  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  convince  them- 
felves,  that  leather  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  in  quality  to  the  bell  hitherto 
known,  may  be  manufactured  in  a- 
bout  as  iiiany  days  as  it  generally  re¬ 
quires  months,  to  tan  it  well  in  the 
ufiial  way,  and  with  lefs  exp.ences  of 
labour. 

Tanners,  in  beginning  the  new 
proeefs,  are  apt  to  be  llaitled  at  the 
quantity  cf  bark  whicli  it  feevts  to  re¬ 
quire  ;  but  a  little  refle£^icn  and  ex¬ 
perience  loon  latisfy  them  that,  what¬ 
ever  mode  they  adopt,  the  fame 
quantity  of  bark  is  neceflary  to  tan 
a  pound,  or  any  given  weight  of  lea¬ 
ther,  and  that  the  bark  is  much  lefs 
liable  to  be  walled,  or  loll,  in  the 
new  than  in  the  llovcnly  old  mode : 
they  alfo  find  that,  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement,  they  can  give  their  hides 
an  additional  weight,  equal  upon  an 
average  to  ten  per  cent,  upon  each, 
moie  than  the  ufual  way. 

A  hide,  to  be  properly  tanned,  mull 
have  imbibed  the  quantity  of  tanning 
necefTary  to  faturate  it ;  and  whether 
it  receive  that  quantity  in  one  or  in 
eighteen  months,  it  can  make  no  dif- 
ference  in  the  quality  of  the  leather, 
but  a  very  material  one  to  the  raanu- 
fadlurer. 


The  opinion  that  fo  many  months 
were  neceflfary  to  tan  hides,  was 
founded  on  the  clumfy  and  injudi¬ 
cious  mode  of  throwing  the  hides  and 
bark  together  in  the  pits  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  now  rapidly  giving  way, 
and  probably  will,  with  your  afliil- 
ance,  and  that  cf  other  fcientific  men, 
be  totally  exploded  in  lefs  time  than 
was  hitherto  required  to  tan  a  hide. 
Tanners  will  be  much  indebted  to 
you  for  your  endeavours  to  undeceive 
them  ;  and  the  public,  I  think,  mull 
be  ultimately  benefited  by  the  general 
adoption  of  this  proeefs. 

I  am,  &c. 

William  Desmond. 

DireFlhni  for  Tanning. 

As  that  part  of  the  preparation  to 
hides  and  Ikins,  properly  called  tan¬ 
ning,  confifts  in  impregnating  and  fa- 
turatiiig  them  with  a  principle  ob¬ 
tained  from  tan,  by  which  they  ac¬ 
quire  Itrenglh  and  firmnei's,  preferve 
a  fufficient  flexibility,  and  become  in- 
dilfoluble  and  incorruptible  in  water 
eitlier  hot  or  cold  ;  fo  the  nature  of 
this  proeefs  is,  ill,  To  afeertain,  by 
a  fimple  and  certain  criterion,  fuch 
fubtlanees  as  contain  the  faid  princi¬ 
ple  :  2dly.  To  extract  it  from  them, 
to  feparate  it  from  every  other  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  its  effetl  might  be 
impeded  or  counteradled,  and  to  give 
it  the  degree  of  llrength  necelTary  for 
the  intended  piirpofe :  3dly,  To  dil- 
pofe  the  hides  and  Ikins  for  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  this  principle  :  and,  4thly, 
To  impregnate  and  faturate  them 
completely  with  the  fame  in  lefs  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  time  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  in  tanning ;  all  which  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  in  the  following 
manner : 

Provide  five  veffels,  called  digejlcrtt 
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cf  any  conTcnient  materials  and  di-  tain  tlie  tanning  principle ;  and  by 
rncniions,  with  an  aperture  at  tlicbot-  employing  the  folution  as  above,  it 
tom  of  each  :  let  them  be  placed  near  will,  in  all  cafes,  be  eafy  to  alcertaiii 
each  other,  and  elevated  upon  tlil-  whether  any  given  fubllance  contains 
liiges,  or  otherwife,  fo  that  a  pail  or  this  principle  or  not. 
other  fmail  velTel  may  be  placed  u:i-  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  lixiviations, 
tier  them.  Fill  the  digellcrs  with  two  things  will  be  obferved.  i.  The 
tan,  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  bark  of  liquor  running  from  the  digefter,  at 
certain  trees,  of  oak  for  inilance,  cut  length  lofes  its  colour.  If  in  this  llata 
fiTiall,  btuifed,  or  ground  to  a  coarfe  you  take  a  little  of  it  in  a  glafs,  and 
powder.  Puui  water  on  the  tan  in  repeat  the  former  experiments,  the 
the  firll  digeller,  where  it  may  Hand  liq'ior  no  longer  becomes  turb.d,  but 
fomc  time,  or  be  drawn  off  imme-  remains  clear ;  which  (hows  it  con- 
diately.  This  liquor  is  to  be  poured  tains  no  more  of  the  tanning  prin- 
on  the  tan  in  the  fecond  digeller,  c’ple :  but  if  you  pour  into  the  lame 
and  drawn  off  as  before ;  then  on  the  glafs  a  few  drops  of  a  folution  of  ful* 
tan  in  the  t’.iird  digeller,  and  fo  on  phate  of  iron,  the  liquor  becomes 
until  it  comes  through  the  tan  in  the  thick  and  black.  This  liquor  is  not 
fifth  and  lad.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  on  the  tan  in  the  lecond 
highly  coloured,  and  marks  from  fix  digeller,  but  is  to  be  laid  by,  and 
to  eight  degrees  on  the  hydrometer  ufed  for  the  dtpilation,  or  taking  off 
for  falts.  This  liquor  is  to  be  ufed  the  hair,  or  wool,  as  will  be  more 
for  tanning  the  thickeft  hides  ;  and  particularly  deferibed  hereafter.  It 
may,  for  want  of  a  more  charafter-  is  dillinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  gallic 
illic  name,  be  called  the  tannir.g  lixi-  lixivium,  becaufe  it  appears  to  con- 
vium.  It  has  this  peculiar  property,  tain  the  fame  principles  as  galls, 
that  if  you  take  a  frnall  quantity  of  The  liquid  fulphate  of  iron  is  ob¬ 
it  in  a  glafs,  and  pour  on  it  a  few  tained  by  diffolving  a  frnall  quantity 
drops  of  a  lolution  of  animal  glue,  of  iron  in  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
the  liquor,  which  before  was  clear,  water,  or  by  diffolving  green  copper 
becomes  turbid,  and  a  whitilh  fub-  as  in  water.  This  folution  ferves  to 
fiance  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs.  afeertain  fucli  fubllances  as  contain 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  by  the  the  gallic  principle.  Lime  water  will 
means  of  the  folution  of  glue,  is  a  alfo  produce  this  effeft. 
fure  indication  that  the  liquor  con-  When  the  liquor  ccafcs  to  grow 
tains  the  tanning  principle  ;  for  this  black  by  the  mixture  of  the  fulphate 
reafon,  that  glue  being  of  the  fame  of  iron,  it  will  be  ufelefs  to  pour  any 
nature  with  the  (kins,  or  hides,  of  more  water  on  the  tan  in  the  firll  di- 
which  it  is  made,  whatever  fubftance  geftcr.  This  tan,  being  exhaulled 
unites  itfelf  indiffolubly  with  the  both  of  the  tanning  and  gallic  prin- 
former,  will  do  fo  likewife  with  the  ciplcs,  mull  be  removed,  and  new 
latter.  tan  put  in  its  place. 

This  folution  is  made  by  diffolving  2.  You  will  obferve,  that  the  li- 
a  little  common  glue  in  wrater  over  quor,  after  running  through  all  the 
a  moderate  fire ;  by  means  of  it,  not  digellers,  at  lall  grows  weak.  Add 
nnl;  oak  bark,  but  alfo  the  bark  of  to  your  (lock  of  tanning  lixivium  all 
feveral  other  trees,  fuch  as  the  plane-  the  liquor  that  marks  from  fix  to 
tree,  cheftnut-tree,  the  American  eight  degrees  on  the  hydrometer, 
hemlock  tree,  poplar,  elm,  willow.  What  proceeds  afterward  from  the 
&c.  as  well  ns  divers  (hrubs  and  lad  digeller  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
plants,  fuch  as  myrtle,  (humach,  &c.  new  tan  in  the  firll.  Then  the  frefh 
all  which  I  call  tan,  are  found  to  con-  water  is  to  be  conveyed  on  the  tan  in 
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the  fecond  digefter,  and  the  liquor 
of  tJie  firll  to  be  laid  by,  while  it 
marks  fix  or  eight  degrees  on  the  hy¬ 
drometer,  and  added  to  the  tanning 
lixivium,  which  rniift.  always  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated  from  the  gallic.  In 
this  manner,  the  tan  in  all  the  digef- 
teio  may  be  renewed,  and  the  lixivia- 
lions  continued. 

The  number  of  thefc  lixiviations, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  making  them, 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure  ;  the  elTen- 
tial  point  is  to  repeat  them  fo  as  to 
give  the  liquor  a  fiifficient  degree  of 
concentration,  which  may  be  deter- 
irincd  by  the  hydrometer,  and  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quicknefs  required 
in  the  operation,  and  the  thicknefs 
or  the  hiilt.s  and  Ikins  to  be  tanned  ; 
all  which  experience  will  foon  teach. 
As  all  kinds  of  tan  are  not  equally 
good,  it  will  fometimes  happen  that 
lix  or  more  filtratlons  will  be  ncccf- 
fary  to  obtain  a  lixivium  of  fix  or 
eight  degrees  :  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as 
where  a  greater  quantity  of  liquor  is 
required,  the  number  of  digeilers  is 
to  be  increafed,.and  the  fame  method 
purfued  as  above  ;  and  when  a  weak¬ 
er  lixivium  is  wanted,  three  or  four 
filtrations  will  be  fulficient. 

The  perfon  who  direfls  thefe  lixi¬ 
viations  fliould  be  provided  with  the 
folution  of  glue  and  fulphate  of  iron, 
already  deferibed,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  qualities  of  the  different  lixi¬ 
via,  as  well  as  with  a  hydrometer  or 
areometor,  properly  graduated,  to  de¬ 
termine  their  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  or  fpccific  gravity. 

C'jtu  Hides,  Cx  Hides,  fjfc. 

1.  JVaiHng  and  Fleshing. — They 
fliould  be  wafhed  in  running  water, 
well  cleaned,  and  llcfhed  in  the  ufual 
way. 

2.  DepiLitlon,  or  taking  off  the  Hair, 
— Immci  fe  the  hides  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  vat  filled  with  the  gallic  lixi¬ 
vium,  and  a  mixture  of  fulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  marking  66  degrees 
tin  the  hydrometer  for  acids,  and  in 


the  proportion  of  i  to  no3  ;  that  is, 
one  part  of  vitriolic  acid  to  a  thou- 
fand  parts  of  the  lixivium  ;  or  i  pint 
to  125  gallons.  During  this  immer- 
fion,  the  hair  is  detached  from  the 
hides  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  may 
eafily  know  when  they  are  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  vat,  that  is,  when  the 
hair  is  quite  loofe.  It  is  then  to  be 
feraped  off  with  the  round  knife  on 
the  horfe,  or  beam. 

3.  Raifing. — When  raifing  is  ne- 
ceflary,  which  is  feldom,  if  ever,  the 
cafe,  immerfe  the  hides  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  a  vat  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  its 
volume  of  mineral  acid,  of  the  fame 
quality. as  the  former,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  raifing,  or  fwelling  is  done. 

4.  Wafh  the  hides  repeatedly,  and 

ufc  the  round  knife  ;  then  they  are 
fully  prepared  for  tanning.  v 

5.  Fanning — The  remaining  part 
of  the  procefs  confifts  in  tanning,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  :  for  which  purpofe, 
ilecp  the  hides  for  fome  hours  in  a 
weak  lixivium  of  only  one  or  two  de¬ 
grees  ;  to  obtain  which  you  may  take 
that  which  runs  from  the  fecond  di¬ 
gefter,  or  fome  that  has  been  already 
ufed  for  tanning.  They  arc  then  to 
be  put  in  a  ftionger  lixivium,  where 
in  a  few  days  they  will  be  brought  to 
the  ’  fame  degree  of  faturation  with 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  immer- 
fcd.  The  ftrengtli  of  the  liquor  be¬ 
ing  then  coiifiderably  diminiftied,  it 
muft  be  renewed  ;  and  when  the  hides 
are  completely  faturated,  that  is,  ful¬ 
ly  tanned,  which  is  known  by  cutting 
off  a  bit  of  the  edge,  remove  the  lea¬ 
ther,  and  let  it  dry  (lowly  in  a  ftiady 
place. 

Calf  Skins,  Goat  Skins,  Ifdc. 

1.  Flelh  them  with  a  knife,  r.nd 
work  them  in  running  water  like  the 
others. 

2.  Steep  them  in  lime  w'ater,  in 
which  there  fhould  be  more  lime  than 
the  water  can  diflblve  at  once.  What 
is  not  dtliulved  will  fubiide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom, 
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tom,  but  mu(l  be  mixed  with  the  \va>  all  thefc  confiderations  mull  be  left 


ter,  by  llirriiig  it  feveral  times  a  day. 

3.  After  two  or  three  days,  remove 
the  Ikins ;  when  the  hair  is  found  quite 
loofe,  fcrape  it  off  on  the  hoi  fe  ;  waih 
and  prefs  the  (kins  well,  until  the  wa¬ 
ter  running  from  them  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  lime  totally  extraded. 

4.  Steep  them  fird  in  a  weak  lixi¬ 
vium,  then  tan  them  as  above  ;  but 
obfeive,  that  the  tanning  lixivium 
mud  not  be  near  fo  drong  as  fur  the 
hides. 

Lime  is  ufed  for  thefe  foft  (kins  in« 
dead  of  the  mixture  of  gallic  lixivium 
and  vitriolic  acid,  for  this  reafun,  that 
the  acid  always  fwells  the  leather  more 
or  lefs,  and  becaufe  the  lime  may  be 
more  eafily  extruded  from  them,  by 
wafhing  and  cumprefling  them,  than 
from  the  thick  hides,  which  when 
limed  are  harlh  and  apt  to  crack,  if 
the  lime  is  not  totally  extracted  be¬ 
fore  they  are  tanned. 

Among  the  different  modes  of  im- 
merfion,  which  may  be  pradifed  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  operations,  the  bell 
way  feems  to  be  that  of  fufpending 
the  hides  and  (kins  vertically  in  the 
lixivia,  by  means  of  tranfverfal  rods 
or  bars,  and  at  fuch  a  diilance  afunder 
as  not  to  touch  each  other  in  any 
one  point.  If  they  are  laid  out  one 
over  the  other,  according  to  the 
common  pradice,  they  w'ill  require 
frequent  hatidling^  in  order  that  all 
the  parts  may  be  equally  faturated, 
and  to  prevent  the  folds  or  plaits  that 
would  othctv\ife  be  found  in  them  j 
and  this  would  uccafiona  conliderable 
lofs  of  time  and  labour. 

In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  mix  frelh  tan  from  time  to 
time  w’ith  the  lixivium  ;  this  and  other 
modiheations,  fuch  as  the  various 
llrengths  of  the  lixivium,  the  raifing 
or  not  raifing  the  hides,  the  ufe  of 
the  gallic  lixivium,  &c.  which  may  be 
found  neceffary,  will  depend  on  the 
date  and  quality  of  the  hides  and 
(kins  to  be  tanned,  as  well  as  on  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended  : 


to  the  judgement  of  t  he  manufadurer, 
hut  do  not  in  any  way  alter  or  change 
the  principle  on  which  this  mode  of 
tanning  is  iounded. 

Belide  the  very  great  favings  in 
point  of  time  and  labour,  the  leather 
tanned  according  to  the  above  me¬ 
thod,  being  mote  completely  fatu¬ 
rated,  will  be  found  to  weigh  heavier, 
to  wear  better,  and  to  be  lefs  fufeep- 
tible  of  moillure,  than  the  leather  tan¬ 
ned  in  the  ufual  way. 

The  following  additional  explana¬ 
tions  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  to  whom 
fcientific  terms  and  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  familiar. 

I.  Refpeding  the  number,  the  dif. 
pofition,  and  the  dimenfions  of  thedi. 
gellers.  Five  or  fix  of  thefe  veffcls 
are  fulficient  to  (how,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  the  nature  of  the  procefs, 
the  different  principles  contained  in 
the  bark,  how  they  are  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  and  feparated  from  each  o- 
ther,  &c.  But  when  the  bufinefs  is 
conduded  on  a  permanent  and  ex- 
tenfive  fcale,  a  much  greater  number 
will  be  neceffary,  not  only  for  the  pnr- 
pofe  of  fupplying  the  required  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquor,  but  alfo  for  fpending 
or  completely  exhaufting  this  tar, 
particularly  in  cold  weather,  or  if 
hard  water  is  ufed,  and  the  bark  not 
ground  fine  enough.  I  would  re¬ 
commend  twelve  digeilers  at  Icail, 
fully  to  anfwer  thefe  purpofes. 

They  may  be  difpofed  in  four  rows 
of  three  veffels  each :  the  two  mid¬ 
dle  rows  placed  clofe  to  each  other ; 
the  two  fide  rows  feparated  from 
them  by  a  palfage  for  a  fmall  cart, 
or  whecl-barrow,  to  fill  the  digcftei  s 
occafiunally  with  new  tan,  and  to  re¬ 
move  it  when  fpcni.  The  bottoms 
of  the  four  front  digefters,  or  thofe 
neared  the  vats,  (hould  be  fome  indies 
higher  than  the  edge  of  the  vats,  fo 
that,  when  the  liquor  is  ready,  It  may, 
by  means  of  a  (hoot,  and  turning  the 
cock  in  the  digeder,  run  of  itfclf  into 
the  vat  where  it  is  wanted.  Over 

each 


Mch  of  thefe  front  digefters  is  to  be 
placed  a  fecond,  projedting  a  little  in¬ 
to  it ;  fo  that,  by  turning  a  cock,  the 
liquor  may  run  from  the  upper  into 
the  lower  digefter,  without  the  trouble 
of  pumping  ;  and  over  the  fecond,  a 
third  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
for  tlie  fame  purpofe. 

By  thisdifp'.'fition  of  the  digefters, 
all  the  labour  of  pumping  is  avoided, 
except  fiom  each  of  the  lowed  to  tlic 
uppermod  one  of  the  next  row.  The 
four  inferior  digeders  mud  confe- 
quently  be  provided  with  an  eye  each, 
for  the  pump  to  Hand  in  when  necef- 
fary, 

Befide  the  cock,  or  plug,  placed 
in  the  part  of  the  fiiperior  digeders 
which  projefts  into  thole  immediate¬ 
ly  tinder  them,  there  mud  be  anotiier 
in  the  fide  for  the  purpofe  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  liquor  into  the  vats,  when  nc- 
ccdr.ry,  by  means  of  a  flioot. 

As  to  tlic  dimenlions  of  thefe  vcf- 
fels,  tbeir  depth  fliould  not  exceed 
two  feet  and  a  lialf,  or  tbiee  feet  at 
mod  ;  but  they  may  be  as  wide  ns 
the  breadth  of  the  died  or  build¬ 
ing,  where  tliey  are  ercdled,  will  ad¬ 
mit  ;  and,  if  large  enough  to  contain 
half  a  ton  of  bark  at  a  time,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  they  anfwer  the  defircd  end. 
Tlicy  flionld  be  made  of  wood,  and 
rot  pitched.  Metallic,  or  brick  di¬ 
geders,  would  greatly  injure  the  li¬ 
quor  ;  no  cement,  or  mortar  made  of 
lime,  fliould  be  iifed  in  them,  becaufe 
lime  dedroys  all  the  tanning  principle 
with  which  it  comes  in  contaft. 

Though  thefe  obfervations  are  ap¬ 
plicable  chiefly  where  new  digeders 
of  the  mod  convenient  form  are  to  be 
creeled,  yet  even  in  old  tan  yards, 
where  fomc  of  the  pits  already  in  ufe 
may  be  converted  into  digeders.  tbeir 
number  and  depth  fliould  be  attended 
to.  There  fliould  be  twelve  of  them, 
at  lead,  if  pofTible,  for  the  leafons  al¬ 
ready  afligned  ;  that  is,  for  fiipplying 
the  iiecefTary  quantity  of  liquor,  and 
completely  exhauding  the  tan  :  their 
depth  fliould  not  exceed  three  feet, 


that  the  preffure  of  too  high  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  bark  may  not  prevent  the 
water  from  diflblving  all  its  parts 
equally,  and  that  the  tan,  by  clod¬ 
ding,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  may  not 
prevent  the  liquor  from  nmning.  No 
more  water  fliould  be  poured  on  the 
tan  than  is  fullicicnt  to  cover  it,  and 
tiierefore  the  C}es  of  thefe  fpetiders 
fliould  be  no  larger  than  is  ablolutely 
iieceliary  for  the  pump  to  dard  in. 

It  is  ftarcely  necedary  to  add,  that 
the  bark  as  well  as  the  infufions  fliould 
be  carefully  protefted  from  rain, 
fnow,  and  hail,  which  would  injure 
them  materially  ;  and  even  from  the 
frod,  if  pofiible,  becanfe  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor,  when  frozen,  is 
totally  fufpended. 

2.  Five  or  fix  days  arc  generally 
fufficieiit  for  the  immerflon  of  the 
hides  in  the  fame  vats,  as  by  that 
time  they  come  to  an  equilibrium,  in 
point  of  faturation,  with  the  liquor; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  acquire  all  the 
drength  the  liquor  can  give  them. 
They  arc  then  to  be  fliifted  into  a 
drongcr  infufion,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  the  fame  number  of  days.  In 
mild  weather,  if  the  liquor  is  of  a 
proper  drength,  three  or  four  immer- 
fions,  of  five  or  fix  days  each,  will 
be  fiifBcient  to  tan  the  hides,  which 
in  the  old  mode  require  eighteen  ot 
twenty  months  to  be  completely  tan- 
ncd.  To  keep  them  longer  in  the 
fame  liquor  would  be  fo  much  time 
lod,  as  in  making  the  infufions  it 
would  be  a  lofs  of  lime  to  let  the  li¬ 
quor  dand  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  on  the  fame  tan.  It  is  not  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  fame 
water  dands  on  the  bark,  but  the 
number  of  waterings,  that  will  com¬ 
pletely  feparate  the  tanning  principle 
from  it.  As  the  heavied  and  bed 
part  of  the  liquor  always  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vats,  it  fliould  be  ftir- 
rid  up  from  time  to  time. 

The  ufe  of  the  folution  of  glue 
fliould  not  be  negleftcd.  Since  this 
folution  has  been  made  known  as  a 
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ted  for  afeertaining  the  prefence  of  the  prefent  mode  of  extrafting  it  in 
the  tanning  principle  in  the  infufions  grainers,  by  means  of  pigeon’s  dung, 
of  dilfetent  kinds  of  bark,  a  great  va-  hen’s  dung,  or  other  ailcaline  fub- 
riety  of  them  have  been  already  dances,  may  be  continued  ;  but  the 
found,  and  many  others  may  yet  be  Heins  diould  never  be  put  into  the 
difeovered,  to  be  excellent  fubliitutes  fame  liquor  in  which  hides  unhaired 
fur  oak  bark  ;  and  in  proportion  as  with  the  gallic  and  vitriolic  acids 
their  ufe  becomes  general,  it  will  ne-  have  been  tanned.  '1  he  ufe  of  thele 
ceffatily  lower  the  prefent  high  price  acids  is  not  abfulutely  neceffary 
of  tne  latter  article,  and  fave  many  either  to  Ihorten  the  time  or  produce 
young  oaks.  good  leather,  but  when  ufed  will  be 

Among  the  barks  already  found,  found  to  add  conliderably  to  its 
by  means  of  this  tell,  to  contain  the  weight. 

tanning  principle  in  a  greater  or  lefs  5.  By  means  of  the  hydrometer 
proportion,  the  principal  are  thofe  the  comparative  value  of  all  forts 
of  the  following  trees,  vi/,.  willow,  of  bark  may  be  eafily  determined, 
alh,  hazel,  Spanifh  chednut,  poplar.  Fur  this  purpofe,  take  equal  quan- 
fallow,  cherry-tree,  birch,  lycaiuure,  titles  of  the  barks  to  be  com- 
plum  tree,  beech,  and  elder.  pared  ;  infufe  them  the  fame  num- 

4.  In  tan  yards  where  there  is  not  ber  of  times  in  equal  quantities 
a  fufficient  body  of  running  water  for  of  water,  and  the  hydrometer  will 
foaking  and  walking  the  Ikins,  in  or-  Ihovv  their  relative  llrength  and  va* 
der  to  extraitk  the  lime  from  them,  lue. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  IDLE  INCtpiStTI VENESS  ;  A  TALE. 

ALcander  and  Cl  cor  a  had  Alcander  had  often  folicited  the  caufc 
enjoyed  a  long  feries  of  happy  of  her  didrei's,  by  the  mod  tender  en- 
hours,  in  all  that  tender  tranquillity  quiries,  but  could  never  obtain  from  her 
which  is  the  prerogative  only  of  purity  any  other  reafon,  than  that  die  was  un- 
and  love  ;  the  mud  endearing  re-  happy  from  a  motive  for  which  die 
gard  was  reciprocated  between  them,  could  nut  well  account,  nor  could  the 
for  their  felicity  relulted  trom  the  iuno-  any  other  way  I'atisfy  his  defires,  than 
cence  of  their  nature  and  the  integrity  by  informing  him,  that  die  had  feit 
oi  the  heart.  This  was  a  blil's  which  let  heri'clf  milVrable  ever  lince  d.e  lad  viiit- 
at  defiance  the  dorm  of  fate  and  the  I'uii-  cd  his  friend  Hoiiorio.”  This  inform.)* 
diine  of  fortune,  and  the  mure  particu-  tion  rather  augmented  than  abated  his 
larly  as  their  pallioii  was  principle  and  defire  of  learning  the  particulars  of  the 
their  purfuit  honour.  But  that  happi-  caufe  ;  and  though  he  did  not  yet  pre- 
iiel's  which  promilcd  fuch  perpetuity  tendlodivineanycertainreai'ons,hebc- 
was  at  length  dedroyed,  by  the  indul*  gan  from  that  time  to  he  very  inquifitivc, 
gence  of  an  humour  which,  f'om  gradu-  and  fomewhat  more  peremptory  in  his 
al  depredations,  in  the  end  totally  with-  converfation.  Honorio  was  a  man  who 
ered  every  flower  in  the  regions  of  love,  polfeded  an  uncommon  drengthofin* 
It  happened,  that  Alcander  had  perceiv-  telleft  and  pcrfpicuity  of  difcernroent  ; 
ed,  or  fuppofed  that  he  perceived,  an  to  which,  an  irrcfidible  delicacy  of  ad- 
unwonted  melancholy  cloud  the  coun-  drefs  rendered  him  entertaining  and 
tenance  of  Cleora ;  fhe  would  fumetimes  ul'eful ;  but  although  his  obfervations 
look  as  if  her  faculties  were  hurried  a-  were  accurate,  and  his  fentiraents  inli- 
way  by  a  fuddtn  impetuodty  of  the  nuating,  they  were  fometimes  danger- 
mind,  and  Ibmetimes  feem  to  droop  un-  ous,  and  oden  fophidical.  The  pufi- 
der  the  dejedion  of  a  flow  and  lilent  tions  which  he  advanced  were  fome- 
mifery  of  the  heart ;  an  involuntary  times  fuch  as  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
figb  would  occaflonally  burft  from  her  the  nature  of  drift  and  uniform  integri- 
bofom,  and  her  eye  tremble  with  unbid-  ty,  and  more  efpecially  when  they  were 
den  tears.  direfted  towards  religious  fubjefts  ;  his 
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abilities,  however,  had  ftrongly  rccom- 
meaded  him  to  the  friendlhip  of  Alcan - 
der,  who  was  hiini'elf  eminent  for  his 
uaderltrmding  and  love  of  literature, 
his  veneration  of  learning  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  genius  ;  nor  could  he  ever 
forbear  ei;p'elVnig  the  liigheft  ligns  of 
plealure,  whenever  his  t>iend  Ilonorio 
would  oblige  him  with  a  vifit  of  con- 
verl'ation,  and  at  the  fame  time  i»ermit 
I’is  dear  Cleora  of  the  party.  Nor  was 
the  lady  herfelf  lei's  pleaR-d  with  that 
ine\hauttible  I'ource  of  amul'emer.t  Ihe 
plways  derived  from  his  remarlvs,  and 
Ihe  had  hitherto  i'poken.  of  him,  in  the 
warmth  of  her  heart,  as  a  man  of  lenfe 
and  honour,  a  gentlenian  and  a  I'cholar. 
A  circumltance,  however,  I'jon  happen¬ 
ed,  which  inverted  every  fentiment  Ihe 
had  conceived  in  his  favour.  In  a  late 
vilit,  he  had  contrived  (when  Alcander 
was  under  fome  engagement  of  bulinels 
abroad)  to  interell  her  in  a  debate, 
“  Whether  it  was  not  warrantable  to  in¬ 
dulge  every  dictate  of  nature,  though  m 
oppolition  to  the  political  la  ws  ol  life  ? 
and  whether  (for  inftance)  the  higheft 
felicity  of  love  might  not  be  conferred 
by  beauty  on  any  objetl  whom  it  might 
approve,  without  any  real  inhjuity,  even 
though  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had 
pall  ?”  This  proportion  appeared,  at 
the ^st  view,  i’o  flagrant  an  infult  to  her 
delicacy,  even  fetting  afide  any  worl’e 
coaltruition  it  might  reafonably  bear, 
that  llic  did  not  deign  to  afford  it  any 
other  reply  than  a  blulh  of  indignation, 
and  an  attempt  to  leave  the  room, 
which  Honorio  prevented,  by  intercep¬ 
ting  her  paffige  to  the  door,  and  drop¬ 
ping  upon  his  knee,  in  an  attitude  of 
I'upplication ;  but  finding  that  Cleora 
w  as  not  one  of  thole  giddy  creatures 
v.hofe  virtue  could  be  overborne  by 
cither  a'-gument  or  I'ophiftrv,  nor  her 
paffnns  inflamed  by  the  falle  hypothe- 
lis  of  the  libertine,  he  defifted  from  his 
perfiiafions,  and  rifmg  from  his  humble 
pofture,  with  an  air  of  affected  negli¬ 
gence,  rallied  it  off,  as  an  unmeaning 
tally  of  pleafantry,  begged  llie  would 
confider  it  in  that  light,  and  concluded 
by  a  compliment  to  the  purity  of  her 
heart,  which  was  manifcftly  alarmed  at 
the  lliadosv  of  an  injury.  Cleora  had 
too  much  sense  to  continue  fo  imprudent 
a  fubjedl,  and  too  much  virtue  to  give 
him  a  feemJ  opportunity  to  infult  her 
with  it.  Honorio  faw  her  fecret  dif- 
pleafjrc.  and  cafily  forejudged  the  con- 


feiguence  ;  but  whether  he  was  deter¬ 
red  by  the  awful  fuperiority  of  honour, 
or  wasconfeious  of  his  own  improprie¬ 
ty,  I  know  not,  yet  certain  it  is,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  ieize  the  villain’s  guld¬ 
en  minute,  but  even  condel'cended  to 
intreat  the  lady’s  forgivenefs,  and  to  en¬ 
join  her  lilencc  of  his  jocularity,  (for  fo 
he  termed  it)  in  regard  to  Alcander ; 
to  both  of  which  petitions  Ihe  granted 
a  compliance.  Ever  fince  this  debate,  ihe 
had,  from  time  to  time,con{lantly  evad¬ 
ed  his  invitations,  and  formed  exculcs 
to  her  hulband  to  make  her  apologies 
for  not  attending  him  as  ufual  to  his 
houfe.  This  (with  her  declaration  that 
Ihc  was  always  miferabic  at  Hunorio's) 
convinced  him  that  fomething  was 
wrong  between  them,  ana  which  made 
him  determine  to  inveKigatc  the  rca- 
fons ;  and  his  wife’s  reiuri.!  to  declare 
the  direct  motives  of  her  melancholy, 
was  a  fort  of  confirmation  of  the  guilt 
of  both.  However,  Alcander’s  curiofity 
was  now  kindled  to  a  pitch,  and  he  re- 
folvcd  to  gratify  it,  in  deflauce  of  all 
expoftulation  and  remonltrance.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  firft  caufe  of  Cleora ’s 
mifery  arofe  from  the  reflexions  of  the 
bafenefs  of  Honorio’s  intentions,  who, 
(lie  feared,  might  take  advantage  of  Lis 
frienddiip  with  her  husband,  ar.d  inftil 
into  him  fome  of  the  puifon  of  his  own 
principles,  and  that  the  fecond  caufe 
wras  the  difquietude  and  anxiety  flie  un¬ 
derwent  to  avoid  all  farther  intercourfe 
with  Honorio,  and  yet  conceal  from 
every  one  her  private  rcafuna.  It  hap¬ 
pens  unluckily,  that  jealous  people  are 
ingenious  at  torturing  the  molt  fimple 
fentiment,  nor  is  it  polTible  to  fay  any 
thing  which  they  will  not  pervert  to  a 
prejudicial  meaning. 

Every  argument  that  Cleora  made 
ufe  of,  though  they  were  offered  with 
the  molt  perfuafivc  gentlenels,  only 
ferved  to  heighten  the  fever  they  were 
intended  to  mitigate,  and  increafe  the 
maladv  they  were  meant  to  remove. 
The  Spirit  of  jealous  curiofity  once 
aroufed,  Alcander  became  every  day 
more  fufpicious,  and  lefs  tender ;  he 
confidered  his  wife’s  evafion  of  quef- 
tions  as  IndireX  felf-confcffvons  of  her 
error,  and  gradually  fell  from  the  en¬ 
dearment  of  affcdlion  to  the  negligence 
of  politenefs,  and  from  the  negligence 
of  politenefs  to  the  {tabbing  cuolnefs  of 
civility  ;  till,  at  length,  every  tender 
idea  of  fondnels,  favour,  or  regard,  made 

way 
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way  for  the  raoft  unconquerable  aver-  come,  and  infui'e  their  influence  into 
lion.  The  cordiality  of  con&dence  was  the  wretched  bofom  of 
now  h)(l,  and  Alcander  was  not  any  Cleora.” 

longer  contented  with  infliding  the 

pains  of  a  difguUful  indifference,  but  The  perfon  to  whom  this  was  in- 
I’oon  fubftituted  all  the  cruelty  of  tyran-  feribed  had  lung  taught  his  own  palfions 
ny.  The  unhappy  lady  often  debated  to  move  agreeable  to  virtue ;  he  had 
svithin  iK-rlclf  whet  icr  (he  (hould  put  a  almod  reached  the  fummit  of  a  century, 
period  to  her  futferings  by  a  frank,  con-  |u‘  near  ar.  hundred  yea  shad  lieci  adil- 
fefrion  and  an  ingenuous  reply  to  the  ing  excellence  to  his  heart,  and  white- 
queit'.ons  of  Alcander,  or  whether  (he  uel’s  to  his  brow  j  he  was  a  Divine  by 
(hould  lilently  bear  them.  At  length,  profelfion,  and  a  Chriftian  by  practice, 
however,  after  a  molt  confliiling  drug-  and  by  the  force  ol  his  example,  and 
glc,  (he  determined  to  facnfice  her  authority  of  his  life,  became  the  object 
peace  to  the  fanctity  of  her  promitc,  of  general  aftoniihment  and  veneration, 
and  refign  herlelf  up  to  the  mercy  of  His  benevolence  was  as  unbounded  as 
her  husband  and  the  protection  of  her  his  knowledge,  and  as  if  Time  and 
God.  She  alfo  cuufidered,  that  by  dif-  De  th  feemed  confeious  of  the  reverence 
clofing  the  truth  (he  (hould  not  only  in-  which  his  piety  commanded,  the  one 
volve  Alcander  (probably)  in  a  quarrel  fufpended  his  dart,  and  the  other  drop* 
of  blood,  but  forfeit  her  word.  lathe  ped  his  Icythe  (with  unwonted  compaf- 
midlt  of  her  mifery,  however,  (he  did  lion,)  left  the  wretched  (hould  want  a 
not  neglect  to  repeat  the  molt  folcmn  couiifellor,  the  orphan  a  father,  and  the 
proteftations  of  her  innocence,  and  to  poor  a  friend. 

iignify  that  her  concealment  of  her  un-  It  will  eafily  be  fuppofed,  therefore, 
ealinefs  was  a  duty  flic  owed  to  the  re-  lliat  he  felt  the  pathetic  fentiments  of 


pofe  and  tranquillity  of  both. 


that  he  felt  the  pathetic  fentiments  of 
Cicora’s  letter  keen  at  his  foul,  and 


But  Alcander  was  now  too  deeply  w  ithout  waiting  to  reply  to  them  upon 
involved  in  his  difurder  to  put  any  con-  paper,  immediitcly  repaired  to  her 
fidence  in  the  alTertions  of  a  woman  apartment,  where  he  found  her  over- 
whom  he  regarded  with  deteftation  and  whelmed  in  folitary  furrow.  The  dif- 
abhorrence.  While  matters  were  carry-  trefs  of  weeping  and  innocent  beauty, 
ing  on  in  this  difagrecablc  manner,  perhaps,  would  melt  a  cannibal  into 
Cleora  bethought  her  of  a  fclicme,  tears ;  but  its  effcils  upon  the  tender 
from  which  file  fondly  expefted  to  dc-  heart  of  Alcanor  (for  that  was  his  name) 
rive  relief,  and  to  execute  which  (he  were  inexprelfibly  fevere  ;  he  approach- 
difpatched  the  following  letter  to  a  ed  her  with  an  eye  that  Ihone  with  the 
Gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  moft  generous  fympathy,  and,  in  an  ac- 
had  v’erv  long  enjoyed  an  unbounded  cent  at  once  tho  molt  foothing  and  in- 
confidence  with  her  father,  and  whole  fp'nting,  befeeched  her  reliance  upon  a 
fentiments  were  regarded  with  atten-  Bower  that  would  not  furfake  her  in 
tion  by  her  husband.  fhe  day  of  trouble,  and  to  inform  him 

without  referve  of  the  nature  and  fource 
of  her  anxiety.  She  did  not  hefitate  to 
“  I  am  bleeding  under  the  w-eight  of  communicate  the  truth,  and  received 
the  moft  cruel  perplexities,  in  which  the  higheft  commendation  for  the  gener- 
my  dear  miftaken  .Alcander  is  equally  oftty  of  her  conduit  from  the  worthy 
intcrefted,  and  involved ;  and  yet  inch  fage,  who  again  enjoined  her  depend- 
are  the  peculiarities  of  the  circumllan-  ence  upon  the  mercy  of  Ptovidence, 
«es,  that  whether  1  dear  them  uy,  or  and  faid,  that  bad  as  things  were  at  pre- 
whether  I  conceal  them,  the  harmony  lent,  he  did  not  defpair  of  reftoring  the 
of  the  family  mull  be  loft  for  ever.  Al-  quietude  of  her  mind.  The  unfortu- 
tander  is  this  moment  fet  olT  for  Lon-  natc  lady  was  made  f-mewhat  eafier 
don,  with  a  dreadful  refolution  of  re-  from  thefe  hopes,  and  before  Alcanor 
turning  no  more.  If  there  is  any  polft-  left  her  had  the  fpirit  to  obferve,  “  that 
bility  of  receiving  the  leaft  ray  of  com-  Patience,  Providence,  and  Alcanor  un- 
fort  amidft  this  levere  and  complicated  ited,  could  elfetl  anv  thing.” 
diftraition ;  if  the  balm  of  friendlhip,  or  As  Alcanor  withc!re\v,  he  was  met  at 
the  wifdom  of  philofophy,  can  ought  the  door  by  Alcander  in  a  riding-drefs, 
avail  in  the  hour  of  trial;  come,  O  as  if  juft  returned  from  a  journey,  tho' 
Ed.  Mag.  Dec.  i8oi. 
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he  had  not  in  truth  any  intention  of  it,  worthieft  bread,  and  of  robbing  the 
but  had  pretended  it  to  Cleora,  to  fa-  purelt  of  its  happinei's.  1  need  not 
vour  a  defign  he  had  conceived  of  fatis-  mention  to  you  the  injured  names  of 
fying  at  once  his  revenge  and  curiolity ;  Alcander  and  Cleora.  The  extorted 
for  he  concluded,  that  his  wife  would  vow  under  which  you  have  engaged  the 
naturally  take  advantage  of  his  abfence  laft,  and  her  dread  of  confequences,  pre- 
to  favour  any  lover,  if  Ihc  was  adtually  vent  fuch  vindications  of  her  honour  as 
guilty:  he  had,  in  confequence  of  this  are  now  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  re¬ 
plan,  fet  fome  of  the  fervants  whom  he  eftablilhment  of  her  repofe.  Her  hul- 
had  bribed  into  his  intereft,  and  meanly  band,  in  the  tumult  of  his  jealoufy,  and 
communicated  his  doubts,  to  hover  a-  reftlcffnefs  to  know  the  caufe  of  her 
bout  the  houfe  of  Honorio,  of  whofe  late  confufion,  which  your  diflioncur- 
honour  he  now  began  to  entertain  fome  able  cruelty  had  thrown  her  into,  be- 
fufpicion,  and  to  announce  the  arrival  lieves  her  guilty  of  that  impiety  which 
of  any  letter  or  meflage.  your  unmanly  pafnon  intended  toeffeft; 

One  of  his  fpies  had 'unfortunately  and  I  forefee  the  ilTue  will  be  fuch  as 
brought  him  intelligence  of  Cleora’s  muft  fill  with  horror  every  feeling 
woman,  whom  they  law-  poll  away,  w  ith  mind  ;  unlefs  you  (w  ith  the  fpirit  of  a 
apparent  abruptnefs  and  timidity,  to  man,  by  a  fair,  frank,  and  generous  con- 
the  houfe  of  Alcanor,  and  that  he  him-  felfion)  difculpate  the  lady  from  every 
felf  was  at  that  moment  converfing  with  afperfion,  and  prevent  the  mifery  of  a 
his  w  ife.  later  difeovery.  In  this  cafe,  to  appear 

Though  Alcander,  in  the  cooler  mo-  humiliated  will  not  unbecome  you ;  it 
ments  of  unimpaflioned  reafon,  had  al-  is  a  friend  whom  you  have  wronged, 
ways  rcgj.rded  the  char.iCler  of  Alcanor  and  there  is  no  other  way  than  this  to 
with  deference  and  admiration,  his  m<nd  reparation.  You  muft  not  delay  a  mo- 
was  now  open  for  the  admiffion  of  every  ment,  for  on  that  fpace  may  depend  a 
prejudicial  impreflion,  even  of  the  beft  circumftance  of  the  greateft  importance 
of  men ;  nor  could  he  forbear,  in  the  to  Alcander,  Cleora,  yourfelf,  and  not 
prefent  diltraftion  of  his  mind,  to  level  Icfs  to, 
an  afperfion  againft  the  honour  of  his  Sir, 

venerable  friend,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  Your  humble  fervant, 

be  at  lead  inftrumcntal  to  the  impofi-  Alcanor." 

tions  of  Cleora.  The  good  old  man 

would  very  gladly  have  taken  the  op-  Though  the  principles  of  Honorio 
portuaity  of  meeting  with  Alcander,  to  were  in  many  reipedls  made  wanton  by 
foothe  the  diltcmpers  and  ficklinefles  of  habit,  and  vicious  by  excefles,  they 
his  mind,  and  to  vindicate  the  charac-  were  not,  however,  incorrigibly  diflipat- 
ter  of  his  wife;  but  he  was  prevented  »  he  ftill  retained  fome  traces  of  a 
from  his  benevolent  purpofes  by  a  look  native  humanity,  and  at  the  receipt  of 
that  denoted  the  utmoft  malice  of  paf-  this  letter  felt  the  force  of  its  irrefiftible 
fion,  and  which  befpoke  his  difpofition  and  caught,  in  fome  degree,  the 

ill  failed  at  that  time  to  receive  patient-  virtue  of  its  author.  He  was  deeply 
ly  tl.e  catharlicks  of  remonftrance,  or  affeded  with  compundion  and  remorle 
the  medicines  of  the  foul.  Alcander,  "’hen  he  confidcrcd  himfelf  as  the  au- 
however,  did  not  take  any  farther  no-  thor  of  the  diftrefs  of  a  lady  ofeharader 
tice  ot  Alcanor,  than  in  pafling  by  him  and  falhion,  fuffering  under  the  unme- 
Jto  obferve,  “  that  his  imbecility  was  his  rited  cenfures  of  levity  and  infidelity  ; 
only  fu-^iport,  and  feeblenefs  his  fecuri-  and  a  true  fenfe  of  the  enormity  of  his 
ty.”  Having  faid  this,  he  left  the  fage  own  deportment  to  her  now  fmote  him 
to  profecute  his  intentions  of  retrieving  lo  the  foul ;  lhame  for  a  time  hindered 
his  felicity,  from  which  he  was  not  dc-  ’''dni  refolving  in  what  manner  he 
terred  by’ the  imkindnefs  of  his  reproof,  ^‘ould  anfwcr  Alcanor’s  letter;  at 
His  firft  attempt  to  this  benevolent  end  leng**'*  companion  for  Cleora,  and  a 
was  the  following  pathetic  gddreis  to  convidion  of  his  muh  littleoeis,  made 
Honorio:  him  determine  to  wait  immediately 

4.  c  upon  Alcander,  and  clear  the  lady, 

■■  though  at  the  expence  of  his  own  fame, 

“  You  have  been  the  means  of  intro-  friendlhip,  and  honour.  In  the  mean 
ducing  the  thorns  of  fuljjlcion  into  the  time,  the  unhappy  Alcander  became 

more 
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more  frantic,  and  pcrfecuted  Cleora 
with  everlalting  queltions,  which  flte 
diirft  not  anfwcr,  and  with  expreflions 
which  ihe  would  not  retort.  The  vifit 
of  Alcanor  was  a  frelh  objeft  of  his  jea- 
loufy  and  of  his  curiofity,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  fhe  protefted  again  with  fo- 
lemniiy  and  tendernefs,  that  it  “  was 
from  the  mod  afTcClionatc  inotives  only, 
and  in  regard  to  his  peace,  that  ihe 
withheld  a  reply  to  his  repeated  en¬ 
quiries,  and  that  llie  was  molt  wretched 
that  her  countenance  Ihould  betray  a 
(light  indifpofition  which  perhaps  might 
proceed  as  much  from  the  natural  timi¬ 
dity  of  her  conftitution  as  from  any 
folid  alarm.”  Thefe  apologies  had  very 
different  effects  from  what  was  wiflicd 
by  Cleora.  They  were  received  rather 
as  artful  evalions  of  a  truth  which  was 
too  monltrous  to  be  named,  and  conl'e- 
quently  incited  more  aggravated  indig¬ 
nation.  Her  hufband,  now  I'uppoiing 
her  fo  far  undone  as  to  lol'e  her  ui'ual 
veneration  for  leratity,  concluded  the 
defeent  to  every  other  Vice  eal'y  and  na¬ 
tural;  he  did  not,  therefore,  think  her 
any  longer  entitled  to  common  cere¬ 
mony,  but  collecting  all  the  fury  of 
vengeance  in  his  brow,  and  arming  his 
tongue  with  the  keeqeft  acrimony, 
fwore,  if  flie  did  not  clear  up  his  finall- 
elt  fcruple  to  his  perfeCf  I'atisfaCtion, 
he  would  quit  her  for  ever ;  and  that 
fince  ihe  was  funk  into  fo  obllinatc  an 
abandonacy,  he  would  not  even  lave 
cither  her  perfon  or  character  from  the 
pollution  and  difgrace  it  was  but  too 
manifelt  flie  deferved. 

This  cruel  refolution  was  too  fevere 
for  poor  Cleora ;  it  overcame  her  I'pi- 
rits,  and  (lie  dropped  lifelefs  upon  her 
knees,  and  caught  his  hand,  which,  in 
defiance  of  his  itruggics,  (he  preffed  to 
her  lip,  and  bathed  m  her  tears ;  then 
aftuming  a  look  which  would  have  rob- 
l>ed  a  panther  of  his  ferocity,  and  touch¬ 
ed  its  heart  with  a  momentary  humani¬ 
ty,  flie  cried,  “  O,  Alcandcr,  ray  per- 
fon  is  as  innocent  as  my  foul  is  w  retch¬ 
ed.” 

He  feemed  foftened  by  her  eameft- 
nefs,  and  half  convinced  of  h^  fincerity, 
lor  the  drops  of  returning  alfe^tion, 
itood  trembling  in  his  eyes ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  moment  in  which  fuc- 
cel's  was  probable,  the  fair  fuppliant 
purfued  her  perfualions,  until  Alcander 
as  if  recolleding  himfclf,  and  fwelling 
every  idle  circuuHance  his  imaginatioa 


had  formed,  abruptly  difengaged  him- 
I'elf  from  her,  and  viewing  her  for  fome 
minutes  with  filent  fcorn,  foon  renewed 
again,  with  harder  tyranny,  his  re¬ 
proaches  ;  (he  kept  her  hold,  however, 
till  her  flrength  was  exhaufled,  and 
then  fell  down  on  the  floor  ;  while  the 
remorfelefs  Alcander  fliot  from  her  w  ith 
the  precipitance  of  a  man  who  had  juft 
efcaped  from  the  fangs  of  a  tiger. 

He  had  but  juft  reached  the  door, 
when  his  confcience  (truck  him  as  hav¬ 
ing  carried  his  cruelty  too  far :  and  now 
he  had  almoft  brought  upon  his  wife 
the  mod  intolerable  of  all  diiTulutiuns, 
(that  produced  by  a  broken  heart,)  he 
began  firlt  to  conlider,  that  he  had  aded 
from  fufpicions  only,  and  from  fuch  as 
were  without  any  pofitive  confirmation, 
or  even  reafonable  affurance. — He  re- 
colleded  that  he  had  been  hurried  away 
from  the  fondnefs  of  love  to  the  bitter- 
nel's  of  hate  by  the  flighted  appearances, 
which  had  neither  certainty,  nor  fcarce- 
ly  probability,  to  fupport  them ;  and. 
that  there  mull  furely  be  fome  powerful 
reafon  that  could  enable  h:s  w  il'e  to  pre- 
ferve  her  fecret,  in  oppofition  to  all  his 
threats  and  oppreflions.  He  fomewhat 
blamed  his  curiofity,  yet  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  what  Ihould  occafion  her  uneafi- 
nefs,  or  her  diflike  to  his  friend  Ilono- 
rio,  unlefs  there  was  fome  improper  cir- 
cumftances.  In  ihort,  he  w  as  quite  loft 
in  the  labyrinth  of  his  refledions,  but, 
in  the  end,  determined  to  remit  of  his 
ungentlenefs  to  Cleora,  and  though  he 
intended  to  watch  very  narrowly  the 
condud  of  her  and  Honorio,  not  to 
break  out  again  into  avowed  impatience 
until  he  fliould  have  the  foundation  of 
fome  better  authority. 

With  this  milder  refolutionhe  return¬ 
ed  to  the  difcor.folate  Cleora,  whofe 
(pints  had  funk  under  their  late  depref- 
fions,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to 
feck  comfort  upon  the  couch,  where 
(lie  lay  inceffantly  weeping.  Alcander 
was  melted  at  the  anguilli  of  her  condi¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  as  he  now  reflec¬ 
ted  upon  his  own  precipitance  as  the 
caufe.  He  did  not,  however,  neglcd  to 
(hew,  though  late,  every  inftance  of  re¬ 
turning  tendernefs,  and  offered  every 
foothing  confolation  to  remove  her  an¬ 
xiety. 

It  happened, however,  unfortunately, 
that  while  his  mind  w  as  under  the  gen¬ 
tle  influence  of  reafon  and  aflfedion,  a 
footman  prefented  a  billet,  which  re- 
ijuired 
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quireJ  his  prefcnce  thst  inflatit  at  an  Honorio,  ho\vevcr,'was  refolveJ,  and 
adjacent  tavern.  Alcander  left  his  lady  ralhly  entered  tiic  chamber  without 
with  a  warm  alVurance,  “  that  he  would  even  her  of  it.  Her  altoniih- 

revilit  her  again  the  moment  he  had  ment  was  equal  to  her  appreueniions ; 
dirpatched  his  bufiuefs,  and  added  a  (he  dtd  not  doubt  but  that  his  defii;ns 
promife  to  leave  her  no  more  till  her  were  as  bale  as  they  were  before;  and 
pcrfcil  recovery.”  with  a  fliriek  of  mingled  horror  and 

In  the  interim  Honorio  arrived  at  furprife  Ihe  funk,  down  in  the  bed ; 
the  houfe  of  the  friend  whom  his  deftgns  and  ftrongly  potYelTed  with  an  idea  of 
had  injured  ;  and  as  .t  was  neceflary  his  bad  intentions,  ihe  at  length  collec- 
for  him  to  pafs  by  the  window  of  the  ted  all  the  intrepidity  of  thaility  w  ithin 
room  in  which  Alcander  was  fitting  at  herfelf,  and  folemnly  protefted  to  end 
the  tavern,  that  unhappy  gentleman  (al-  her  own  hateful  exiftence  if  he  did  not 
ready  but  too  much  prepared  for  unfa-  immediately  quit  the  afylum  into  w'ucli 
vourable  prejudices,)  at  the  fight  of  his  his  barbarity  had  invaded.”  I>  was  in 
rival  ill  fuch  a  place,  immediately  felt  vain  that  he  declared  his  honoui.ible 
all  the  horrors  of  the  moft  frantic  jea-  views ;  flie  upbraided  him  as  a  monltcr 
louiy  again  take  pofleiTion  of  his  botom  ;  without  huraa.nity,  and  as  a  villain  who 
nor  could  he  refill  his  inclination  to  be  fcruples  not  to  trample  upon  every  law 

gratified  in  his  lufpicions,  but  followed  of  focial  and  moral  life. - He  kneeled 

him  at  a  dillance  till  he  faw  him  turn  before  her,  and  protefted  his  penitence, 
direflly  to  his  houfe.  and  confciTed  his  crime  ;  he  execrated 

The  anguidi  he  experienced  as  he  in  the  bitterell  terms  againft  his  ungene- 
faw  his  hand  upon  the  knocker  of  his  rous  paflion ;  and  fwore  “  that  he  only 
door  is  not  to  be  deferibed;  and  fup-  came  to  do  her  jultice  and  convince  Al- 
pofiiig  his  ruin  now  to  be  sure,  he  began  cander.” 

only  to  think  of  the  means  by  which  he  Alcander  had  heard  the  laft  fentence 
could  detect  them  together  in  fuch  a  (for  by  this  time  he  had  reached  the  top 
manner  as  would  molt  effeClually  dart  of  the  flairs;)  and  burfting  open  the 
upon  their  hearts  the  arrows  of  convic-  door,  with  en  agony  cried  out,  in  a  tone 
tion,  and  expofe  them  to  his  contempt,  of  complicated  rage,  madnefs,  and  de- 
He  flopped  Ihort  while  he  concerted  fpair— “  Vi  lain  I  I  am  convinced  " 
liis  meafures,  and  before  he  had  brought  O  wicked  pair  I” 
them  to  a  conclufion,  Honorio  had  got  His  voice  was  drowned  in  the  agita- 
within  the  houfe  ;  but  finding  that  Al-  tiors  of  paflion,  and  without  wailing  for 
cander  was  abroad,  and  Cleora  indifpoiy  explication  or  remonftrance,  he  pafied 
ed  in  her  apartment,  he  was  at  a  lofs  up  his  fword  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of 
what  method  to  purfue  ;  at  length,  Honorio,  and  then  rolling  his  eye  wild- 
liowever,  he  determined  (perhaps  fomc-  ly  upon  the  trembling Cleara,  in  eameil 
what  impruUently)  to  inform  the  lady  and  melting  anguilh,  he  cried,  “  O,  per- 
of  his  equitable  intentions,  fuppoiing  fidious  creature  1  I  (hire  not  kill  thee, 
her  ignorant  of  them,  and  judging  that  but  will  leave  thee,  abandoned  as  thou 
they  would  at  lead  afford  her  some  un-  art,  to  the  horrors  of  a  bleeding  con- 
expedted  relief.  fcieiioe,  and  the  indignation  of  a  vindic- 

With  this  view  he  went  up  to  the  tive  God,  who  will  not  forget  thee  in 
chamber  of  Cleora,  without  any  cere-  the  dreadful  hour  of  account  and  retri- 
inonics  of  mefljge  or  adiniffion,  and  in  bution  I” — He  immediately  left  the  king- 
opT)ofition  to  the  remonllrances  of  the  dom,  and  embarking  for  Holland  was 
fervants,  who  had  (Iridl  charge  not  to  call  away  in  the  pnffage  ;  and  his  dear 
fuffer  even  Alcander  at  that  time  (when  unfoitunate  Lady  foon  after  became  the 
Ihe  was  juft  fallen  into  a  flumber)  to  vidim  of  a  fatal  fever,  into  which 
dilturb  licr.  thefe  diftrefsful  events  had  thrown  her. 

I^oetrp. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  LAST  TEN  TURV.  And  WOO  the  blifs  now  op’iling  CO  Diy 

Hail,  fea-encircled,  rocky,  fafe  retreat,  view. 

From  all  the  troubles  of  017  former  Here  may  I  mufc  on  forrows  pad  away, 
date!  And  gratefully  my  condatit  homage  pay 

To 


To  th»l  Weft  Pow’r,  who,  pitying  my  for  tho’  fliarp  forrowi  my  poor  foul  baa 


gtief, 

Has  plac’d  me  here,  and  bids  me  hope  re* 
lief. 

BIcft  be  the  gen’rous,  hofpitable  pair. 

Who  fujjin^  kind,  invited  me  to  fhare 
Their  peaceful  cottage,  and  their  chcaring 
fniile, 

Springing  from  hearts  unknowing  art  or 
guile. 

Blefs'd  be  their  lovely  children,  who  etjry 
Sports  healthy,  harmicfs,  which  tan  never 
cloy : 

Their  livtiy  prattle  eften  foothes  mv  care, 
'fheir  Iwert  carclTcs,  which  i  fumetimes 
ihare, 

Recalls,  lo  fad  remembrance  dear,  my  three 
Seiaphic  infants,  torn  throngh  time  from 
me. 

Here  mar  I  walk,  unfearing  calumny. 

And  mark  the  beauties  of  earth,  fea,  and 

fty ; 

View  the  huge  rocks  worn  into  countKfs 
forms. 

By  wild  confusing  waves,  vex’d,  mad, 
with  ftorms ; 

Or  wander  ftarlefs  down  the  fandy  bay. 
While  the  bulb'd  ocean  feems  in  fniiles  to 
play; 

Ohfctve  itv  dimpling  ebb  along  the  (hore. 
Enjoy  its  quickly  flowing  foaming  roar, 
Admire  while  half  the  world  are  funk  in 
llecp, 

The  pillar’d  moon*bcams  trembling  o’er 
the  deep. 

Or  its  fniooth  lurface  like  a  mirror  blaze, 
Kefleding  bright  the  fun’s  meridian  rays; 
Tiacc  the  (Irong  Eagle  darting  thro’  the 

Or  lift  the  (kimmingfea'fnwrsceafelefscry: 
Or  muling  IWy  wiihin  yon  ruin’d  cell, 
Where  defulation  now  and  GUnce  dwell ; 
Lean  o’er  a  mofs-clad  tomb  ftone,  to  ex¬ 
plore 

Decaying  f  ulpture,  almoft  now  no  more  : 
Climb  thro’  you  Dane-built  caille’s  broken 
tow’rs. 

When  o’er  the  iOe  the  gath’riog  tempeft 
low’ts ; 

Shrink  from  the  wind,  dill  whiftling  thro’ 
its  walls. 

And  mourn  the  former  grandeur  of  its 
halls; 

View  all  the  plants,  and  (hells  this  ocean 
yields. 

And  all  the  wild  fiow’rs  fcattcr’d  thro’  the 
fields  ; 

Eye  nature  e’er  with  never  ceafing  love. 
And  gradual  rifing  to  the  realms  above ; 
Hufti,  ev’ry  murmur,  at  my  troubles  more, 
And  God,  all  kind,  in  all  his  works  a- 
dcre; 


turn, 

And  to  the  grave  the  bleeding  wounds  be 
borne. 

Since  Hg  permitted  them,  He  has  the 
posv’r 

To  bid  me  yetfurmoiint  afflidion’s  hour; 
And  bids  the  bitter  time  that  freed  my 
foul 

From  worldly  joys  and  vanity’s  controul. 

O,  then,  for  all  I’ve  felt,  for  all  I  feel. 
Which  words  can  never  paint,  nor  art  cna- 
ceal ; 

Pour,  blelTcd  God,  thy  mercy  thro*  my 
breaft. 

And  let  me  here  from  all  my  troubles  reft! 

Alien.^. 
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H.ARE  ^air  wild  wimplin’  'mang 
tho  flowers, 

Rins  down  yun  woody  glen,  Lafllc, 

My  Cottage  ftands;— it  fhall  be  yours, 

If  ye  will  be  my  ain,  Laflie. 

I’ll  watch  thee  wi’  a  lover's  care, 

And  wi*  a  lover’s  e’e,  Laflie; 

I’ll  weary  heav’n  wi’  mony  a  prayer. 

An’  every  prayer  for  thee,  Laflie. 

'Tis  true  I  hae  nae  muckle  gear, 

My  flock  is  uncofma*,  Laflie; 

Nae  fine  (pun  foreign  cleafe  I  wear, 

Nae  fervants  tend  my  ca’,  LalGe : 

But  had  I  heir’d  the  Bntilh  throne. 

An*  thou  in  low  degree,  Laflie, 

A  ruftic  Lad  I  wad  hae  grown. 

Or  (har’d  that  crown  wi’  thee,  Laflie. 

Frae  tvorn  to  e’en,  my  rural  lay 

Puura  forth  thy  dear-lov’d  name,  Laflie ; 
Whan  fable  night  refumes  her  (way 
On  thee  I  fondly  dream,  Laflie. 

I  blame  the  blaft,  that  on  thy  charms 
Dares  rudely  but  to  blaw,  Laflie, 

An’  wifli  my  jewel  in  my  arms, 

A’  fear  todrive  awa’,  Laflie. 

Whan  1  am  abfent  frae  thy  fight, 

Nae  pleafure  fmiies  on  me,  Laflie, 

I  climb  the  mountain’s  towerin’  height, 
An’  caft  a  look  to  thee,  Laflie. 

The  grafs  chat  bet.ds  beneath  thy  feet 
The  fluwers  that  deck  thy  hair,  Laflie, 
The  gales  that  round  thee  breathe  fae  (weet, 
My  love,  au’  envy  fliare.  Laflie. 

If  to  a  heart  that  glows  for  thee 
Thou  wilt  thy  heart  refign,  Laflie, 

Come  then,  my  Nanej  !  conic  to  me, 
That  glowin’  heau  is  mine,  Laflie.— 
Whare  ^lair  wild  wimplin'  ’mang  the 
flowers 

Rins  down  yon  woody  glen,  Laflie, 


For  ofc  thy  creaking  truckt  me  keep 
Awake,  when  I  had  rather  fleep. 

What  then,  the  fault  lies  not  in  thee. 

But  in  the  reftlefs  tumbling  fea ; 

Thy  breeching  or  thy  tackict  flack, 

No  wonder  if  thy  carriage  cr»k  ; 

Yet  what  would  many  hufbands  give, 

As  peaceful  with  their  wivei  to  live. 

Thou  can’d  not  boad  thy  leave*  pea- 
green. 

Nor  fragrant  blnflomt  like  the  bean ; 

Nur  balmy  buds  like  richcd  gem. 

Nor*  beautenui  fluw’r,  nor  mulTy  dem, 

Nor  delicate  delicieut  fruit, 

Nur  branch,  nor  trunk,  nor  bark,  nor  root. 
Nor  can’d  thou  even  hop  about. 

But  thou  can’d  bounce  beyond  a  doubt ; 
Thou  bat-like  upon  wing*  of  leather 
Can't  fly,  but  can  make  fhot  fly  farther; 
Round,  doubleheaded,  chain,  or  dar, 

Grape,  langrage,  caiinider,  oi  bar  ; 

To  crack  a  faucy  Frenchman’s  fcull, 

Dedroy  his  rigging,  mads,  or  hull. 

Thou  can’d  nor,  like  the  little  bee, 

Boad  of  thy  patient  indudry. 

Thou  gath’red  not  the  honey  fweet. 

But  then  none  of  it  dod  thou  eat. 

May  Britons  long,  by  fuch  a*  thee, 
Continue  rulers  of  the  fea.  £. 
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invitation  to  NATURE. 

NATURE,  I,  your  humble  fervant. 

Here  prefer  my  prayer  mod  fervent, 
That  your  Ladyfhip  wad  picafe. 

The  brown-fwell’d  burns,  the  leaBefstrers, 
The  fnawy  hills  and  cauldrife  meadows. 

To  leave  a  while  and  come  beCdc  us. 
Believe  me,  whan  your  cloak  grows  bare. 
An*  whan  ye  ha’  nae  ought  to  fiiare. 

What  mony  a  Laf*  o’er  late  difeovers. 
You'll  find  admirers  no  a’- Lovers. 

Whan  ance  you  fkow  your  vifage  wintry. 
There’s  unco’  few  prefer  the  country; 

Few  like  to  brave  the  frody  rigour, 

Jud  to  admire  your  fnaw-clad  flgure. 

'I'he  Maid  wha  thus  dandsout  her  prime, 
An’  has  nae  fenfc  to  yield  in  time, 

Wi'  nole  as  lharp,  an’  breath  as  bitter. 
Whan  Auld  Age  flings  hi*  fnaw.ba’  at 
her ; 

Eaten  up  wi’  perfeft  rage  an’  fpite, 
Mifchief  sn’  fcandal  her  delight 
Wi’  tongue  the  De'il  a  ane  can  bear. 
Drives  a’  her  auld  acquaintance  frae  her; 
Tofome  fweet  hartlome  witchin*  thing. 
Some  bonie  laflie  in  her  fpring  ! 

O  dinna  then,  my  miftrefs  dear. 

Continue  in  the  Country  drear  ; 

Hear  whare  maternal  fondnefs  calls, 

“  O  come  an’  inle  our  infant  Balls.” 

Come 


My  Cottage  Rands; — it  fliall  be  yours 
An’  you  lhall  be  my  aiii,  Laflie. 
InverUitben.  N. 
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SONG. 

THE  COMFLAINT. 

HOW  vain  arc  the  fweets  of  the  year  ! 
How  few  are  the  pleafurcs  they 
yield  ! 

No  more  haplefs  Chloe  to  chear 
Shall  Oamun  appear  in  the  field. 

How  blooming  thus  look'd  ew'ry  grove. 
How  fragrant  each  flow’r  of  the  plain  : 
While  I  with  my  Damon  would  rove. 

And  the  vale  rc-echu’d  hi-  drain. 

But  fled  are  thofe  hours  of  delight. 

No  more  fhill  my  lover  return  ; 

In  fotrow  I  wade  the  lone  night. 

And  rife  with  the  day  but  to  mourn. 

What  anguilh  at  parting  1  knew  ; 

How  I  fhudder  to  think  on  the  day. 
When  trembling  I  bade  him  adieu. 

And  honour  forbade  his  delay. 

Far,  far  from  his  country  he  dy’d. 

Far, far  from  his  Chine  he  lies; 

All  ghaftly  tbe  wound  on  his  fide. 

And  clos'd  are  his  love-beaming  eyes. 

In  Egypt  the  hero  lies  low, 

There  he  fell  ’mind  the  font  of  the 
ojiaves. 

May  heav’n,  regarding  my  woe. 

Soon  lay  me  afleep  in  the  grave  ! 


Fcr  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
ODE 

TO  A  CABIN  GUN. 

WHILE  Other  Poets  fing  for  cafli. 
Virtue  to  praife,  or  vice  to  lafli. 
Or  chaunt  their  pretty  little  odes 
To  things  around  their  fweet  abode*; 

To  peas  or  beans,  flow’rs,  fhrubs,  or  treej, 
To  grafshoppers,  to  bats  or  hces. 

I’ll  fing  for  what,  why  ju!t  for  fun, 

To  thee,  my  charming  t  ahin  Gun. 

Why  not,  we  long  have  been  together; 

In  hot,  cold,  fine,  and  ft*  rmy  weather ; 
Sometimes  on  thee  I  fit  or  lean, 

Oftimes  thou  had  my  pillo*  hten. 

Vet  much  I  fear  tnou  can’d  not  raife 
My  Mufe  to  true  puetic  lays; 

For  pure  poetics  and  n.ere  rhyming 
Are  diffrciit  as  thy  charge  and  priming; 
Which  lad  itfelf  makes  but  a  pufl*. 

But  ferves  to  fet  the  other  off. 

Thou  oftentimes  dod  me  iufpir^ 

With  what  the  learned  folks  call  ire. 
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Poetry. 


Come  hade,  or  faith  I  muckle  fear 
You’ll  never  mair  nerd  to  look  ncafi 
Whare  Falhion  ltad»  her  Baby  train. 

An*  Rrafon  beckons  you  in  «ain. 

I'hink  nae  breaufe  the  fimnier  fweets 
Ance  fill’d  your  orovea  an’  thinn’d  our 
fireett; 

Think  nae  (the  winter  claflcs  down,) 

Ye  dill  hae  charms  aboon  the  Town  ; 

Whan  winter  howls  alang  the  fley. 

Few  like  the  gath’ring  dorm  to  eye. 
'I'here’i  few  wad  leave  a  coay  room 
To  dalk  fublime  amid  the  gloom  ! 

Or  whan  the  raging  temped  roars. 

Wad  with  to  d«p  out  ouie  the  doors; 

Your  face  you'll  then  get  leave  to  (how  it 
To  fome  half-witted  throuther  Poet, 

Wha’  wand’rin’  hears  the  wild  wind  thud, 
Wha’  views  the  rumblin’  fpeated  flood. 
That  deep  an’  heavy  burfls  its  way. 

An’  foams  an’  roars  irae  bank  to  brae  ! 

Wi’  fombrous  vivid  feeling  fees 
The  fcowling  temped  drip  the  trees ; 
Fiithufudic  braves  the  bl-id. 

Rain,  fleet,  an’  fnaw  defeendin’  fad; 

While  to  the  fullcii-foundin’  waves 
He  folitary  roams  an’  raves ! 

O  come,  its  lang  fiiice  we  ador’d 
Your  foim  upon  the  buflein’d  board  ; 

Nae  mair  let  pantomime,  grimace. 

An’  Ibrugt  an’  darts  fupply  your  place. 

For  we’ll  I  wat  we’ve  had  enough 
O’  German  trafli  and  Rapid  duff. 

I  ken  there's  fome  wha  think,  dear  Na¬ 
ture, 

The  farer  that  you’re  aff  the  belter  ! 
What,  dine  at  fix,  an’  whiles  at  eight. 

An’  then  wi’  cards  confume  the  night ! 

Or  get  Italian  fonatas  rair’d  alT, 

Rondeaus,  an’  things  ye  never  heard  9r; 
Wha  never  think  their  day’s  begun 
Till  yours  an’  mine  is  maidlin’s  run  ! 

But  never  mind  the  midnight  crew, 

O  come  to  tby  enraptur’d  few  ! 

Wha  wad  nae  gie  thy  native  grace. 

Thy  unadorn'd,  thy  Ample  face. 

Fur  a’  the  fmiles  o’  Falhion’s  Queen, 

An’  a’  her  fccnes,  whare  you’re  no  feen; 
Here  whare  I  fit,  O  wad  you  (bine 
Upon  my  artlcfs,  fimpic  line, 

Ste,  there’s  my  hand,  wi’  joy  I’d  gie, 

A’  that  1  had,  to  dwell  wi’  thee  ! 

N.O. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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Forgetful  of  the  florms  that  blow. 

He  cads  an  anxious  look  fur  bunie. 

Home!  where  his  lovely,  chcarful  mate, 

•  Vlas !  no  longer  chcarful  now  ; 

'J  hiiiks,  with  a  ligh,  n  liat  dangers  wait 
The  hardy  hearts  the  deep  that  pluw. 

Tha  dorm  fubfides— the  mountain  fcas 
No  longer  to  its  bowlings  roar  ; 

Uji  fprings  the  frelhly  fav’ring  breeze. 

And  wafts  him  to  the  wiih’d-for  ihore. 

There,  happy  where  his  midrefs  fmiles. 

No  longer  tedious  watchings  pain. 

Safe  in  her  arms  forgets  the  toils. 

Nor  thinks  upon  the  dormy  main. 

N.  0. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

LINES  TO  Miss  J.  £. 

’'T  ''HOSE  charming  fmiles  thy  beauteous 
X  fare  adorn. 

As  May’s  white  blolTcms  gaily  deck  the 
thorn ; 

Then  why,  when  mild  good  nature  balking 
lies 

’Midd  the  folt  radiance  of  thy  melting  eyes. 
When  my  fond  tongue  would  drive  thy 
heart  to  move. 

And  tune  its  tones  to  ev’ry  note  of  Love, 
Wh  y  do  ihofe  fmiles  thtir  native  toil  dif- 
own. 

And  (chang’d  their  movements,)  kill  me 
ill  a  frown  ? 

Speak,  lovely  B-— !  ah  !  fpcak  my  certain 
fate ; 

Thy  love  enrapturing,  or  thy  condant 
hate? 

If  death’s  dire  fentence  hangs  upon  thy 
tongue, 

Ev’n  death  were  better  than  fufpence  fu 
long. 

Ct'asgew/.  X. 
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BRIGHT  throughthe  portals  of  the  azure 
ead 

The  filver  crefeent  of  the  dewy  eve 
Shi  ds  her  mild  influence  upon  ocean’s  bread. 
Gilding  the  white  fails  gliding  o'er  the 


The  wedetn  gale  bears  thro’  the  ftar- 
gemin'd  (kies, 

Celcflial  odnuis  on  its  fliitt’ring  wing. 


Borne  high  upon  the  mountain  wave,,  "  h'j? 

The  Sailor,  while  the  angry  wind  .  v  •>  i  o  .  r  .u  _•  i 

.  ...  .  n .  „  Around  the  Wild  flow  rs  of  the  genial 


Around  him,  bids  the  temped  rave, 
Ca(b  many  a  ling’ring  look  behind. 
Deep  when  the  (hip  defeends  below, 
Around  him  while  the  furges  foamy 


But  ah  I  the  viidim  of  heart-wlth’ring  woe, 
lu  fairy  fccnes  finds  no  refplte  from  care. 
Though 
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Though  Natare'j  varied  heautics  round 
him  glow. 

And  balms  ambrofial  fill  the  tranquil  air ; 

To  tread  the  blaftcd  heath  when  tcmpells 
roll, 

'  Is  more  congenial  to  his  darken’d  foul. 

Adeline. 

ODE. 

WRITTEN  AFTER  VISITING  ORTBORGH 
ABBEY,  IN  BERWICKSHIRE,  THE  SEAT 
OF  THE  EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

By  George  Dyer,  A.  B. 

TTTHILE  June,  in  rofy  veftments  gay, 

W  Swells  beauteous  on  the  fight, 

While  yet  the  cuckoo  cheers  the  day, 

And  flowly  comes  the 'night; 

How  fweet  on  fheher’d  bank  reclin’d. 

To  fing  (for  fong  can  charm  the  mind,) 

■^Tien  noontide’s  feverifh  heats  prevail ! 

Or  hear  fome  oak's  thick  branches  laid, 

To  mufe  within  the  filent  (hade. 

And  tafte  meek  ev'ning’s  mellow  gale ! 

Ah !  Pleafure,  w  hither  would’ft  thou 
lead  ? 

To  hill,  or  clover’d  dell  ? 

To  woodland  feene,  or  flow’ry  mead  ? 

Or  hermit's  mol«-grown  cell  ? 

To  rofy  nymphs  and  rawncy  fwains. 

Go.  breathe  thy  foul  in  rapt’rou«  drains. 

And  ply  thy  feet  in  fptightly  dance  ; 

Or.  if  the  hermit  haunt  delight, 

Aflift  fome  pious  vot’ry’s  fight. 

And  wrap  him  in  (eraphic  trance. 

If  Fancy,  nymph  of  elfin  race. 

Thy  rural  walk  attend. 

Then  hic'thee  to  the  circle’s  fpare 
where  fportive  fairies  bend  : 

And,  when  the  night-winds  (lowly  rife. 

When  moon-iight  flumbers  thro’  the  (kies. 

Their  little  forms  fhall  ftart  to  view : 

And  they  (hall  fing,  and  dance,  and  play, 

’i'ill  twinkles  light  the  eye  ol  day 
Then  difappear— like  morning  dew. 

But,  oh  1  If  foul  of  earthly  mould. 

Of  hesv’ii  not  yet  fccore. 

For  vifion’d  ecflalies  too  cold. 

May  yet  thy  fmilc  enriirr. 

Bled  I’ow’r,  difdain  not  thou  his  pray’r. 

For  thuu  can’d,  with  a  matron’s  care 
More  fober  joys  around  diiTufe ; 

Give  him  to  glow  with  foul  of  fire  ; 

Teach  him  to  flrike  the  rapt’rous  lyre ; 

The  humbleft  vot’ry  of  the  mufe. 


Hi«  paflions,  when  they  refilefs  grow, 
Song,  like  fome  god  (hould  chain  ; 
And  when  his  bol'oni  melts  with  woe. 
Should  ev’n  endear  his  pain. 
WhercTweed  fwift  rollshisfoui  ding  •  tide, 
Fair  Dry  burgh's  fainted  walls  bi  fide, 
Should  fuch.  a  pilgrim  bend  hi'  (cet. 

Him  would  Ascanius  bid  to  (hare. 

Kind  hermit-hoft,  his  hermit  fare. 

And  fail  Emilia’s  fmiles  (hould  greet. 

And  they  (Iiould  hail  h'S  pilgrim  fong, 
(They  love  the  tuneful  race.) 

And  (how  him  where  the  bardic  throng, 
Each  holds  a  fainted  place  f  : 

And  where,  amid  the  vailcy  gay. 

The  filver  Eden  loves  to  ftrav. 

Would  Ihiiw  the  village  paftor’s  cot 
Whence  he.  the  bard  of  modefi  mien, 

Firft  peep’d  to  catch  the  living  feene 
And  he  would  blcfs  the  favourite  fpot. 

Bit  thou,  hoar  pilej!  where  bigot  zeal 
Could  fix  her  baneful  feat ; 

And  (loth  her  hideous  form  conceal 
Within  the  faint’s  retreat,— 

Here  Wildom  (lill  fhall  find  her  cell. 

And  Love,  with  her  affociatc  dwell : 

The  Mufe  (hall  raife  her  temple  here  ; 
And  while  Ascanius  gazes  round. 

Still  (hall  he  call  it  holy  ground. 

His  hallow’d  bards  (hall  (lill  revere. 

Generous  they  were  of  foul,  and  yet 
“  From  preatnefs  liv’d  retir’d  ; 

"  Living,  they  charm’d  and  paid  the 
debt ; 

“  And,  not  iintnoum’d,  expir’d. 

•'  Traveller,  within  thy  gentle  bread 
“  Does  kindneft  dwell  a  virgin  gued  i 
“  Forbear  to  breathe  thy  pity  here. 

“  Survey  the  tribes  of  human  kind 
“  Cand  thou  no  living  mourner  find  ? 

**  I'hcn  look  around  and  drop  a  tear.” 

On  the  peace. 

O  N  G  baniih’d  Peace  again  defeends, 
Array’d  in  all  her  heav’niy  charms; 
Her  dove-like  wings  to  earth  (he  bends, 
Bids  Europe  drop  the  deathful  arms. 
Aghad  (he  dands  at  her  return. 

To  view  War,  Death,  and  Horror  reign; 
Hears  widows,  mothers,  orphans,  mourn, 
For  hulbinds,  fons,  and  (athert  flain. 


Scarce  had  the  heav’niy  goddrft  fpoke. 
When  France  and  Britain  heard  her 
voice ; 

The 


*  The  Tweed  is  iinnfually  rapid  and  violent  here, 
f  This  delightful  fpot,  now  the  refidcnce  of  I.ord  and  Lady  Buchan,  was  formerly  a 
Monadcry.  In  a  part  of  the  chapel  are  now  placed  ^the  buds  of  our  Englifh  Poets. 
I.ord  Buchan  is  well  known  as  •  man  of  I.riters. 

(  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seafons,  was  born  at  Ednam,  by  which  the  river  Eden 
paffes.  A  Lite  of  that  Poet  has  been  written  by  Lord  Buchan. 
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The  hoftile  bands  of  war  were  broke— 

Let  all  the  world  around  rejoice  ! 

Armies,  commiflion’d  to  deftro^, 

Shall  ravage  Europe’s  plains  no  more  ; 

’  No  lunger  they  their  arms  employ 
To  drench  her  fertile  fields  with  gore. 

The  Rhine  fliall  ceafe  with  blood  to  flow, 
Th'  afirigbted  Po  lhall  limpid  flray  ; 

Where  late  encamp'd  the  warlike  foe. 

Blithe  (liepherds  and  their  flocks  will 
play. 

Viiftorious  Nelfon  !  war  give  o’er. 

With  laurel  wreaths  and  olive  crown’d ; 

Now  moor  thy  fleet  round  Albion's  flioie. 
That  lung  hath  aw’d  the  great  Profound. 

Commerce  difplays  her  canvas  wings. 

To  foreign  climes  bounds  o’er  the  flood ; 

Their  choiceft  (lores  from  thence  (hebriisgs; 
Her  conflant  aim's  the  public  good. 

Life-aiding  Agriculture  fpreads 
Beneath  th'  induflrious  peifant’s  care ; 


The  hoflile  bands  no  more  he  dreads. 

To  mar  the  labour  of  the  year. 

Ev’n  Science  felf  will  wake  anew, 

In  ev’ry  grace  divinely  drell ; 

And  ope  new  profpedls  to  our  view. 

While  love  and  friendlhip  warms  each 
breafl. 

The  tender  mother  fondly  hears 

The  darling  fun  from  danger  freed  ; 

Whofe  breall  for  him  oft  heav’d  with  fears, 
Left  War  Ihould  him  to  battle  lead. 

The  lovely  nymph,  of  blooming  charms, 
May'fearlcfs  yield  her  heart  and  all. 

Since  War  no  more  will  from  her  aims 
Her  favourite  fwain  to  battle  call. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  gifts  are  thine. 

Sweet  Peace  ! — which  War  can  never 
know : 

New  Europe  bows  before  thy  flirine, 

From  thee  her  choiceft  bleflings  flow. 

Wm.  Cunningham  *. 

JHagberabeg,  near  Dromore. 
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telton  ;  with  Additions.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  .Account  of  his  Life.  Small 
8vo.  6s. ;  large  Paper  8s.  Cadell  and 
Davies,  Scatcherd. 

A  new  Tranflation  of  the  Satires  of  juve. 
nal,  in  Englifh  Vcife.  With  Notes.  By 
William  Rhodes.  5s.  Cooke,  Oxford; 
Rivingtons,  London. 

A  new  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  originally 
written  by  the  Rev.  James  Merrick, 
A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Ox¬ 
ford;  divided  into  Stanzas,  for  parochial 
Ufe  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Tatterlall, 
A.M.  laie  Student  of  Chritl  Church  Hof- 
pital,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  lamo.  is. 
6d.  in  Sheep,  or  as.  in  Calf.  Cooke,  Ox¬ 
ford;  Rivingtons,  London. 

The  Works  of  Peter  Pindar,  Efq.  VoL  V. 
8vn.  ICS.  6J.  Walker. 

The  Minfiral  Youth:  a  lyrical  Romance; 
with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Cafe,  jun. 
latno.  Is.  Coiider. 

The  Conjuniflion  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  in 
Leo,  on  the  a^ih  September  i8ot,  a  hap¬ 
py  Prelude  to  a  propitious  Peace:  a 
Poem.  Mercury’s  Apology  for  the  Cu¬ 
rate*!  Blunder  ;  an  Impromptu  addrefird 


45^  Bochy  Effc.  published  in 

to  the  Right  Hon.  the  E»rl  of  Yarmouth, 
.»nd  other  poetical  Piece*.  By  the  Retr. 
J.  Black  8to.  It.  Buih,  Iplwich  ;  Ro> 
binfont,  Ixtndon. 

I  he  Philanchropift :  a  Play  in  fi»e  AAi ; 
tvith  an  introduAory  Addreft  attendant 
upon  the  Birffiag*  of  Civilization,  de> 
inonftrated  by  the  Ellablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society.  By  Jenkin 
Jones.  Navy  Surgeon.  8vo.  li.  6J. 
Mawman. 

Politics — Political  Economy. 

A  Parhameiit.iry  Retrolpedl ;  or,  the  Opi¬ 
nions  of  hi*  Majcfty’*  Minifters  refped- 
ing  the  French  Revolution,  Bonaparte, 
the  War,  &c.  from  1790  to  1801 :  felc<3- 
cd  from  their  Speeches  in  Parhament ; 
svith  F.xcraAs  from  the  Speeches  of  the 
Oppolition.  By  James  Bannatine,  Elq. 
The  fccoiid  Faiition  enlarged.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Bonaparte’s  Letter 
to  the  King  tor  Peace,  Lord  Grenville’s 
Anfwcr,  and  Lord  Keith’s  Inttrudions 
againit  the  Evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French.  8vo.  5*.  Ridgway. 

Refiedlions  on  rhe  Conclufion  of  the  War. 
By  John  Bowles,  Efq.  8*0.  2*.  6d.  Ri. 
vingtons,  Hatchard. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  'i'etmination  of  the  war  with 
France.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bobinfon, 
A.M.  Vicar  of  St  Mary’s,  Leictfter. 
8vo.  IS.  izmo.  4d.  Kivingtons,  Ma¬ 
thews. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Britilh  Nation,  in  fup- 
port  of  the  Condudf  of  Adminiftration  in 
making  Peace  with  France.  8vo.  4d. 
Murray  and  Highley,  London  ;  Mackay, 
Edinburgh. 

Thought*  on  the  preliminary  Articles  of 
Peace.  By  a  Ken'idr  C'ergynian.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Rivingtoiif,  Hatchard. 

T’nree  Words  to  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  War  and 
on  the  Peace,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Ridgway. 

A  ilatiftical  Account  of  the  Population  and 
Cultivation,  Produce  and  Confumption, 
of  England  and  Wales;  compiled  from 
rhe  Accounts  laid  before  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture;  together  with  Obferva- 
tions  thereupon,  and  Hints  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  a  future  Scarcity.  By  Bcnja. 
min  Pitts  Capper,  of  Kennington,  Sur¬ 
rey.  8vo.  4s.  Kearfley,  Hurfl. 

A  Collf<?fion  of  Fadls  and  Obfervations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Peace  with  Bonaparte,  chief, 
ly  cxtradled  from  the  Porcupine,  and 
including  Mr  Cohbett’s  Laters  to  Lord 
Hawkefbury.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  divers  Conven¬ 
tions,  Treaties,  and  Uifpatchcs  conneiStJ 
with  the  SubjeA  ;  together  with  Extract 
from  the  Speeches  of  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Fox, 
znd  Lord  Ilawkcfbuty,  refpcifling  Buna- 


London  in  Nov.  i8of. 

parte  and  a  Peace  with  France.  By 
William  Cobbett.  8vc.  6s.  6d.  Cob- 
bett  and  Morgan. 

Fads  explanatory  of  the  inftrum.  ntal  Canfc 
of  the  high  Prices  of  Provifions,  former¬ 
ly  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  George 
Cherry,  Efq.  then  one  of  the  CommilTion- 
ers  for  Vidualling  the  Navy;  with  Ob- 
fetvationt  thereon.  By  Thomas  Butcher, 
late  Clerk  of  the  dry  Stores  at  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Vidualling  Office,  Deptford.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Scott. 

The  Corn  Trade  invefligated,  and  the  Syf- 
tem  of  Fluduations  expofed  ;  with  a  Pfo- 
poGtioii  nioft  humbly  offered  for  the 
Confideration  of  the  Legiflaturc,  which 
will  cifedually  remedy  the  alarming  ' 
iluduatiiig  Prices  of  Bread  Corn  :  and 
an  Invefligation  of  the  Import  and  Ex¬ 
port  Laws;  with  fome  Remarks  on  the 
landed  intereft  and  Agriculture  of  this 
Kingdom  ;  clearly  juflifying  the  Farmers, 
vindicating  the  Dealers  and  Merchant*, 
and  affixing  the  Stigma  on  the  proper 
Ohjeds.  By  B.ixton  J.awn.  8vo.  3s. 
Weft  and  Hughts. 

An  Invelligation  of  Mr  Morgan’s  compa¬ 
rative  View  of  the  Public  Finances,  from 
the  Bsginning  to  the  Clofe  of  the  late 
Adminidration.  By  Daniel  Wakefield, 
Efq.  8vo.  IS.  Rivingtons. 

Sermons  and  Theology. 

Difeourfes  on  the  fcriptural  Dudtines  of 
Atonement  and  Sacrifice  ;  with  addition- 
al  Remarks  on  the  principal  Arguments 
advanced,  and  the  Mode  of  reafoning 
employed,  by  the  Opponents  of  thofe 
Dodlrinrs,  as  held  by  the  cflabbfhed 
Church :  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
.fome  Strictures  on  Mr  Bclfham’*  Re¬ 
view  of  Mr  Wilherforce’s  Treatife.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Magee,  D.D.  Senior 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  I’rofe'flbr 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Uoiverfity  of 
Dublin,  Member  of  the  Royal  Iriili  Aca¬ 
demy,  and  of  the  Literary  and  Philufo- 
phical  Society  of  Manchetlcr.  8vo.  9;. 
Cadcll  and  Davies. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Conne’xions  belwctn  Li¬ 
terature  and  Chriftianiiy,  preached  at 
Durham,  July  il.  i8ot,at  the  Vifitation 
of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Shute,  Lord 
Bilhop  of  Durham.  By  Robert  Gray, 
B.D.  Prebendary  of  Chicbdler,  and  Rec- 
toi  of  Craike,  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
23.  Hatiiyell  and  Parker,  Oxford ;  Ri- 
vingtous,  London. 

Religion  without  Cant ;  or,  a  Prcfrrvative 
againfi  I.iikewarmncfs  and  Intolerance, 
lanatitifni,  .Superftilion,  and  Impiety. 
8vo.  95.  White. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 

Travels  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt, 
and  Perfia,  undertaken  by  Order  of  the 
Govern- 
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Govfrnmeiit  of  France,  <!urin{r  the  full  4to.  and  AtU*.  .ll.  Ti«.  f>-l-  Longman 

fix  Year*  of  the  Republic.  Bjr  G.  A.  and  Rees  C'adcll  and  Davict. 

Olivier,  &c.  Illullratrd  by  Eiigiaving*.  A  Voyage  of  Difcovcry  to  the  North  Pari. 
4‘o  il.  It*.  6<1  Longman  :.i>d  Rce>,  fic  Ucran,  and  round  the  World,  nni'er 
Cadell  and  Davici.  rh:  Command  of  Captain  George  Van. 

A  Voyage  round  the  World,  performed  eouver.  A  new  Fditioii.  6  vol*.  8»o. 

during  the  Year*  1790,  1791,  and  1791.  With  Cliariraud  View*  3I.  3*.  Stock* 

By  Kitenne  Marchaiid;  preccd.:d  by  an  dale. 

hilloiical  lntro<ludlion,  and  iliuflratrd  by  A  three  Year.'  Tour  through  Enghnd  and 
Chart*.  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  Frerch  Scotland.  By  Mr  Dibdin.  Part  I.  410. 

of  C.  P.  Claret  Fieoriru,  of  the  National  With  View*.  5*.  Laige  Paper  7*.  (To 
Inllirute  of  Arts  and  Surnces,  and  of  the  be  compril  d  in  I4  Parts,  or  %  Volt. 
Board  of  l.ongitudc  in  France,  a  voU.  Dibdin,  W'alker. 


FROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Fridaf,  Xov.  6. 

HE  Houfc  proceeded  to  St  James’s 
with  their  Addrel’s,  cf  which  the 
following  is  a  Copy,  with  his  Majefty’s 
Anfwer : 

“  Mqfl  Gracteus  Sovereign, 

“  We,  your  Majelly’s  moil  dutiful 
.and  loyal  lubjeds,  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  affembled, 
beg  leave  to  return  your  Majefty  our 
moft  fincere  thanks  for  your  graci.ius 
condcfcenfion  in  diredling  the  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Articles  of  Peace,  which  have  been 
ratified  by  your  Majefty  and  the  French 
Republic,  to  be  laid  before  this  Houfe. 
We  can  afflire  your  Majefty,  that  we 
have  beftowed  on  them  that  I'erious  con- 
lideration  which  the  important  objects 
they  embrace  lb  juftly  demand ;  and  we 
i)eg  leave  to  exprefs  to  your  Majefty, 
w  ith  the  moft  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  we  derive  from  this  important 
arrangement,  which,  while  it  manifefls 
■your  p.'Iajefty’s  jufticc  and  moderation, 
and  the  regard  and  attention  to  good 
faith  which  have  governed  your  IMajef- 
ty’s  conduct  towards  your  Allies.will,  we 
are  perfuaded,  be  produdlive  of  import¬ 
ant  national  advantages,  and  promote 
the  fuhftantial  interefts  of  this  country.” 
His  MuirJJy's  Meji  Gracious  Ans<iver. 

“  My  Lords — I  thank  you  for  this 
dutiful  and  loyal  Addrefs.  The  fatis- 
faclion  you  exprefs  at  the  foundation 
which  has  been  laid  by  the  Preliminary 
Articles  for  the  final  Reftoration  of 
Peace,  is  highjy  acceptable  to  me,  and 
you  may  reft  affured,  that  I  fliall,  on  my 
part,  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring 
this  imyiortant  tranfadtiun  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  in  fuch  manner' as  may  moft  elTcdt- 
tualy  tend  to  promote  and  fecure  the 


public  interefts,  and  the  welfare  of  my 
people.” 

11.  Lord  Hobart  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  viz.  “  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Houfe  Ihouldbe  coinmuiilcatcd  to  Lieut. 
General  Sir  J.  H.  Hutchinfon,  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  Brititli  forces  ferving  under 
his  command,  and  by  which  the  honour 
of  the  Britilh  Nation  has  been  fuftained, 
and  additional  lull  re  retledted  upon  the 
Britilh  arms.” 

Lord  Xeljhn,  in  feconding  the  motion, 
expatiated  upon  the  vaft  extent  of  plan 
entertained  by  Bonaparte  when  he  land¬ 
ed  in  Egypt.  That  plan  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  fruftrat  Jil  by  the  deftrudtion 
ofhisfle,.t;  for  ou  learning  that  event, 
he  thanked  the  Goddefs  of  Fortune,  that 
flie  had  granted  him  his  utmoft  wifli, 
which  was,  the  fafe  debarkation  of  liis 
army.  It  was,  no  doubt,  his  intention  to 
have  founded  an  Empire,  which  lliould 
extend  from  the  Banks  of  the  Nile  to 
the  llioresofCouftantlnople  ;  and  which, 
being  once  confo’.idated,  might  afford 
the  means  cf  expelling  the  Britifn  from 
India.  Ilis  troops  liad  been  vainly  cal¬ 
led  Invincible.  That  appellation,  how¬ 
ever,  fiicvved  the  confidence  he  placed 
in  them.  Tlicy  had  indeed  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  beat  all  that  oppofed  them  ; 
but  they  were  beaten  in  thtir  turn  when 
they  entered  the  lifts  with  Britilh  Sol¬ 
diers.  His  Lordfliip  exprefted  his  moft 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  vote  propo- 
fcd. 

I.ord  Peihani  f.dd,  that  moft  of  the  Of¬ 
ficers  who  had  diftinguiilied  themfelvts 
in  Egypt,  had  ferved  in  Ireland  during 
the  very  critical  period  in  which  he  haU 
held  a  rcfponftble  fituation  in  that  Coun¬ 
try.— Both  as  a  public  and  a  private  man 
his  gratitude  was  due  to  thofe  Officers. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Clarence  cxprcffed  his 
cordial  concurrence  with  the  motion, 
and  I'puke  in  hanurome  terms  of  the 
Icrvices  of  the  Army  in  Kgypt. 

Agreed  to  uuanimouily. 

SCOTS  APPEALS. 

A'ov.  ^6.  The  Houfc  of  Lords  gave 
judgment  in  the  Appeal  from  the  Court 
of  heflion,  Robert  Lee,  merchant  in 
Greenock,  v.  Meffrs.  Murdoch,  Ro- 
bertfon,  and  Co.  Rankers  in  Glafgow. 
'J'he  cafe  was — Robert  Donald,  one  of 
the  partners  of  Lee,  Rodger,  and  Co. 
being  indebted  to  Meflrs.  Murdoch,  and 
Co.  gave  in  part  payment  an  acceptance 
of  Lee  and  Co.  for  icool.  which  he  got 
by  an  abufe  of  the  firm,  though  that 
circumftance  did  not  appear  to  be 
known  to  the  Bank.  This  w  as  in  *he 
year  17 S3,  and  the  acceptance  lay  over 
without  Iteps  taken  to  inforce  payment 
t'.il  i7S5,v.hen  it  was  delivered  back  to 
Donald,  on  his  procuring  a  new  accep¬ 
tance  of  Lee  and  Co.  tor  tire  contents 
of  the  former,  and  interell.  Of  this 
tranfadion,  the  other  partners  of  Lee 
and  Co.  were  alfo  ignorant.  The  new 
bill  was  originally  drawn  payable  on  e/e- 
mand,  but  in  178s,  when  Murdoch  and 
Co.  were  about  to  bring  an  adlion  on  it 
ngainrt  Lee  and  the  other  partners,  the 
words  “on  demand”  were  crafed,  and 
the  words  “  one  day  after  date”  fubfti- 
tuted,  in  order  to  make  it  carry  intereft 
from  17S5,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  it  was  confelTed,  that  this  was 
done  by  the  Caihier  and  Accountant  of 
the  Bank,  by  the  advice  of  their  Attor¬ 
ney,  and  without  communication  with 
the  acceptors.  The  Court  of  Seflion 
gave  decree  againft  Mr  Lee,  for  the 
principal  fum  in  the  bill  of  17S5,  and 
the  intereft  from  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
mand. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  his 
opinion  (in  which  Lord  Thurlow  con¬ 
curred,)  that  the  aft  of  vitiating  and  al¬ 
tering  the  bill,  was  equal  to  cancelling 
it,  fo  that  no  adlion  could  be  maintained 
upon  it,  and  at  the  fame  time,  he  cx- 
prelVed  his  doubts,  if  any  adlion  could 
now  be  maintained,  as  on  the  original 
bill,  or  any  of  the  other  circuniftances, 
to  atfedl  the  Appellant,  but  as  that  ouef- 
tion  had  not  been  properly  or  regularly 
before  the  Court  of  Seifion,  his  Lordihip 
moved  to  Rrvene  the  decree,  without 
prejudice  to  the  purfuer’s  bringing  a 
new  adlion  for  the  contents  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bill  of  1 783,  if  fo  advifed. 


Counfel  for  the  Appellant,  IVIeriis- 
Adam  and  Romilly ;  Solicitor,  Mr 
Chaliner. — Counfel  for  the  Refpondent, 
Meflrs.  Alexander  and  Cullen ;  Solici¬ 
tor,  Mr  Rofs. 

Dtc.  I.  The  Houfc  of  Lords  gave 
judgment  in  the  Appeal  of  Alexander 
Wilkie,  againft  Benjamin  Greig,  of 
Glafgow  ;  and  ordered  the  decree  to  be 
Reverjed.  This  a  queftion  whether  a 
mercantile  engagement,  futh  as  that  of 
Mr  Hutchinfon  with  Mr  Greig,  could 
impofe  a  co-refponfibility  on  Mr  Wil¬ 
kie.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving 
the  judgment,  profefi'ed  to  wave  the 
General  Queftion  which  affedled  other 
caufes  between  Mr  \\  ilkie  and  feveral 
people  of  Glafgow,  and  decided  upon 
the  Specialities  occurring  in  the  parti- 
cular  cafe  of  Greig. 

Counfel  for  Appellant,  Meflrs.  Er- 
fkine  and  Adam  ;  Solicitor,  Mr  dial- 
mer. — Counfel  for  Refpondent,  Melfis. 
Alexander  and  Nolan;  Solicitor,  Mr 
Mundel. 

APPEALS  FROM  SCOTLAKD, 

Set  dozun  for  hearing  in  the  Houte  of 
LORDS. 

Sir  William  Cuningham,  r.  Higgins. 
Rochcad  -v.  Kinloch, 

Lycl  V.  Aitken. 

Foftcr  V.  Paterftm. 

Clerks  to  the  Signet  -j.  Solicitors  at 
Law. 

Walker  v.  Allan. 

Hog  V.  Thwayter. 

Hog  V.  Hog. 

Lothian  v.  Henderfon. 

Wilfon  V.  Henderfon,  a  pauper. 

Sir  Robert  Frefton  v,  Earl  of  Dundon- 
ald. 

City  of  Edinburgh  r.  Tod. 

Halliday  v.  Maxwell. 

Morthland  v.  Caddel. 

Crawford  v.  Coots. 

Graham  v.  Henderfon. 

Hog  T>.  Laflily. 

Babington  v.  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Sym  "v.  Dickfon. 

Ramfay  <0.  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
M‘Pherfon  v.  Hannay. 

Mackintodi  v.  Mackintofti, 

Anderfon  Caddels. 

Lord  Kinnaird  v.  Matheion. 

Carron  Company  t.  Ogilvie. 

Syme  V.  Sir"  William  Erfkinc. 
Rutherford  v.  Stormonth. 

Corporation  of  Fldlicrs  v.  City  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Chrillie 


/ 
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Chrillie  v.  Proudioot. 

^^r  \V.  Law  foil  v.  Maxwell. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuet/iaj,  Nov-  j. 

PRELIMINARIES  «/' PEACE. 

Sir  EJtvaid  Hartop  moved,  “That 
an  humble  Addrefs  be  prefented  to  his 
Majelty,  to  ihank  his  Majefty  for  the 
gracious  communication  which  he  has 
been  pleafed  to  make  to  that  llouie, 
upon  the  fubjccl  of  the  Preliniinaries  of 
I’eace  figned  between  this  country  and 
the  French  Republic ;  and  to  allure  his 
Majelty  of  the  fuppurt  of  that  Houle  to 
give  effect  to  the  fame.” 

Mr  Lee,  (a  Member  from  Ireland,) 
thought  it  the  belt  Peace  that  under  all 
the  circumltaiices  could  be  obtained. 

Lord  O’.  L.  Gower  remarked,  that  the 
circumllances  by  w  hich  we  were  war¬ 
ranted  to  fo.m  a  comparifon  between 
the  concefii'  ns  that  were  propofed  at 
one  time,  and  what  were  made  at  ano¬ 
ther,  mult  be  thnfe  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  placed  at  different  periods.  At 
the  period  when  Lord  Malmlbury  went 
to  negociate  at  Lille,  fix  months  had 
not  elapfed  from  the  time  that  the 
Bank  had  flopped  payment ;  when  an 
alarming  mutiny  had  broken  forth  in 
our  fleet,  and  when  not  only  one  home 
fleet,  but  thofe  upon  foreign  ft  at  ions, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  tainted  with  the 
fame  fpirit.  Ireland  was  alfo  at  that 
period  in  a  ftate  of  imminent  danger ; 
that  Rebellion  was  then  maturing,  which 
afterwards  burfl  forth  with  lo  much 
violence.  The  fleets  of  the  enemy 
were  then  alio  nearly  equal  to  our  own; 
in  the  Mcditcrrantan,  not  an  Englilh 
man  of  war  was  to  be  feen,  whillt  the 
French  had  the  uncontrouied  range  of 
that  fca.  Our  fstuation  now  was  mate¬ 
rially  altered,  and  greatly  improved. 
Our  fleets  now  fweep  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
laltar  to  the  cuafls  of  Syria.  Ireland 
was  now  fecured  to  us  by  means  of  the 
Union  with  that  country  ;  we  had  had 
a  rapid  fuccelTion  of  great  atchieve- 
ments  during  the  laft  campaigns.  Such 
were  the  different  circumllances  of  the 
lountry  at  thefe  two  periods.  By  the 
'I'reaty  at  Lille,  and  notwithflandiiig 
all  the  difadvantageous  circumllances  in 
which  the  country  was  then  placed,  it 
was  flipulated  that  we  were  tixa-etain 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
more  than  was  done  In  the  Trratv  now 


before  the  Houle.  Add  to  which,  that 
by  the  prefent  Treaty  we  were  to  con¬ 
cede  Minorca,  Gorce,  Surinam,  Port 
Praya,  Malta,  Egypt,  8tc.  and  what  we 
may  have  obtained  lince.  This  Treaty 
ll.pulated  that  Portugal  was  to  be  fecu¬ 
red  in  the  integrity  of  her  poireffions, 
but  this  was  after  flic  herfelf  had  made 
Peace  with  the  Enemy,  by  the  celTion 
of  one  of  her  Provinces.  Weighing  all 
thefe  circumllances,  he  mull  confefs, 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  Peace  were  fuch  as  had  fal¬ 
len  lliort  of  his  expeClation,  as  to  what 
this  country  had  a  right  to  expedl. 

Lord  HawkeJburj  rofe  and  addreffed 
the  Houfe  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  Sir,  I  rife  at  this  early  hour  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  in  confcquencc  of  the  obfervations 
which  have  fallen  from  my  Noble 
Friend,  and  in  order  to  explain,  1  trull 
to  the  fatisfaf:lion  of  Gentlemen,  the 
motives  which  induced  his  Majefty’s 
Miniflers  to  enter  into  a  negociation 
with  the  French  Republic,  and  to  con¬ 
clude  the  Preliminaries  of  that  Treaty 
fubmitted  this  night  to  the  confideration 
of  the  Houfe.  The  very  reafons  urged 
by  my  Noble  Friend  againft  the  nature 
and  terms  of  the  Treaty,  tend,  in  my 
opinion,  moll  diredlly  and  ftrongly  to 
evince  their  propriety  and  claims  to 
the  approbation  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  fandlion  of  Parliament.  Fie  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  compare  the  Projet  as  pro¬ 
pofed  by  Lord  Grenville  at  Lille, 
with  the  articles  of  the  prefent  adjull- 
ment;  a  mode  of  proceeding  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  the  fair  conlideration  of  both 
In  their  various  relations,  and  he  has 
ventured  to  affimi’ate  things  between 
which  no  comparifon  can  cxill.  I  flate 
in  pofitive  terms,  that  they  cannot  be 
compared  ;  for  no  man  will  venture  to 
deny,  that  Lord  Grenville  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  taken  lefs  from  the 
Government  of  France  than  he  demand¬ 
ed  at  that  period  of  negociation.  After 
nine  years  effufion  of  blood,  after  con¬ 
trafling  an  increafe  of  debt  to  the  a- 
mount  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions, 
after  the  indefatigable  and  uninterrup¬ 
ted  exertions  of  the  country  ;  hut  at  the 
fame  time,  after  a  feries  of  the  moll 
fplendid  atchievements  and  unexampled 
fucceffes,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  mull  not  admit  that  Peace 
was  a  moll  defirable  attainment;  was 
the  objefl  of  his  fincerefl  wiOies  and 
moll  ardent  defircs.  But,  notwitliHand- 
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ing  the  hope  and  zeal  with  which  all 
mult  have  looked  and  laboured  fur  the 
Ttitoration  ot  tranquillity,  1  Iblemnly 
difclainn  the  plea  which  has  been  let  up 
by  i’ome  perlons ;  the  pica  of  over-rul¬ 
ing  Necessity.  I  am.  Sir,  aware  that  the 
i’eace,  however  eligible,  however  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  relative  itafe  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  France  ;  however  it  can  be 
jullitied  upon  the  principles  of  found 
policy,  is  not  free  of  all  evil,  of  all 
chance,  of  all  rdk  or  danger.  But  let 
me  alkwhat  event  has  taken  place  in 
the  rccul.edtlun  of  all  who  hear  me,  or 
what  event  may  yet  take  place,  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  which  it  has'  been  or  wiil 
be  poluble  to  remove  every  objection  ? 

1  do  not  attempt  to  pledge  myfelf  for 
fecurity  whion  the  Bcacc  will  give  to 
tiiis  country,  or  to  oe  refponlible  tor  the 
liability  of  the  Treaty;  but  under  all 
the  circumltances  in  wiiich  we  are  litu- 
ated,  I  maintain  that  it  is  honourable 
and  advantageous  ;  and  the  queltionnow 
for  the  decilion  of  the  lloufe  is, Whether 
ids  Majclly’s  Minii)ers  have  been  to 
blame  or  not  ?  Some  perl'ons  objetl  to 
the  I’eace,  becaufe  they  contend  that 
the  end  of  tiie  contelt  is  not  gained. 
They  argue  that  the  war  was  underta¬ 
ken  witit  the  view  of  deltroying  Kc- 
publicanifm,  and  of  ir.terfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France,  for  the  pur- 
pol’e  of  (topping  the  progrefs  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  deftruclion  of  Republicanilm 
was  not  its  pbjcfl ;  and  tliat  no  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
France  was  intended.  Such  Itatements 
I  ablblutely  difclaim ;  and  declare,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  country  was  for¬ 
ced  into  the  war  by  the  condutl  of 
Trance.  It  was  ihe  who  interfered  in 
the  atfairs  of  other  nations ;  who  took 
part  and  direction  in  the  internal  regu¬ 
lations  of  all  countries  ;  who,  both  open- 
ly,and  by  her  agents  and  intrigues,  pro¬ 
pagated  dinaifeCtiun,  (edition,  anarchy, 
and  revolt.  The  Revolution  was  a 
torrent  fo  dreadful  and  violent  in  its 
origin  and  progrefs.  that  no  man,  or  fet 
of  men,  could  be  lb  fanguine  as  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  hope  of  checking  its  range  and 
impetuolity  ;  but  if  we  had  oppofed  it 
even  in  its  fatal  and  almoll  irrcfiltiblc 
courfe  with  Ibme  I’ucccfS;  if  we  had, 
even  where  there  exilted  but  a  very 
f  lint  prolpeft  of  a  favourable  ilTue  to 
our  labours,  rendered  it  lefs  dangerous 
ill  its  eifedts  thaa  it  would  other  wile 


have  been  ;  if  we  had,  at  leaft,  changed 
its  direction  and  made  it  ilow  iii  a  chan¬ 
nel  lels  liarmlefs  to  the  general  happi- 
nefs  and  interetts  of  the  world,  1  truit. 
Sir,  that  fome  acknowledgement  is  due 
to  the  wifdom,  vigilance,  and  pcrlc- 
verance  of  Government,  as  well  as  to 
the  fpirit  and  exertions  ot  the  Country. 
It  is  indeed  impodlble  to  look  at  the 
prefent  itate  of  France  without  being 
convinced  that  we  have  at  lead  effedted 
this  important  change  ;  a  change  which 
is  manifeit  to  the  moil  luperScial  ob- 
lerver,  in  the  manners,  the  opinions, 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  France. 
Let  ihofe  who  pretend  to  doubt  the 
jultucis  of  this  obl’ervatiou.  look  to  the 
itate  of  France  as  it  was  in  1793,  and  to 
the  date  of  France  as  it  is  in  iSoi  1 
Let  them  take  the  trouble  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  (hiking  and  almud  incredible 
alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
manners,  opinions,  and  habits  to  which 
1  have  alluded,  and  then  give  me  a  can¬ 
did  anfwcr  1  If,  after  the  comparilbn  ; 
if,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  1  am  cal¬ 
led  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion  with  re- 
I'pect  to  the  moral  evils  of  I’eacc,  1  mud 
fay  1  feel,  under  all  the  circumdances 
of  the  prefent  moment,  that  they  are 
certainly  Id's  than  on  any  former  occa- 
fion.  With  regard  to  the  continuation 
of  hodilities,  there  are  two  conlidera- 
timis  by  which  we  arc  to  be  regulated. 
The  fird  is,  whether  we  pofTeffed  the 
power  of  forming  another  Coalition  a- 
gaind  France;  and  the  fecond,  if  wc 
coptinued  the  war,  what  harm  could 
France  do  to  us,  and  wlat  harm  we 
could  do  to  France  ?  I  alk  what  was 
the  profped  of  fuccefs  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  third  confederacy  againd 
France  ?  And  if,  therefore,  it  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  Coalition  could  be  formed, 
I  aik  what  object  could  wc  poflibly 
have,  under  that  point  of  view,  in  the 
further  profecuiion  of  hodilities  ?  As  to 
any  harm  which  France  could  do  to  us, 
or  which  we  could  do  to  France,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  does  not  reriuirc  many  w'ords 
to  Ihew  to  the  fatisfaClion  of  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  a  ceflat  on  of  any  thing  like 
ferious  and  decilive  aggrellion,  had  ta¬ 
ken  place.  Where,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  was  it  polTible  for  us,  with  our  im- 
menle  fuperiority  by  fea,  to.  all'tdt 
France  by  driking  a  fatal  blow  ?  The 
fait  was,  that  neither  Power  could  af- 
fed  the  other. 

Thcfe  remarks,  Sir,  I  have  made  with 
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a  view  of  fltewing  the  inefficacy  of  any 
New  Coalition  againft  the  French  Rc* 
public,  as  well  as  the  inefficacy  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war  between  her  and 
this  country.  With  refpe^l  to  the  time 
at  whicli  the  Treaty  was  figned ;  it  was 
concluded  under  a  juff  impreirion  of 
your  fuccefs ;  it  was  concluded  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  your  triumphs  were  com¬ 
plete.  Such  a  time  was  worthy  of  the 
country  to  accelerate  the  important 
work  of  pacification.  I  have  fairgrounds 
to  prefume  that  a  more  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity  could  not  prel'ent  itfelf.  In  Ipcak- 
ing  of  the  tone  in  which  I’eace  has  been 
concluded,  it  is  fuilicient  fur  me  to  ub- 
ferve,  that  it  is  marked  with  a  tone  of 
dignity  and  independence;  that  the 
honour  of  the  nation  has  been  pre- 
ferved,  and  that  every  idea  of  humilia¬ 
tion  has  been  reGlted  with  fuccefs,  both 
with  refped  to  ourfclvcs  and  our  Al¬ 
lies.  The  firft  Power  which  1  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  is,  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
whofe  territories  and  dominions  are  to 
be  reltured  and  maintained  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  as  they  were  beiore  the  war. 
An  inltance  of  our  generolity,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  our  go^  faith,  mult  nut 
however  be  palled  over ;  I  allude  to  the 
relealc  which  we  gave  to  thofe  Powers 
connccded  with  us,  from  exprefs  and 
politive  ftipulations,  when  they  were 
expofed  by  the  necelRty  of  the  moment 
of  danger,  from  continuing  faithful  to 
their  engagements.  To  Portugal  every 
protedion  has  been  given  confilient 
with  our  ftrength,  and  with  her  inter- 
effs ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Naples,  we  dif- 
played  a  magnanimity  which  we  might 
have  been  well  juftified  in  omitting. 
There  are  indeed  two  other  Powers  of 
which  it  may  be  proj>er  to  take  notice ; 
the  Stadtholder  and  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia.  It  is  obvious  that  we  were  not 
bound  by  any  obligation  of  Uriel  faith 
towards  them ;  yet  I  can  fafely  Hate, 
that  every  thing  which  this  country 
could  do  for  them  has  been  performed. 
Having  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  uniformly  and  honourably  dif- 
played  our  good  faith,  I  now  come  to 
the  (jueffion  of  acquilition,  as  it  lliuuld 
be  fairly  taken  with  refpedl  to  the  power 
and  refourccs  of  a  country.  And  here 
let  me  obl’crve,  that  the  fpirit  of  acquifi- 
tion  may  be  drained  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  It  is  not  of  this  country  alone 
that  I  am  fpeaking,  for  the  principal 
w  ill,  if  properly  ferutinized,  apply  with 
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equal  force  to  France.  I  contend  that 
an  itiereafe  of  power  does  not  take  place 
in  proportion  to  an  iiicreafe  of  acquid- 
tion.  That  this  duiUrine  applies  no 
lefs  ro  France  than  to  this  country,  is 
jultitied  by  the  opinion  of  men  well 
qualified  to  form  an  edimate  of  the 
drength  and  refourccs  of  nations.  In 
looking  to  the  date  of  our  fcttlements 
in  the  Wed  Indies,  I  do  nut  fee  any 
ceffion  made  Ly  us  which  can  be  the 
fubje^l  of  regret ;  nor  is  there  in  the 
Ead  Indies  any  pofitiun  given  to  France 
w  hich  ought  to  be  view  cd  with  jealoufy, 
Bu.  it  is  maintained,  that  we  give  up 
by  the  Treaty  another  polVedion  of 
great  importance  to  our  foreign  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  our  commercial  profperi- 
ty.  I  allude  to  the  illand  of  Minorca, 
which  I  do  not  cunfider  as  an  acquifi- 
tion.  We  have  always  acquired  that 
Idand  whenever  we  pleafed,  and  we 
have  always  lod  it  at  the  conclufioii  of 
Peace.  By  lelinquilhing  it  then  after 
the  war,  we  avoid  the  expence  of  pre- 
ferving  it  in  Peace  ;  and  if  the  fituation 
be  advantageous  to  us  in  war,  we  can 
always  make  ourfelves  maders  of  it.  Uf 
Malta  I  fpeak  with  lefs  confidence, 
which,  from  its  fituation  and  its  almoll 
impregnable  date,  is  certainly  of  confi- 
derable  political  importance  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ;  but  giving  up  this  point  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  political  weight  and 
influence,  I  mud  obferve  that  Malta  is 
no  fourcc  uf  trade  and  opulence  ;  and 
that  if  it  be  confidered  as  contiedltd 
with  the  profpenty  of  the  Levant  trade, 
its  importance  in  that  refpetl  will  be 
greatly  diminiilied.  The  Levant  trade 
may,  like  many  other  topics  of  com¬ 
mercial  fpecula'tion,  be  highly  valued  ; 
but  it  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  coun- 
try,  next  to  nothing.  Gentlemen  will 
give  me  credit  for  this  datement,  when 
they  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  Britidi 
manufadlurcs  exported  to  the  Levant 
during  the  war,  does  not  exceed  the 
fum  of  ii2,occl.  and  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
twenty-four  millions.  The  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  nothing,  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  that  of  other  countries  to  tha 
Levant.  It  is  chiefly  fupplied  by  the 
fouth  cf  Europe,  and  it  ii  ud  remain 
with  the  fouthern  countries  from  the 
nature  of  its  articles,  and  the  facility  of 
communication  and  intercourl'e.  After 
cunfideriiig  what  has  been  given  up  by 
the  Treaty,  it  remains  for  me  to  lay  a 
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few  words  on  thofc  poflelTions  which  we  nothing.— By  the  Peace  of  Vcrfailles  we 
arc  to  retain  ;  and  in  what  I  have.  Sir,  loft  very  confidcrably,  for  we,  were  de- 
to  offer  on  the  fubjedl  of  Ceylon  and  prived  of  our  American  Colonics  and 
Trinidad.  I  hope  1  (hall  not  be  thought  fome  valuable  pofl'effious.  It  was  only 
to  over-rate  thcfe  two  iflands,  when  I  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1715  and 
call  them  two  great  naval  ftations  of  the  that  of  Paris  in  1765,  that  we  gained 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong,  any  thing  Yet  if  we  compare  the  Trea- 
Ceylon  in  every  point  of  view  cannot  ty  of  Utrecht  with  the  prefent  Treaty, 
he  too  highly  appreciated.  It  contains  the  latter  will  be  found  by  no  means  in¬ 
ports  fo  capacious  and  fecure,  that  the  ferior  either  in  advantage  or  in  the  pro- 
w'holc  of  the  Navy  and  Commerce  of  mife  of  ftability. — The  feverity  of  the 
Great  Britain  might  ride  with  eafe  and  conditions  rendered  the  former  the 
fafety  in  them.  It  is  alfo  in  its  native  fourcc  of  bitternefs,  and  the  caufe  of 
produdions  of  immenfe  value,  and  holds  fubfequent  contention.  France  had  been 
out  a  polition  to  which  our  Indian  ar-  eve^  where  defeated,  and  found  no 
my  might  retire  if  neceffary,  and  defy  confolation  in  Continental  victories, 
the  attempts  of  the  united  force  of  the  while  in  the  prefent  war  Ihe  triumphed 
world.  Thus  the  very  objed,  which  ovtr  all  the  great  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
above  all  others  we  Ihould  from  our  du-  iient.  She  makes  the  prefent  Treaty 
ty  and  iatereft  prefer,  we  have  gained  after  a  fcrics  of  unexampled  fucceffes ; 
by  this  treaty.  Trinidad  is  alfo  a  naval  and  though  fome  perfons  may  not  pro- 
ftation  of  very  confiderable  importance,  nounce  it  as  glorious  as  that  of  1715,  or 
affording  not  only  a  fecure  retreat  for  as  fecure  as  that  of  1763,  yet  taken  to- 
our  navy,  but  is  fo  very  produdive  and  gether  in  all  its  objeds  and  effeds,  it 
fo  healthy,  as  to  induce  us  to  feied  and  may  be  juftiy  confideved  as  advantage- 
appropriate  it  to  ourlelves  in  preference  ous  to  Great  Britain  as  either  of  them, 
to  every  other  polTeffion  in  that  quar-  It  may  be  argued  that  we  obtained  Mi¬ 
ter.  Thus,  Sir,  confidering  the  refults  norca  and  Gibraltar  by  the  Peace  of  U- 
of  the  war  ;  confidering  all  our  old  pof-  trecht,  yet  whatever  reliance  may  be 
feffions  with  our  acquired  territory,  I  placed  on  thefe  advantages,  I  believe 
fay  if  the  terra  Glory  is  not  to  be  taken  neither  of  them  can  be  deemed  fuperior 
into  the  account  by  fome  Gentlemen,  to  the  poftlffions  of  Ceylcn  and  Trini- 
that  we  have  at  leaft  made  an  honoura-  dad.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  France 
ble  Peace.  (A  loud  cry  of  Hcar!)\  gave  up  Canada,  and  Florida  was  ceded 
fay,  if  it  is  not  in  all  refpeds  as  advan-  by  Spam,  yet  with  all  that  extent  of  ter- 
tageous  as  you  could  wifti,  it  cannot,  ritory,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think 
however,  be  denied  that  it  is  honoura-  that  they  were  not  real  acquifiticns. — 
ble.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  Glorious  I  now  alk  fairly,  whether  the  Peace  giv- 
Peace.  I  do  not  wiOi  to  have  any  thing  en  by  Government  to  the  country, 
to  do  with  Glory,  f'an  univerfal  burjl  of  compared  wiMi  every  former  Peace,  is 
laughter.)  I  fay,  however,  no  perfon  not  as  honourable  to  the  charafler  of 
who  looks  at  this  -Peace  can  affert,  it  is  the  country,  and  as  advantageous  as  cir- 
not  Honourable;  that  it  is  not  wife;  cumftances  could  allow?  In  difculTing 
that  it  w'oiild  have  been  better  not  to  the  terms  of  this  Peace,  I  am  aware  that 
have  made  any  Peace  than  fuch  a  one,  the  great  power  of  France  ought  to  be 
and  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  war  (?r,ni\dered  in  a  general  fcale,  which  will 
till  we  had  obtained  other  terms.  Let  make  them  appear  lefs  advantageous, 
it  be  compared  with  the  laft  five  Trea-  and  there  is  no  man  who  regrets  the 
ties  of  Peace  which  have  been  made ;  circumftance  more  ftneerely  than  my- 
and  then,  when  all  the  circumftances  are  felf.  Yet  the  increafe  of  that  power  is 
duly  weighed,  let  Gentlemen  form  an  perhaps  not  altogether  fo  vaft  as  it  may 
eftimate  of  its  merits  1  Let  it  be  com-  appear  at  firft  fight,  if  we  take  it  in  pro- 
pared  with  the  Treaties  of  Refwick,  of  portion  to  the  increafe  of  the  other  prin- 
Utrecht,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  Paris,  cipal  Powers  of  the  Continent.  Auftria, 
and  of  Verfailles ;  and  let  it  be  remem-  Ruffia,  and  Pruflia  have  had  a  very  con- 
bered,  tliat  the  relative  ftate  of  this  fiderable  addition  by  the  divifion  of  Po- 
country  with  that  of  the  contrafting  land;  and  the  firft  Power  in  paiticular, 
parties,  both  at  thefe  periods  and  at  pre-  augmented  in  a  fuperior  degree  both 
lent,  lliould  be  fairly  canvaffed.  By  her  extent  of  territory,  and  her  popula- 
two  of  thefe  Peaces  the  country  gained  tion,  by  the  annexation  of  Venice  to 
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her  dominions.  In  appreciating  the 
power  of  France,  we  muft  confider  the 
(liminuti:n  fuftained  by  her  commerce, 
tiic  ruin  of  her  manufactures,  and  an  in¬ 
calculable  lofs  of  wealth  ;  while,  if  we 
confider  the  real  incrcafe  of  the  fubllan- 
tial  power  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be 
found  in  proportion  to  the  Continental 
incrcafe  of  France. 

Under  this  imprefiion,  allow  me.  Sir, 
tor  a  moment  to  confider  the  pofl'elTions 
of  Great  Britain  as  they  were  previous 
to  the  war ;  the  firlt,  in  taking  an  elti- 
matc  of  the  exports  of  the  Britilh  ma¬ 
nufactures,  to  our  old  Welt  India  illands 
for  the  three  lalt  years  of  Peace,  I  find 
them  amount  to  3,185,000!.  while  they 
are  not  lei's  during  the  lalt  three  years 
of  than  3,561,0001.  Our  imports  from 
the  fame  quarter  were,  during  the  fame 
periods,  3,877,000!.  in  peace,  and  were 
5,ioi,oool.  in  time  of  vvar.  1  alfo  find 
by  referring  to  the  proper  documents, 
that  our  exports  to  the  Lalt  Indies  were 
during  the  three  lalt  years  of  peace, 
3,183,000).  and  duiing  the  lalt  three 
years  of  war  5,617,000!.  The  amount 
of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
America  is  flill  more  furprifing,  making 
in  the  fame  periods  of  peace  3,694,000!. 
and  in  the  fame  of  periods  of  war  no  Icfs 
than  6,231,000!.  With  refpetit  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  total  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  was  in  the  firlt  inllance,  1,530,000!. 
and  in  the  latter,  2,545,000!.  From 
thefe  flatements,  refpecting  which,  au¬ 
thenticated  as  they  are,  there  cannot  ex- 
ilt  a  doubt,  it  appears.that  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  as  applied  to  our  old 
pulTefiions,  has  been  nearly  doubled  in 
fume  initances,  and  has  laid  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  one  third.  I  beg.  Sir,  to 
prefs  this  the  more,  as  it  is  necefl'ary  to 
confider  the  incrcafe  of  our  trade,  with 
the  decreale  of  that  of  France. — In  cal¬ 
culating  the  iMjwer  of  both  countries,  as 
it  Ihould  polTefs  weight  in  the  general 
fcale,  it  is  but  fair  to  enter  into  a  com- 
parifon  of  their  refpeclive  Navies,  and 
here  the  bell  and  moft  candid  mode  that 
prefents  itfelf  is  to  take  them  as  they 
flood  at  the  commencement  and  end  of 
the  war;  on  the  ill  of  February,  1793; 
and  on  the  ill  of  October,  1831, — On 
the  ill  of  February,  1793,  the  Britilh 
Navy  coiifilled  of  135  fail  of  the  line, 
and  133  frigates ;  and  on  the  ifl  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  iSoi,  it  comprifed  202  fail  of  the 
line,  and  277  frigates.  The  Navy  of 
France  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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war,  compofed  of  8o  (ail  of  the  line  and 
66  frigates,  and  at  the  conclufioii  it  con- 
fiHed  of  39  fail  of  the  line  35  frigates. 
This  difparity  is  fo  ilriking  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  both  in  the  Navy  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  mull 
be  attended  with  the  effedls  1  with  to 
point  out  in  the  relative  fituation  of  ge¬ 
neral  affairs.  It  has  indeed  been  laid, 
that  France  will  give  up  her  whole  at¬ 
tention  to  recruit  her  navy,  and  I  give 
full  credit  to  the  alfertion.  Sle  will,  no  * 
doubt,  with  and  exert  herfelf  to  accom- 
plifli  an  object  fo  very  defirable  for  the 
accumulation  of  Political  Power  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  obferving  that,  whatever 
her  clTorts  may  be,  there  are  two  points 
in  the  arduous  talk,  which  are  well  en¬ 
titled  to  our  confideration.  The  hrll  is, 
the  number  of  years  llie  mull  be  employ¬ 
ed  building  lliips  to  make  her  naval  .(la- 
blilhment  equal  even  to  what  it  was, 
and  the  fecoiid  is  the  number  of  Hiips 
necefl'ary  to  lie  bui  t,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  enter  into  a  competition  with  this 
country.  All  who  examine  this  fubjedd 
thoroughly  will  have  no  objection  to 
give  to  France  a  great  many  years,  and 
afterwards  to  take  the  chance  of  a  war 
with  her.  We  lhall  not  be  employed 
in  building  of  Ihips,  but  in  making  of 
Seamen.  It  is  with  the  incrcafe  of  our 
Commerce  that  our  Navy  will  always 
incrcafe.  France  will,  no  doubt,  make 
great  exertions  for  the  purpolF,  but 
whether  a  conteft  will  take  place  in  the 
courfe  of  I  ight  or  ten  years  I  will  no- 
pretend  to  fay ;  but  if  renewed  then, 
on  the  part  of  this  Country,  it  will  bs 
renewed  on  advantageous  terms.  If  a 
diverlion  on  the  Continent  is  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  you  have  no  t  :..;nce  for  it  now; 
but  there  is  a  chance  it  may  be  obtained 
at  that  period.  We  conclude  a  war 
now,  found  in  our  navy,  and  found  in  our 
refources.  I  hope  now  that  the  conteft 
is  hiiilhed,  we  lhall  purfue  a  proper  line 
of  conduct  both  to  France  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent — a  condutl  marked  at  once  by 
firmnefs  and  by  conciliation. — There  arc 
two  ways  of  putting  this  Peace  to  any 
unprejudiced  perfon: — Firft,  whether  he 
really  thinks  that  a  Peace  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  more  honourable  terms  ?  For 
honourable  I  have  proved  them  to  be  to 
Great  Britain.— Secondly,  to  aik  him 
to  place  himfelf  in  the  fituation  in  which 
his  Majelty’s  fervants  were  called  to  this 
great  work,  and  then  to  aik  him  whe¬ 
ther  be  would  have  believed  them,  or 
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any  body  clfc  who  might  have  told 
him  then,  that  fuch  an  event  would  be 
brought  about,  as  this  h'eace  had  been  ^ 
••-There  was  another  point  remaining, 
the  Convention  with  RuiTia,  a  great  and 
powerful  Empire  ;  a  friendihip  was  efta- 
blithed  between  us  and  that  Country, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  the  Northern 
Confederacy  againlt  us.— I  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  fay,  that  all  this  was  brought 
about  by  any  extraordinary  wildom  in 
Minifters — we  were  indebted  moft  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  Providence  ;  great  events 
have  happened,  and  fuch  as,  I  know,  no 
human  wildom  could  accomplilu  ;  all 
that  I  claim  on  behalf  of  myfclf  and  my 
Colleagues  is,  that  we  have  availed  our- 
l^clves  of  circumftances  as  they  arofs, 
4nd  have  not  let  a  moment  pal's  by  in 
vain.  Accordingly  we  can  lay  to  thea 
Sailors  and  Soldiers,  of  this  Country, 
“  You  have  not  been  called  upon  to  Ihed 
your  b’.ood  in  vain;  for  no  Vitlory 
which  has  happened  in  our  favour,  that 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  tuns  of  mo¬ 
deration.”  [a  great  cry  of'*  Hear!  Hear!” 
in  which  the  voice  of  Mr  Fox  was  em- 
plut'ically  diftinguilhed.] — He  conclud¬ 
ed  with  obferving,  that  this  Country  has 
come  out  of  this  tremendous  conteft ; 
the  moft  tremendous  the  world  ever 
knew' — we  have  come  out  of  it  with 
great  power,  great  refources,  and  high 
reputation,  in  a  way  that  is  Honourable 
to  ourfelves,  and  Serviceable  to  the 
world.” 

LorJ  Castlereagh  entered,  at  confider- 
able  length,  into  an  examination  of  the 
Preliminaries,  which  he  contended  were 
as  favourable  as  we  could  look  for  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
by  them  Great  Britain  had  not  only 
maint lined  her  own  liecurity,  but  had, 
with  that  generofity  and  good  faith 
which  always  marked  her  conduct,  Iti- 
pulated  for  the  integrity  of  her  Allies. 

Lord  Temple  completely  dilapproved 
of  the  terms  of  the  Peace. 

Mr  Pitt  generally  defended  the  Peace, 
after  expatiating  at  great  length  upon 
the  terms  cf  it,  which  be  conlidered 
more  advantageous  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  new  fituation 
in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
placed. 

Mr  Fox  immediately  followed  Rlr 
Pitt — Never,  (faid  he)  fince  lhave  been 
a  Member  of  this  Houle,  did  1  give  my 
fiipport  with  greater  fatisfa^lion  to  any 
tneafure,  than  now  to  the  Preliminaries 


of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  Republic ;  and  I  think  tl^at  tl.e 
Gentlemen  who  framed  the  motion  have 
atled  judicioufly  and  properly,  in  avoid¬ 
ing  all  topics  that  might  have  tmbar- 
rafted  the  affent  which  Gentlemen  might 
otherwifs  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  mo¬ 
tion.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to 
confefs,  that  even  it  the  epithet  Honour¬ 
able,  which  with  fome  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  differences  of  opinion,  would  not 
have  had  much  weight  with  me,  for  the 
Peace  niuft  be  honourable,  or  it  does 
nut  merit  to  be  fubmitted  to  a  vote  at 
all.  1  will  not  inquire  whether  the  epi¬ 
thets  Safe  and  Honourable  be  converti¬ 
ble,  but  this  1  will  aftert,  that  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  far  more  to  nations,  honour 
is  the  moft  eftential  means  of  fafety.— 
The  great  points  for  confideration  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  Peace,  ace 
two— rlt,  generally,  whether  Peace  on 
the  conditions  obtained  is  preferable  to 
a  continuation  of  the  war?  and,  2d, 
whether  better  terms  could  have  been 
obtained  ?  Unqueftionably,  if  better 
terms  of  Peace  could  have  been  procur¬ 
ed  withiut  rilk,  Minifters  would  merit 
cenfure  if  they  did  not  exert  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  procure  them.  But  was  that  to 
be  expecled  in  the  prefent  inttance  ?  1 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  Noble  Lord,  {!.'  rd 
Hawkefbury)  whole  fpeech  I  in  gcueml 
admired  lo  much,  Uy  down  print  vfts 
lb  liberal  refpeclirig  what  may  bt  g m- 
ed  or  conceded  by  great  nations.  Wo 
have  ga  ntd  Cey.un  and  Trinidad,  aur 
da  I  regret  the  Cape,  as  I  conttae 
that,  from  its  deliination,  we  ih'all, 
without  expence,  iiifure  all  the  bei.tuts 
it  is  calculated  to  alVoid.  Ferhars  if 
there  were  any  part  ol  the  celiiona 
which  1  regret,  it  is  Malta,  becaufc  a 
place  of  luch  (irength  and  importance 
in  the  Mcditerr  ncan  muft  have  been 
highly  beneficial  to  cur  interclls  in  any 
future  war  ;  and  though  1  hope  the 
Peace  w  ill  be  permanent,  we  cannot  lay 
out  of  view  the  poffibility  of  a  new  war. 
He  exprefted  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  Loid  Hawkelbury  upon  the  earli¬ 
er  periods  of  the  war,  and  upon  the 
caul'es  of  it.  He  contended  tliat  fuch 
terms  as  had  been  been  obtained  might 
have  been  obtained  at  a  much  earlier 
period  ;  he  took  a  view  of  the  difterent 
negociations  that  had  been  entered  into 
with  France,  in  each  of  which  negocia¬ 
tions  we  might  have  obtained  as  good, 
if  not  better  terms.  When  the  lait  of¬ 
fer 
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ttr  to  treat  was  made  by  Buonaparte,  in 
iSao,*we  were  told  to  paufe.— We  had 
paul'ed  from  1800  to  Od.  1801,  and  this 
paoTe  had  coil  us  70  millions,  five  times 
as  much  as  all  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough’s  campaigns.  Mr  Fox  proceeded 
now  to  charge  the  old  Adminiftration 
with  being  the  caufe  of  the  aggrandife- 
ment  of  France.  He  exprelTed  a  belief 
that  the  prel'ent  Government  of  France 
would  be  lei's  hottile  to  this  country 
than  the  old,  and  he  argued  againft  the 
idea  of  our  commerce  being  injured  by 
the  rivallhip  of  the  French.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  giving  his  hearty  aifent  to  the 
motion  before  the  Houfe. 

Mr  H’ivilram  faid,  he  was  unable, 
from  indifpofition.  to  ofTer  his  I'enti- 
msnts  to  the  Houfe  ;  but  nothing  that 
he  had  beard  had  induced  him  to  alter 
the  opinion  he  had  before  expreffed  of 
the  Peace,  which  he  detailed  at  con- 
fiderable  length  on  a  former  occafion. 

Dr  l^wrence  dil’approvcd  of  the 
Peace,  which  he  confidered  as  danger¬ 
ous  and  dilhonourablc  to  this  country. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr 
Addington)  faid,  he  did  not  mean  to 


hive  troubled  the  Houfe,  after  the  very 
full  difeuflion  which  the  fubjedl  hi3  un¬ 
dergone  ;  but  from  foroe  cbfervations 
which  fell  from  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  fpoke  lalt.  He  then  entered  into- 
an  able  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
his  Majefty’s  Minifters  in  figning  the 
Preliminaries. — In  alluding  to  the  Peace 
ellablifliment  which  may  be  neceffary, 
Mr  Addington  took  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  apply  to 
the  Houfe  for  the  means  to  provide  a 
proper  defence  for  our  coaft  againft  any 
attack  that  can  fuddenly  be  made  on 
any  part  of  it ;  and  which  defence,  new 
in  fome  meafure  in  its  nature,  will  be 
required  by  the  great  extent  of  the 
F'rench  and  Dutch  coaft  that  will  be  op- 
pofed  to  us.  The  wifdomofthe  Houfe 
would  determine  as  to  any  part  of  fuch 
defence  either  trenching  on  the  Confti- 
tution,  or  tending  to  an  increafe  of  pa¬ 
tronage  when  it  was  laid  before  them. 
The  only  objedl  was  to  hold  our  coaft 
in  a  proper  ftatc  of  fecurity. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a 
divifion,  and  the  Houfe  adjourned  at 
Half  Paft  ITiree  in  the  Morning. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Between  the  French  Republic  and  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Portugal. 

The  Firft  Conful  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  in  the  name  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  equally  delirous  of  rc- 
ftoring  the  connedtions  of  amity  and 
commerce  which  fubfifted  between  the 
two  ftates  before  the  war,  have  refolved 
to  conclude  a  Peace  by  tire  mediation 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  and  have  ap¬ 
pointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries ;  that 
is  to  fay,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  Citizen  Lucien  Bonaparte  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  Portugal,  his  Excellency 
M.  Cypriano  Bibiero  Freire,  Comman¬ 
der  of  the  Order  of  Chrift,  one  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
and  his  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  Plenipotentiaries 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  a- 
greed  to  the  following  articles  : 

Art.  L  Theie  (ball  always  be  peace, 


amity,  and  good  undevftanding,  between 
the  French  Republic  and  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  All  hoftilities  lliall  ceafe 
by  land  and  fea,  on  the  ratification  of 
the  prefent  Treaty,  viz.  in  15  days,  on 
the  Teas  near  its  coafts,  and  thofe  of  A- 
frica ;  in  40  days  from  the  ratification, 
hoftilities  (hall  ceafe  by  land  and  fea,  in 
America  and  Africa,  beyond  the  Equa¬ 
tor  ;  and  in  three  months  after  for  the 
countries  and  leas  to  the  weft  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  All  the  prizes,  made  af¬ 
ter  any  of  thefe  periods,  fnall  be  reftor- 
ed.  The  prifoners  of  war  taken  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  (hall  be  reftored ;  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  connections  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  (hall  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  they  were  before  the  war. 

11.  All  the  ports  and  roads  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  Europe,  fliall  be  (liut  againft  all 
Englifli  velTels  of  war  and  of  commerce, 
and  (hall  remain  fo  till  the  conclufion  of 
Peace  between  England  and  France ; 
but  the  ports,  8(c.  (hull  be  open  to  the 
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vclTcls  of  the  French  Republic  and  her 
allies.  As  to  the  ports,  See.  of  Portugal 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  pre- 
Icr.t  article  is  to  be  obligatory  in  the 
terms  fixed  ibr  the  cefTation  of  hoitili* 
lies. 

lil.  Portugal  engages  not  to  furnilh, 
during  the  courfe  ci  the  piefent  war,  to 
tr.e  enemies  ot  the  rrcuch  Republic  and 
her  allies,  any  ulTiftance  in  arms,  velleis, 
truops,  ammuiiivion,  provifions,  or  mo¬ 
rn  y,  under  any  dciioirination  or  pre¬ 
tence  whatfaever.  Ail  prior  acb,  rn- 
gagements,  or  convcD'.ons,  which  rre 
cjiilrary  to  the  prefent'  article,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  null  and  of  no  ei- 

IV.  T1.C  limits  between  the  tsvo 
tiuianas  (French  and  Portuguefe)  fiiail, 
in  future,  be  determined  by  the  river 
Cartapauatuba,  which  falls  intutlu-  river 
Amazons,  at  about  a  third  of  a  degree 
ttoi'o  the  Equator.  Thele  limits  are  to 
follow  the  couri'e  of  the  river  up  to  its 
lource,  f  om  ti.ence  they  iliall  turn  to¬ 
wards  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  divide  the  rivers;  they  (hall  then 
follow  the  bendings  of  that  chain  of 
mountains  to  the  pointVherc  they  come 
the  neareft  to  Kio-biancl.o,  about  two 
degrees  and  one-third  north  of  the  E- 
cjuator.  The  Indians  of  the  two  Gui- 
anas,  who  have  been  carried  from  their 
hibitatjons,  lhail  be  mutually  reftored. 
The  citizens  and  I’ubjcdts  of  the  two 
powers,  who  arc  comprifed  in  tue  new 
demarkation  of  limits,  may  retire  into 
the  territories  of  their  rcfpeCVivc  Aates. 
Tiity  are  all’o  to  be  allowed  to  difpofe 
cf  tlicir  property,  real  or  perfonal,  with¬ 
in  two  years  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefcnt  treaty. 

V.  A  Treaty  of  commerce  (hall  be 
negotiated  between  the  two  powers,  to 
eUablilh  in  a  definitive  manner  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  France  and 
Portugal :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  agreed 
upon, 

Firft,  that  the  communications  (hall 
be  re-eltablidicd  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratification  ;  and  that 
the  agents  and  factors  of  Commerce 
(hall,  on  each  fide,  be  rcitored  to  the 
pofTefrioii  cf  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
prerogatives,  which  they  enjoyed  before 
the  war. 

Secondly,  That  the  citizens  and  fub- 
jects  of  the  two  powers  lhail  equally  and 
reciprocally  enjoy  in  the  dates  of  both 


all  tbe  rights  which  thofc  of  the  moft 
favoured  nations  enjoy. 

Thirdly,  That  the  commodities  and 
merchandize  produced  from  the  foil  or 
manufactures  of  each  of  the  two  powers, 
(hall  be  admitted  reciprocally  without 
redriCtion,  and  without  being  liable  to 
any  duty  which  would  nut  equally  af¬ 
fect  the  commodities  and  merchandize 
of  a  fimilar  nature  imported  by  other 
nations. 

Fourthly,  That  the  French  cloths 
may  be  immediately  imported  into  Por¬ 
tugal,  ou  the  footing  of  the  iroit  favour¬ 
ed  merchandize. 

Fifthly,  That  in  other  points  all  the 
ftipulations  inl’erted  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  not  contrary  to  the  prefeni 
Treaty,  (hall  be  provili  nally  executed 
until  the  conciuiion  of  a  Treaty  of  De¬ 
finitive  Commerce. 

VI.  The  ratifications  of  the  prefcnt 
Treaty  (iiall  be  exchanged  at  Madrid 
within  the  term  of  ao  days  at  farthefi. 

Executed  in  dupiica’e  the  7th  Vende- 
maire  in  the  icth  year  of  the  French 
Republic  (aoth  September,  1801.) 
(Signed)  Lvcien  Bosaparte. 

Cypriano  Bibilro  Freire. 

TREATY  or  PEACE 

B(t<ivetn  the  French  Republic  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Rujft’ii. 

The  Firft  Conful  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  in  the  name  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Ins  Majefty  the  F.mperor  of  all 
the  KuHias,  animated  with  the  dcliie  of 
re'cftablilhing  the  relation  of  good  un- 
derltandmg  which  lublifted  between 
the  two  Governments  before  the  prelent 
war,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  with 
which  Europe  is  afflided,  have  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  for  their  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  VIZ.  the  Firft  Conful  of  the 
^French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  Citizen  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand,  minifter  of  foreign  aflfairs  ; 
and  his  Majefty  the  F.mperor  of  all  the 
RulTias,  the  Sicur  Arcadi,  Count  de 
MarcotT,  his  Privy  Councellor,  and 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander 
Neuiki,  and  Grand  Crofs  of  that  St. 
Wlademirof  the  firft  clafs;  who,  after 
the  verification  and  exchange  of  their 
full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles : 

Art.  I.  There  (hall  be  in  future  peace, 
friendihip,  and  good  underftanding,  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Republic  and  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruftlas. 

11.  I>l 
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II.  In  confcquence,  there  (hall  not 
l>e  committed  any  hoUility  between  the 
two  fiat  s,  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratihcatk  ns  of  the 
prefent  Treaty  and  neither  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  PartKS  thall  furnillt  to  the  enc- 
niies  of  the  other,  internal  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal,  any  fuccour  or  contingent,  in 
roen,  or  money,  under  any  denomina¬ 
tion  whatever. 

III.  The  two  Contrafling  Parties, 
wilhing  as  much  as  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  re- 
fpeclive  governments,  promil'c  mutual¬ 
ly  not  to  I'utTc  r  any  of  their  fubjefls  to 
keep  up  any  correfpondence,  direfl  or 
indirefl,  with  the  internal  enemies  of 
the  prefent  government  of  the  two 
States,  to  propagate  in  them  principles 
contrary  to  tiieir  rel'pedtive  Conilitu- 
tions,  or  to  foment  troubles  in  them ; 
and,  as  a  conlequencc  of  this  concert, 
evei-y  fubjefl  of  ne  of  the  two  Powers 
who,  during  his  refidence  in  the  States 
of  the  other,  iball  make  any  attack  upon 
its  fecurity,  thall  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  faid  country,  and  car¬ 
ried  beyond  the  frontiers,  w  ithout  being 
able,  in  any  cafe,  to  claim  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  Government. 

IV'.  It  is  agreed  to  adhere,  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  re-eftablitiiment  of  the  re- 
i'peflive  Legations,  and  the  ceremonies 
to  be  followed  by  the  two  Governments, 
to  that  which  was  in  ul'e  before  the  pre¬ 
lent  war. 

V.  The  two  Contrafling  Parties  a- 
gree,  till  anew  Treaty  of  Commerce  be 
made,  to  re-eilaLlifli  thecommeretal  re 
lations  between  the  two  Countries  on 
the  footing  in  which  they  were  before 
the  war,  as  far  as  porible,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  modifications  which 
time  and  circumftances  may  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  which  have  given  rife  to 
new  regulations. 

VI.  The  prefent  Treaty  is  declared 
to  be  common  to  the  Batavian  Republic. 

VTI.  The  prelent  Treaty  (hall  be  ra¬ 
tified,  and  the  Ratifications  exchanged 
in  the  fpace  of  fifty  days,  or  I’ooner  if 
poflible. 

In  faith  of  which  we,  the  underfign- 
ed,  in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have 
^gned  and  fcalcd  the  faid  Treaty. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  i6th  Vendemaire, 
year  lo  of  the  French  Republic, 
(Sth  Ofl.  1801.) 

Ch.  M.  Talleyrand. 

The  Count  De  Marcoff. 


PRELIMINARY  ARTICLES  OF  PEACE 

Bet’ll'ten  ike  French  Ri public  and  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Pcrte,  ( dattd  <)th  cf  OP.olert 

T'lic  Firft  Conful  cf  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte, 
williing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  w  hich 
divides  the  two  Hates,  and  to  rellcre  the 
ancient  conneflions  which  united  them, 
have  nom  nated  for  that  purpufc  the 
Minifters  Plenipotentiary,  as  follow  : 

The  Firlt  Conlul  of  the  French  Re*- 
public,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Peo¬ 
ple,  has  appointed  Citivtcn  Charles  Mau¬ 
rice  Talltyrand,  Miniilcr  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  and  the  Sublime  I’ortc,  its  for¬ 
mer  Ambaifador,  Bafch-Mnhaflaee,  and 
the  Ambalfador  EfTeyd-Aly-Lllendi ; 
w  ho,  after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
agreed  to  the  follow  ing  articles : 

Art.  I.  Thc'c  (hall  be  peace  and  frienj- 
(hip  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Sublime  and  Ottoman  Porte :  in 
conf.-quence  cf  which  hoftilities  (liall 
ceafe  between  the  two  Powers  from  the 
date  of  ti  c  Ratifications  of  the  prefent 
Preliminary  Articles ;  immediately  after 
which  exchange,  the  w  hole  province  cf 
Egypt  (liali  lie  evacuated  by  the  French 
army,  and  reftored  totlv;  Sublime  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  whole  territory  and  potTef- 
lions  in  them  thall  be  maintained  in  their 
integrity,  in  the  lame  manner  that  they 
Hood  before  the  prefent  war.  It  is  un- 
dcrilood  that,  after  the  evacuation,  the 
conccfTions  which  may  be  made  in  E- 
gypt  to  other  Powers  thall  be  coanmon 
to  the  French. 

II.  The  French  Republic  recognizes 
the  Conilitution  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Illands  and  the  Ex  Venetian  ter¬ 
ritory,  fituated  on  the  Continent.  It 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  their 
C  mftitution.  The  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  in  that  refpefl,  is  to  guarantee 
the  French  Republic,  as  well  as  that  cf 
Ruiha. 

III.  Definitive  arrangements  (liall  be 
made  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  refpefling 
the  goods  or  property  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fubjefls  confifeated  or  fequeftered 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  The  political 
or  commercial  agents,  and  the  prifoners 
of  war  of  all  ranks,  lhall  be  fet  at  liberty 
immediately  after  the  figiiing  of  thelc 
Preliminary  Articles. 

IV.  The  Treaties  which  cxiflcd  be¬ 

tween 
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tween  trance  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte  are  renewed  in  their  full  extent ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  French 
Republic  lhall  fully  enjoy  in  the  States 
of  his  Highnefs  the  fame  riglits  of  trade 
and  navigation  which  it  po%:ired  here¬ 
tofore,  and  thofe  which  the  molt  favour¬ 
ed  nations  may  hereafter  poflefs. 

The  Ratifications  lhall  be  exchanged 
:it  Paris  in  the  fpace  of  24  days. 

FRANCE. 

From  the  Paris  papers,  Nov.  1 1. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Tix  Confuls  of  the  Repubhe  to  the  People 
of  France. 

Frenchmen  I 

You  have  at  length  obtained  that 
Peace  to  which  your  long  and  generous 
’  efforts  have  intitled  you. — The  world 
no  longer  prefents  any  thing  to  you  but 
Nations  of  Friends,  and  upon  the  fcas 
you  find  every  where  hofpitable  ports 
open  to  your  veffels.  Faithful  to  your 
vows,  and  to  their  own  promifes,  the 
Government  has  yielded  neither  to  the 
ambition  of  conqueffsnor  to  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  bold  and  extraordinary  enter- 
prizes.  Its  duty  was  to  procure  repofe 
for  Humanity,  and  to  unite,  by  folid  and 
durable  bonds,  the  great  Family  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  deftiny  of  which  is  made  the 
dettiny  of  the  Univerfe. — Its  firft  talk  is 
accomplilhed ;  but  another  remains  for 
you  and  for  it.  To  the  glory  of  com¬ 
bats,  we  mull  caufe  to  fuccced  a  glory 
more  fweet  for  the  people— lefs  formi¬ 
dable  to  our  neighbours.  Let  us  per- 
fedl,  hut,  above  all,  let  us  teach  the  ri- 
fing  generation  to  cheriih  our  Inltitu- 
tions  and  our  Laws,  that  they  may  re- 
fpetl  Civil  Equality,  Public  Liberty,  and 
National  Profperity.  Let  us  teach  them, 
in  the  worklliops  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Arts,  that  ardour,  that  conftancy, 
that  patience,  which  have  aitonilhed 
Europe  under  all  out  circumftances  of 
didiculty.  Unite,  to  the  efforts  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  efforts  of  Citizens,  to  en¬ 
rich  and  render  fruitful  all  parts  of  our 
vaft  territory.  Let  us  be  the  bond  and 
the  example  of  the  people  who  furround 
us ;  that  the  ftranger,  whom  an  interelt- 
ed  curiofity  lhall  bring  among  us,  may 
be  attached  to  us  by  the  charm  of  our 
manners,  by  the  feene  of  our  union,  of 
our  induftry,  and  by  the  attradion  of 
our  enjoyments  ;  that  he  may  return  to 
his  own  country  more  a  friend  to  French¬ 
men,  mure  iultiuded,  and  a  better  man. 


“  If  there  ftill  remain  attiongu  you 
men  who  are  yet  tormented  with  a  d«>- 
fire  of  hating  their  Fellow  Citizens,  or 
wlio  are  angered  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  Ioffes,  be  it  underllood  by  them, 
that  inimenfe  countries  are  now  opened  tc 
their  career.  Let  them  there  go  to 
Jttk  new  riches,  and  to  forget  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  their  fufferings.  The  re¬ 
gards  of  their  country  will  follow  them, 
and  will  fecond  their  courage.  On  fume 
day,  happy  in  the  fuccel's  of  their  la¬ 
bours,  they  will  return  into  its  bofom 
w  orthy  of  being  Citizens  of  a  Free  State, 
and  chaltcned  of  the  madnefs  of  perl'e- 
cution.  Frenchmen  !  on  this  day  two 
years  >oufavv  your  civil  diffenfions  at 
an  end,  and  all  your  fadionsaunihilated. 
Since  then  you  have  been  at  liberty  to 
concentrate  all  your  energy,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  all  that  was  great  in  the  eyes  of 
Humanity — all  that  was  ufeful  to  the 
interefts  of  your  country.  In  every  in- 
ftance  the  Government  has  been  your 
guide  and  your  fuppurt.  Its  conduct 
will  be  always  the  fame.  Yourgreat- 
nefs  makes  its  own,  and  your  happinefs 
is  the  foie  recompence  to  which  it  af- 
pires.  Bonaparte.” 

This  Proclamation  was  read,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Bonaparte,  with  great  pomp,  in 
all  the  public  Squares  and  Streets  of 
Paris. 

HOLLAND. 

Hague,  Nov.  28. 

“  The  terrible  llorm  which  began  on 
Saturday  evening,  continued  with  moll 
unulual  violence  till  yefterday  morning, 
that  is  fix  days  and  fix  nights,  and  did 
incredible  damage  on  our  coafis.  We 
yefterday  received  accounts,  that  from 
the  Vlie  to  Goree,  33  (hips  of  different 
nations  were  wrecked.  The  lower  part 
of  Amfterdam  is  laid  under  water.  At 
Haarlem,  great  damage  has  been  done 
by  the  fca  overflowing  the  SlaperDyke.” 

ENGLAND. 

LONDON. 

Friday,  Nov.  i  j. 

Counfel  were  finady  heard  on  the  ap¬ 
peal,  Bogle  V.  Anderson  and  Stewart, 
when,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Stfficn 
was  Affirmed,  with  lool.  c’>ft$.  I’his 
appeal  referred  to  a  Balance  of  feme 
Money  remitted  from  Jamaica,  and 
whether  it  fliould  remain  at  the  difLo*!*! 
of  the  Court,  till  certain  accounts  vere 
invettigated  and  afeertained  to  Iv  j’  S’ 
Monday 
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Monday,  Nov.  l6> 

In  the  appeal  John  Pbillips,  merchant 
in  Glal'gow,  v.  Meflfrs  Blair  and  Martin, 
Spirit-Dealers  and  merchants  In  Green¬ 
ock,  the  Attorney  General  was  heard 
for  the  Appellant,  and  Mr  Adam  for  the 
Refpoiidents.  MelTrs  Blair  and  Martin 
fold  to  Mr  Phillips,  on  time,  a  number 
of  puncheons  of  fpirits.  Theft  pun¬ 
cheons  of  fpirits,  it  was  alledged,  were 
not  delivered  agreeably  to  the  bargain. 
Mr  Phillips  fued  for  damages.  The 
Iloufe,  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Reverfed  the  fentencc  of  the 
Court  of  Sefiion,  and  remitted  the  caufe 
to  that  Court,  with  directions  to  aifels 
damages  upon  the  party  that  had  failed 
in  fultilling  the  contract. 

Westminstik,  Dee.  ii. 

This  day  the  Royal  Aflcnt  was  given 
in  virtue  of  a  CommiiHun  from  his  Ma- 
jefty,  to  an  ACt  for  granting  Annuities 
to  iatisfy  certain  Exchequer  Bills. — An 
ACt  for  raifing  the  fum  of  Five  Millions 
by  Loans  or  Exchequer  Bills. — An  Aft 
to  rectify  a  Miitake  in  an  ACt  for  grant¬ 
ing  a  Lottery.— An  Aft  to  repeal  an  Aft 
to  permit  the  importation  of  certain  Na¬ 
val  Stores  from  Hamburgh  and  other 
Ports  of  Germany.— An  Aft  to  conti¬ 
nue,  until  the  firft  day  of  January  1803, 
and  amend  an  ACt,  for  prohibiting  the 
Exportation  and  permitting  the  Impor¬ 
tation  of  Corn,  and  for  allowing  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  other  Articles  of  Provilion 
without  payment  of  Duty  ;  and  to  con¬ 
tinue,  fur  the  fame  period,  an  Aft  of 
the  laft  SelTion  of  Parliament,  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  Exportation  from  Ireland  of 
Com  or  Potatoes,  or  other  Provifions, 
and  for  permitting  the  Importation  into 
Ireland  of  Com,  Filh,  and  Provifions 
without  payment  of  Duty. — An  Aft  to 
continue,  until  the  firit  day  of  January 
1 803,  an  Aft  for  the  relief  of  the  Cap- 
tors  of  Prizes.— An  Aft  to  regulate,  un¬ 
til  the  twenty -fifth  day  of  March  1803, 
the  number  of  Private  Militiamen  in 
the  feveral  Counties,  Ridings,  and  Pla¬ 
ces,  therein  mentioned,  and  for  fupply- 
ing  of  vacancies  in  tlie  Militia. 

Court  Martial. 

Copy  of  a  charge  exhibited  againft 
Lieut.  Richard  Johnfton,  of  the  49(h 
Regiment,  at  a  Court  Martial  held  at 
Colcheiter  Barracks  on  the  13d  day  of 
Auguft,  1801  :-T-“  Mifbehaving  himfelf 
when  before  the  enemy  in  the  aftion  off 
Copenhagen,  on  the  3d  Apiil,  i8ox.” 

Ed.  Mag.  Dec.  1801. 
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The  Court,  after  maturely  weighing  the 
evidence  for  and  againft  the  priioner, 
are  of  opinion  he  is  Guilty  of  the  charge : 
and  his  Majeity,  in  confequence,  has 
been  pleafed  to  direft  that  he  (hrll  be 
difmiued  from  the  fervice.  His  Ma- 
jefty’s  plcalllre  on  this  head  to  be  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  Orderly  Books  of  every  regi¬ 
ment.— By  order  of  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

“  H.  Calvert,  Adj.-Gen.” 

The  fentencc  has  accordingly  been 
circulated  through  the  army. 

Dec.  15.  A  Court  Martial  was  held  at 
Sheernefs  on  the  Mailer  of  the  Daphne, 
for  unofficer  and  ungentleman-like  con- 
duft  towards  the  reft  of  the  officers  of 
that  fhip.  'Fhe  charges  againft  him 
being  clearly  proved,  he  was  fentenced 
to  be  difmiifed  his  Majefty’s  fervice,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  ever  ferving  as  an 
officer  in  the  Navy. 

DISTILLERIES. 

14.  The  important  queftion  refpeft- 
ing  the  Diftilleries  was  difculfcd  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  when  it  w’as  deter¬ 
mined  to  Open  the  Distilleries  on  the  ift 
of  January,  on  a  divifion,  8a  againft  20. 

Friday,  Dec.  18. 

The  keeper  of  Horfham  goal,  in  the 
afternoon,  as  is  cuftumary,  went  to  lock 
up  the  prifoners,  and  on  his  return  from 
the  upper  cells,  found  himfelf  bolted  in. 
He  had  no  means  of  alarming  thofc  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  prifon,  but  by  making  a 
noife  thro’  the  grating ;  on  his  getting  re¬ 
leafed,  he  found,  on  examination,  that 
William  Whally  Beatfon,  charged  with 
robbing  the  Brighton  mail,  near  Eaft 
Grinftead,  in  July,  and  a  man  in  cuftody 
on  a  charge  of  horfe-ftealing,  had  efcap- 
ed  his  vigilance,  and,  as  lie  fuppofed, 
had  made  their  efcape  by  Ibme  means, 
over  the  wall.  Every  poffible  exertion 
was  ufed  to  difeover  them,  but  without 
efteft.  He  came  exprefs  to  London  to 
give  notice  at  the  poll- office.— Late  on 
Saturday  night  a  difmal  noife  was  heard 
to  proceed  from  the  privy,  and,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  both  the  prifoners  were  dif- 
covered  there.  It  turns  out  that  they 
had  got  down  the  privy,  which  led  them 
to  the  fewer,  by  which  means  they  had 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  vain  hopes 
of  making  their  efcape  ;  but  finding  all 
attempts  to  no  purpofe,  they  returned, 
almoft  perifhed  with  cold  and  hunger. 

The  fleet  lately  arrived  from  China 
brought  home  189s  large  and  99,630 
fmaU 
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fnall  cheflj  of  tea  containmg  9,083,146 
)ib.  of  which  one  million  were  bohea« 
fix  million  congou,  and  1,380,0521b. 
twankey ;  there  are  likewilc  30,000 
pieces  of  nankeens. 

SCOTLAND. 

tOINBUHGH. 

A  handfome  Tablet  to  the  memoty 
of  the  learned  grammarian  Mr  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates  Li¬ 
brary,  has  lately  been  ereded  in  the 
New  Grey  Friars  Church.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  London  by  defire  of  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruddiman,  late  of  India,  as  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  rcl'[>c6I  to  his  relations ;  and  the 
defccndanls  of  Mr  Ruddiman  in  this 
country,  obtained  the  permillion  of  the 
Lord  Provoll  and  Magiftrates  to  place 
it  in  the  above  Church. — The  infcrip- 
tion  is  in  thefe  words : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 
Of  that  celebrated  Scholar  and  worthy 
Man 

THOMAS  RUDDIMAN,  A.  M. 
Keeper  of  the  Advocates  Library  near 
fifty  years. 

Born  061. 1674,  within  three  miles  of  the 
'Fown  of  Banff ; 

Died  at  Edinburgh  19th  January  1757, 
In  his  eightv-third  year. 

Peji  oiitum,  bertejada  manent,  teUmaque 
Vlrtus 

N«n  metait  Stjgiij  ne  rapimtur  aquis. 
'riiis  Tablet  is  eredled  as  a  refpcdful 
tribute 

By  his  Relative  Wm.  Ruodimak,  M.  D. 

M,D,CCCI. 

Acorrefpondent  from  Saltcoats  writes, 
that  lail  week,  was  finifhed,  and  let  ago¬ 
ing,  the  large  Dip  Engine  on  Stevens, 
toun  Colliery,  altered  to  the  new  Pa¬ 
tent  conftruAion,  of  a  fifty-fix  inch  cy¬ 
linder,  by  Melfrs  Boulton  and  Watt,  of 
Soho,  that  works  tw’O  lifts  of  a  fifteen 
and  a  half  inch  pump  from  the  depth  of 
forty  fathoms,  and  does  the  work  of  the 
Two  Engines  formerly  required  on  that 
Colliery,  w  ith  a  faving  of  about  fifty  tons 
of  coals  weekly  to  the  concern.  The 
Rotative  Machine,  with  double  jiower, 
ereiSted  aliout  a  twelve-month  ago  dn 
the  fame  Colliery,  by  thefe  Gentlemen, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  beyond  expedlation. 
Mr  Cuninghame’s  exertions  in  both  are, 
at  this  time,  as  highly  commendable^  as 
beneficial,  notwithflanding  the  attention 
that  is  requifite  towards  the  defence  of 
the  Law  Suit,  at  the  i&ftaoue  9f  tht  Cu- 
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rators  of  his  joint  partner  in  that  Col¬ 
liery. 

Mr  John  M'Kenzie  of  Glafgow  has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  an  Elfay  tranfmitted  tu 
them  on  the  important  fubjedt  recom¬ 
mended  tu  their  coufideration  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Houfc  of  Lords.  As 
a  further  matk  of  their  approbation, 
they  luve  unanimouily  voted  that  the 
Silver  Medal  offered  by  them  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  fhall  be  preiented  to  him.  This 
is  the  more  flattering,  as  Mr  M'Kenzie 
bad  declined  competing  for  any  pre¬ 
mium.  ^ 

Dec,  II.  The  water  in  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  overflowed  the  banks  at 
Grangemouth.  The  warehoufes,  which 
were  full  of  valuable  goods,  were  above 
so  inches  under  water,  which  did  con- 
fiderable  damage. 

Det.  14.  This  morning  between  eight 
and  nine  o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
extenfive  granary  belonging  to  Mr  Haig, 
at  Lochrin  Diftillery  which  gained  head 
ib  rapidly,  that  before  any  affiffance 
could  be  procured,  the  infide  of  the 
building  was  nearly  deftroyed,  the  roof 
fallen  vn,  and  the  walls  much  damaged. 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  deflroyed  was 
not  confiderable. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY. 

Dec.  15.  This  day  the  Court  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  trial  of  William  Sheriff,  jour¬ 
neyman  blackfmiih  in  the  Pleafance,  ac- 
cufed  of  mobbing  and  rioting  on  the 
27th  of  OClober  laft,  in  the  Cowgate  of 
this  city,  and  of  feizing  a  cart  of  meal, 
and  diltribnting  the  fame  among  the 
mob.  After  the  libel  was  read,  the  pri- 
foner  pled  Guilty,  and  exprefled  much 
forrow  for  his  conduH.  .The  Jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdiil  finding  him  Guilty. 

On  moving  the  Court  to  pronounce 
fentence  on  this  verdici,  the  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  took  occafion  to  obferve,that  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  crimes  which 
argue  greater  depravity  in  thofe  who 
commit  them,  few,  in  a  public  light,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  probable  consequen¬ 
ces,  are  more  atrocious  than  that  of  mob¬ 
bing  and  noting. — Even  in  crimes  the 
moft  dcftrutlive  to  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  effetl  is  generally  confined 
to  the  perfon  injured, or  a  narrow  circle 
of  his  friends.  In  murder  itfcif,  the 
guilty  perfon  feldom  extends  his  malice 
beyond  the  individual  objeA  of  hu  re- 
fentment,  and  we  at  once  furefec  the  ut- 
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Rioft  extent  of  the  confequenccs  which 
can  rclult  from  the  crime.  The  Kin,* 
lules  one  fubje^'— one  individual  lofes 
his  life— one  iamily  has  the  lois  of  a  pa¬ 
rent  or  other  relative  to  deplore  ;  but 
in  the  crime  of  mobbing,  neither  the 
people  themlelves,  nor  any  human  wif- 
dom,  can  erthct*  forefee  or  prevent  the 
dreadful  confequcnces  which  may  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  a  contagious  frenzy  in  a 
mob,  wjiich  often  leads  them  to  commit 
cxcefles  and  outrages,  which  every  mau 
in  that  mob  would  have  revolted  with 
horror,  if,  in  his  individual  character,  it 
liad  been  propol'ed  to  him  to  commit 
fuch  crimes.  Betides,  artful  and  defign- 
ing  perion*  often  mix  in  tumults  with  a 
view  of  directing  their  movements  to 
purpofes  totally  different  from  tTiofe  ori¬ 
ginally  in  view.  Of  this  we  have  had 
many  miferable  examples ;  and  thus  it 
happens,  that  mobs  not  only  often  end* 
in  atrocious  injuries  to  private  perfons, 
l>ut  frequently  dilturb  the  peace,  and 
endanger  the  fafety  of  a  whole  kingdom. 
Fur  this  realbn,  added  his  Lordihip,  al. 
though  I  ihall  be  always  happy,  as  far 
as  depends  on  me,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
miniitration  of  criminal  juftice  with  as 
much  lenity  as  is  compatible  with  my 
duty  ;  yet  I  take  this  public  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  declaring  my  fixed  determination, 
that  to  all  dilturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
whatever  name  they  may  alTume,  in 
whatever  (hape  they  may  appear,  and 
under  whatever  pretence  they  may  adt, 
as  far  as  depends  on  me,  1  will  thew  no 
mercy.  His  Lordfliip,  however,  at  the 
lame  time,  candidly  admitted,  that  this 
was  not  a  cafe  which  entitled  him  to  alk. 
the  Court  to  pronounce  as  fes’crc  a  fen- 
tence  as  the  law  authorizes  in  cales  of 
aggravated  riot ;  and  then  his  Lordfliip 
declared  his  knowledge  of  moft  of  the 
alleviating  circumftances  dated  by  the 
prifoner’s  counfel  in  his  favour. 

The  Court  pronounced  fentence  on 
yVednefday,  (i6ih.)  The  prifonerwas 
ordained  to  be  carried  back  to  the  T«l- 
booth,  to  be  confined  two  months,  and 
to  find  caution  to  keep  the  peace  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  penalty  of  600  merks 
Scots.  Their  Lordihips  obfers'cd,  that 
the  mildnels  of  the  fentence  was  owing 
to  the  candid  confeflion  and  contrition 
of  the  pannel,  and  his  former  good  cha- 
rafter ;  for  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
without  fome  favourable  circumdances, 
would  judify  them  in  infliftirg  the  high- 
cd  arbitrary  punilhiscnt. 


On  Monday  (the  i4tli)the  Court  gav« 
judgment  in  a  cafe  that  has  been  for 
fome  time  depending,  relative  to  the 
admiflibility  of  a  perfon  to  give  evidence 
in  a  criminal  profecution,  who  had  been 
prcl'ent  at,  and  aflided  in  a  precognition. 

Mr  Alexander  VVilliamfon  Glafs-raer- 
chant.  South  Bridge-dreet,  Edinburgh, 
gave  in  a  complaint  to  the  Sheriff  againft 
William  Macleud,  a  porter  in  his  em•^ 
ployment,  dating  that  lie  (Macleod) 
had  been  in  the  praftice  of  dealing  va¬ 
rious  articles  from  his  Ihop.  Macleod 
was  examined,and  committed  to  prifon  ; 
a  precognition  was  afterwards  taken 
before  the  Sheriff ;  feveral  perfons  w  ere 
examined,  and  a  variety  of  articles  ab- 
dradled  by  Macleod  from  his  mader^s 
fliop  were  recovered.  At  this  in  veil  i- 
gation,  Mr  Williamlon,  who  had  given 
the  original  information,  attended  dur¬ 
ing  the  prifoner’s  declarations,  and  alfo 
at  taking  the  examinations  of  fome  of 
the  witneffc".  From  this  inquiry  there 
remained  little  doubt  of  Macleod^s  guilt; 
Mr  Willlamfon,  however,  either  from 
motives  of  humanity,  or  not  chuling  to 
incur  the  trouble  and  expence  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  profecution,  after  having  recover¬ 
ed  the  principal  articles  dolen,  declined 
proceeding  any  farther  againd  him. 
The  confcquence  was,  that  the  profe¬ 
cution  mud  be  carried  on  at  the  indauce 
of  the  public,  or  that  the  prifoner  mud 
cfcape  with  impunity.  Mr  Scott,  Pro¬ 
curator  Fifcal,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  and  as  public  profccutor,  en¬ 
tered  his  complaint  againd  Macleod,  be¬ 
fore  the  Sheriff.  Anfwers  were  given 
in  by  Macleod,  which  confided  of  a  Am¬ 
ple  denial  of  the  charge.  The  Sheriff 
allowed  both  parties  a  conjunct  proof, 
Mr  Scott  accordingly  gave  out  a  lid  of 
witneffes,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the 
name  of  Mr  Williamfon.  Tbc  admifll- 
bly  of  Mr  Williamfon  as  a  witnefs  was 
objedfed  to  by  the  Defender,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  adled  as  private  pro¬ 
fccutor,  and  that  he  had  been  prefent  at 
the  precognition.  The  Sheriff  fudained 
the  objections,  and  Mr  Scott  brought 
the  quedion  before  the  Court  of  Judi¬ 
ciary,  by  a  bill  of  advocation,  which 
having  been  followed  with  anfwers,  and 
the  cafe  very  fully  argued,  their  Lord- 
fhips  thought  the  quedion  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  as  to  order  Informations,  with 
a  view  to  fettle  the  law  upon  this  point. 

The  Court,  after  full  confideration  of 
the  cafe,  found,  that  Mr  VVdliamroa's 
having 
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having  at  one  time  appeared  as  the  Pro- 
i'ecutor  of  the  Refpondent,  was  not  a 
fufhcient  objcflion  to  his  admiflion  as  a 
witnefs ;  and  alfo  that  his  having  at¬ 
tended  the  precognition  was  not  a  luih- 
cient  objedion  in  this  cafe,  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  improper  motives  on  the 
part,  either  of  Williamfon,  or  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Profecutor,  gave  rife  to  fuch  atten¬ 
dance.  They  therefore  remitted  to  the 
Sheriff,  to  recall  the  interlocutor  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  to  allow  Mr  Williamfon 
to  be  received  and  examined  as  a  wit¬ 
nefs. 

BIRTHS.  » 

The  Eledlorefs  Palatine,  two  Princefles. 

The  Countefs  of  Albemarle,  a  foa. 

Id  Fi’.ifbury-fquare,  London,  Mrs  Wylie, 
a  fon. 

T''e  Countefs  of  Oxford,  a  daughter. 

M  s  Hope,  of  Upper-Seymour- ftreet, 
l.ot^v-’on  a  daughter. 

No-j.  <9  At  Cameron  houfe,  Mrs  Rouet 
Smollct.a  ton. 

Dec,  i.  Mrs  Murray,  of  Duke-flreet, 
Manrhefler-lquare,  London,  a  fon. 

3.  The  Lady  "f  Cipt.  Swindell,  a  fon. 

a.  and  3-  At  Snowdon’s  Hole,  Newcaf- 
tle,  the  wife  of  John  Nixon,  kcelman,  two 
boys  and  a  gill. 

5.  At  Guemfey,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Campbell,  a  fon. 

— .  Mrs  Gregory,  St  Andrew's  fqnare, 
Edinburgh,  a  fon, 

10.  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Largie,two  font, 
a(  Largie. 

11.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  Macqueen,  wife 
of  Mr  Macqueen,  merchant,  a  fon. 

MARRI.\GES. 

At  London,  Major  Macleod,  of  the  4th 
Rrgt.  of  foot,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  A- 
rabella  Annefley,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Mountnortis. 

At  Euflon,  I.a>rd  Francis  Spencer,  fecond 
fon  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  l.ady 
Frances  Fitzroy,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  ^ 

At  Haughton-le-fpring,  Wm.  Hunter, 
Efq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  Mifs  Frances 
Mary  Mating,  daughter  of  Chriftopher 
Thonifun  Mating,  E.'q.  of  Well  Herrington 
Hall. 

At  Burnham,  Dr  Sewell,  of  Dodlors* 
Commons,  to  Mifs  Stedman,  widow  of  the 
late  Mr  Stedman,  of  Chifwcll. 

At  Wakefield,  Capt.  Norcott,  of  the  33d 
foot,  to  Mifs  Eliza  Noble. 

At  Chatto,  Thomas  Thomfon,  Efq.  of 
Boughtrig,  to  Mifs  Sarah  Robfon,  fecond 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Robfon,  Efq.  of 
Samleflown. 

At  Otley,  Mr  Jeremiah  Booth,  of  Leath- 
Icy  Mills,  to  Mrs  poller,  of  pdey.  The 


parties  are  each  npwards  of  .71.  The  bride’s 
eldell  grandfon  was  married  the  fame  day^ 
and  there  is  a  child  now  living  in  Hull,  to 
whom  the  lady  is  by  law  great-grand-mo¬ 
ther. 

Edward  Lloyd,  Efq.  of  South  Oxenden, 
Eflex,  aged  95,  to  Mifs  Bailey,  of  Belvi- 
dete  Houfe,  Lambeth,  aged  ft. 

At  Honington,  John  Fullarton,  Efq.  of 
Barton  Houfe,  to  Mifs  Louila  Townfend, 
of  Honington  HalL 

At  Overnewton,  Mr  James  Douglas, 
merchant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Grace  Ciow., 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Gow,  ho¬ 
lier. 

At  Aldbourn,  Wilts,  Mr  Wm.  Smith, 
jun.  aged  19,  to  Mrs  Pizzey,  a  widow  la¬ 
dy,  aged  upwards  of  60,  with  a  large  for* 
tune. 

After  a  courtfhip  of  40  years,  Mr  Adam 
Wathen,  to  Mifs  Letitia  Bevaii,  of  Talhen- 
ny  Hall,  in  Pembrokelhire,  whole  united 
ages  amount  to  One  hundred  and  forty 
years. 

At  Catterick,  the  Rev.  John  Fenton,  of 
Newcallle,  StalTordfhire,  and  Viear  of  Nor- 
penhow,  Cumberland,  to  Mifs  Livingflone, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
flcne,  of  Wcfl-quartcr  Houfe,  Stirlinglhire, 
Bart. 

Capt.  Mundy,  of  the  King’s  own  Dra¬ 
goons,  to  the  youngefl  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Rodney. 

Lately,  at  Dublin,  Mr  Powell,  Barriller, 
to  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Aldborough. 

At  Ayr,  Mr  Andrew  Campbell,  mer¬ 
chant,  Glafgow,  to  Mils  Elizabeth  M*- 
Latchie,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  M*. 
Latchie,  Efq  Ball  Florida. 

At  the  Bahamas,  on  the  nth  of  July  lall, 
John  Forlyth,  Efq.  meichant,  NalTau,  to 
Mifs  Mary  Baldwin. 

Nov.  to.  At  Gleiidaruel  Houfe,  Captain 
Neil  Campbell,  late  of  the  79th  Regt.  to 
Mils  Mary  Ann  Campbell,  daughter  of  the 
decealed  John  Campbell,  Efq.  of  Dunluf- 
kan. 

17.  Thomas  Kinnear,  Efq.  of  Kinloch,  to 
Mifs  Thomfon,  youngefl  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Thomfon,  Efq.  of  Nuihill. 

a6.  At  Tranent,  the  Rev.  Mr  John  M‘- 
Queen,  of  North  Berwick,  to  Mifs  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nimmo,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
W'illiam  Nimmo,  of  Bothkennar. 

— .  At  Bighoufe,  James  Sinclair,  Efq.  of 
Forfs,  to  Mifs  Jonana  Mackay,  fourth 
daughter  of  George  Mackay,  Efq.  late  of 
Bighoufe. 

z8.  At  Allangtange,  John  Gillanders, 
Efq.  of  Highfield,  to  Mifs  Jane  Falconer 
Mackenzie,  only  daughter  ot  John  Mac* 
kenzie,  Efq.  of  Allangrange. 

At  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Lieut. 
M'Do'igall,  of  the  78th  Regt.  to  Mifs  Fran¬ 
ces  Marriott,  of  Ingoldlby.  Liocolnlhire. 

Nov. 
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^>“1'.  30-  At  Rothefay,  Mr  Wm.  DougIa% 
to  Mil»  Jane  More. 

Dre.  14.  At  Charleton,  David  Gillefpi;, 
of  Kirktown,  Efq.  to  Mif*  Carnegie,  elded 
daiiehtef  of  the  late  George  Carnegie,  of 
Pittanow,  El'q. 

— .  At  Paifley,  Mr  James  Buchanan, 
merchant,  to  Mift  Anabella  Orr,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  John  Orr,  Paifley. 

— .  Ac  Glalgow,  Mr  Ninian  Hill,  writer 
to  the  Cgnet,  to  Mifs  Ifabella  Lang,  eldefl 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Lang,  writer,  Glaf- 
gow. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Dalzell  Cnl- 
quhoun,  of  Garfcadden,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Eliza¬ 
beth  Glen  Campbell,  youngeft  daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon  Hay  Campbell,  Lord  Prefl- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Sefiion. 

17.  At  Bankhead,  Mr  Robert  Rid- 
doch,  of  Milton,  to  Mifs  Janet  White, 
daughter  of  Mr  George  White,  deceafed, 
Provoft  of  Rutherglen. 

T9.  Lieut.  John  Murray,  87th  Regt.  to 
Milt  Lucy  Cruft,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Croft,  Efq.  of  Bath. 

—  At  Stirling,  Hugh  Mackenzie,  Efq. 
paymaller  of  the  71ft  Regt.  to  Mift  Chrif. 
tian  Murray,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Al¬ 
exander  Murray,  Efq. 

IT.  At  Mountwhanny,  Jamet  Carnegie, 
Efq  third  fon  of  the  late  George  Carnegie, 
of  Pittatrow,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Gillefpie,  eld¬ 
efl  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gillefpie,  of 
Mountwhanny,  Efq. 

2Z.  At  Footfway  Church,  in  the  County 
•f  Kent,  Donald  M'Leod,  of  Geanies  Efq. 
Sheriff.  Depute  of  Roft  and  Cromarty,  to 
Mrs  Mackenzie,  widow  of  the  late  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  Efq.  of  Cromarty. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Anthony  Barclay,  Efq. 
writer  to  the  fignet,  to  Mift  Grace  Grant, 
eldefl  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Patrick 
Grant,  minifler  of  Cromdale. 

DEATHS. 

At  Kenfington-Houfe,  in  hit  90th  year, 
the  Right  Hun.  Lord  Kenfington,  M.  P. 
for  many  years,  and  Father  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Mr  Clatke,  the  heir  to  the  great  eflate  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Farnahy,  (a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  lately  married,)  who  went  with  hit 
wife  to  Paris,  on  the  occalion  of  the  late 
commemoration  of  the  Peace  there,  unfor- 
nately  fell  from  a  (calTold,  and  was  killed  on 
the  fpot. 

In  the  73d  year  of  hi*  age,  in  Upper- 
Grofvenor  Street,  (..ondon,  George  Graham, 
Efq.  of  Kinroft  Houfe,  Kinroft. 

Mift  Mary  Marriage,  daughter  of  Jofeph 
Marriage,  of  Springfield  in  Effez,  about  z6 
year*  of  age.  Whilft  riding  on  horfeback 
by  the  fide  of  her  brother,  (he  wat  fuddenly 
taken  ill,  and  after  being  aflifled  off  her 
horfe,  and  taken  into  a  houfe,  expired  be¬ 
fore  any  medical  aid  could  be  procured. 


Capt.  Onflow  Grofe,  commanding  the 
Madras  Pioneer  Corps.  He  lofl  hit  life  in 
an  attack  on  the  barrier*  of  the  Ballam  Ra- 
jih  of  Archery,  in  the  Myfore  country :  ho 
wa*  endeavouring  ro  place  fcaling  laddcrz 
at  one  of  the  barriert. 

Lieut.  Hair,  of  hit  Mijefty’t  Marine  For¬ 
ce*.  He  wat  unfortunately  drowned  in  hit 
Majefly’t  (hip's  boat,  L’Oifeau,  in  the  aifl 
of  boarding  a  veffel  off  the  coaff  of  France, 
on  the  aift  Odober  lafl. 

On  his  paffage  from  Egypt,  Lieut.  Tho¬ 
mas  Gillefpie,  ift  Lieut,  of  his  Majefty’s 
(hip  Gorgon,  and  eldefl  fon  of  Dr  Gillefpie, 
phyfician  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Queen-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  the  once- 
celebrated  Mrs  Crawford,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  ornament  of  the  Britiih 
Stage. 

Lately,  aged  64,  Mrs  Ann  Norman,  of 
Ipfwich.  She  diflilled  peppermint  for  her 
livelihood,  but  wa*  fuppnfed  to  be  in  U 
(late  of  poveny :  having  died  fuddenly,  her 
clothes  were  taken  off,  when  there  were 
found  near  100  guineas  fewed  up  indifferent 
parts,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  5  or 
63oI.  more  were  found  hid  in  different  parta^ 
of  the  houfe. 

l.ately,  Mrs  Brown,  an  elderly  lady,  re¬ 
dding  in  Trinity. (Ireet,  Briflol.  She  wau 
burnt  to  death  in  confcquence  of  a  fpark 
from  the  fire  catching  her  clothes,  which 
(he  was  too  feeble  to  extingnilh  ;  and  al¬ 
though  her  cries  fpeedily  alarmed  the  fami¬ 
ly,  afliftance  could  not  be  rendered  her,  fa 
as  to  prevent  the  melancholy  cataftrophe. 

At  Peebles,  Mif*  Jane  Murray,  of  Cring- 
letie. 

At  Glafgow,  Mif*  Agnes  Bell,  eldefl 
daughter  of  Mr  George  Bell,  Frederick- 
llreet. 

Mr  Paxton,  farmer  in  the  parilh  of 
Monkwearmouth.  He  was  returning  from 
Sunderland  market,  unfortunately  miffed 
his  way, and  rode  over  a  coal-houfe  ereded 
again  fl  the  fide  of  a  precipice,  by  which 
melancholy  accident  he  was  killed  on  the 
fpot. 

At  Auttoft,  near  Alford,  Lincolnlhire, 
J.  Stephenfon,  an  opulent  farmer  in  the 
JO  id  year  of  his  age.  Hit  death  wasocca- 
fi.sned  by  a  (all,  which  brought  on  a  mor¬ 
tification  in  his  back,  previous  to  which  he 
fcarcely  ever  knew  an  hour's  illnefs. 

.Suddenly,  Mr  Watfon,  of  New  Bafing- 
hall-Srreet,  London,  an  eminent  merchant. 

At  London,  William  Hamilton,  Efq.  R. 
A.  only  fon  of  Mr  Hamilton,  archited  in 
Glafgow,  to  whom  that  city  it  fo  much  in¬ 
debted  for  its  eirgance.  Genius  (eems  to 
be  hereditary  in  that  family.  Mrs  Bell,  fif- 
ter  of  the  deceafed,  pofleffes  no  fmall  por. 
tiun  of  her  brothet’t  talents.  At  a  copyifl, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Jolhua  Rey- 
nuldi  and  Fufcli,the  brightcA  orqamcnit  of 
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the  EngliA  fchool,  (he  has  no  equal ;  and  and  although  (he  was  not  a^fent  more  than 
her  original  coropoCiions,  whether  hidori*  three  minutes,  the  child  was  fo  dreadfully 
cel  or  tanciful.  portraits  or  drawings,  rival  burnt,  that  after  languifhing  under  the 
the  mod  finilhed  performances  of  the  Maf-  mod  excruciating  pain  until  two  o'clock  ou 
ters  of  the  Academy.  the  following  day,  die  expired. 

Ac  Ham,  in  Surrey,  in  the  73d  year  of  Nov.  18.  Mr  Robert  Barbour,  merchant 
her  age,  the  Right  Hon.  l.ady  Juliana  in  Glalgnw. 

Venn,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Earl  ol  Pom-  — .  Mr  John  Muir,  merchant  in  Glaf- 

fret,  and  relift  of  the  bte  Hon.  Thomas  gow. 

Penn,  formerly  the  hereditary  proprietor  of  lo.  At  Paifley,  Mrs  M'Kcrrell,  wife  of 
Pennfylvania,  in  N.  America.  Mr  John  M'Kerrell,  manutadurer. 

At  Calcutta, on  the  18th  April  lad,  Tho-  — .  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  yid  year  of  her 
mas  Halkett,  Efq.  yniinged  fon  of  t^  late  age,  Mrs  Robertfon,  Relid  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Sir  John  Halkett,  of  Pitdtrane,  Bart.  William  Robertfon  in  Dundee,  a  Miuider 

On  the  ad  May  lad,  Capt.  John  Camp-  of  the  Scots  Epifcopal  church, 
bell,  commanding  the  Light  Infantry  of  his  At  New  Hailes,  Mifs  Rachael  Dal- 

Majedy’s  74th  Regt.  In  gallantly  leading  rymple,  daughter  of  the  decealcd  Sir  James 
the  alTault  at  Panjalumcourchy,  on  the  3i(k  Dalrymple  of  Hailet,  Bart. 

March,  after  hit  brother,  a  mod  promidng  14.  At  Bedale.  in  Yorkfkire,  while  eat- 
young  Officer  of  the  fame  Company,  and  a  ing  his  dinner,  Mr  John  Mudd,  of  Salita- 
iiumber  of  hit  brave  officers  and  men  had  tinn,  near  Catterick. 

(alien  in  the  attack,  he  himfelf  received  15.  At  Greenock,  James  Hunter,  Efq. 
a  fevere  wound  near  the  joint  of  the  knee,  merchant. 

the  confequcnce  of  which  proved  fataL  37.  At  bit  houfe  in  St  John  Street,  Mrs 

At  Rofetta,  Egypt,  on  the  14th  June  lad,  Mary  Cecilia  Balfour,  fpoufe  of  Mr  Wil- 
Lieut.  John  Foreman,  of  the  pad  Kegt.  and  liam  Gibfon,  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
ion  ot  Mr  James  Foreman,  merchant,  Bor.  18.  At  Mayfield,  near  Dundee,  Mrs  Mit- 
Towdounnefs.  chell,  wife  of  Mr  James  Mitchell,  Collec- 

.  At  Pondicherry,  in  the  £.  Indies,  on  the  tor  of  Excife. 

id  of  July  lad,  Mr  William  Robci^on,  of  — .  Mrs  King,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  King, 
the  74th  Regt.  fon  oi  the  late  Mr  Patrick  writer  in  Glafgow. 

Robertfon,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh.  3a  Mr  John  Sinclair,  cotton-yarn  mer- 

Nov.  13.  A  fine  girl  in  Orange-dreet,  chant,  in  Glafgow. 

Liverpool,  about  three  years  and  a  half  old.  Dec.  3.  Mrs  Richardfon,  wife  of  Mr 
She  by  fome  means  caught  fire  whild  her  James  Richardfon,  fen.  merchant  in  Glaf. 
mother  had  occaiion  to  leave  the  room,  gow.  Uu - 
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line  i6./t,r  well,  read  wall.  P.  3id.  col.  a.  line  i^.for  billows,  read  bellows. 
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